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MORE COMPREHENSIVE 
FIELD METHODS! By MARGARET MEAD 


HE history of ethnographic field work has been also the history of 
widening definition of which departments of human life are to be re- 
garded as culture, which are to be classified, and which ignored, under 
the heading of “‘psychology” or ‘‘private life.’”’ In the traditional monograph 
it is still regarded as adequate to dismiss ‘‘family relations’ with a para- 
graph and “child training’? with a page. Accidents of early choice have 
also determined which questions all good ethnographers ask; for example, a 
monograph would be condemned which betrayed the fact that the ethnog- 
rapher has failed to find out whether there was circumcision or what dis- 
position was made of the umbilical cord. But a complete ignorance of the 
way in which a child is weaned or the position in which a child is held while 
being suckled, although just as culturally standardized and possibly far 
more significant in the life of the child, may be omitted with a clear ethno- 
graphic conscience. Emphases such as these are purely accidental, having 
no essential relevance to the line drawn between those fields which are 
essentially the province of the ethnographer and those which are not. It 
is, however, advisable to scrutinize critically such fashions in field work and 
point out how inconsistent and disjointed present standards of inquiry are. 
One turns, however, from these merely fortuitous omissions which any 
traditional ethnographer will admit as nevertheless appropriate for study, 
to a more elaborate problem, the problem of how unformalized aspects of 
culture are to be studied. Traditionally, puberty has been studied from the 
standpoint of ceremonial. If there are periods of segregation, mutilations, 
instructions, taboos, rituals surrounding puberty, the ethnologist sets them 
down with conscientious regard for detail. If, however, the particular cul- 


1 This paper is based upon the combined field experience of Mr. Fortune and myself; 
on Mr. Fortune’s experience in Dobu and Basima, my experience in Samoa, our joint experi 
ence in Manus of the Admiralties, and among a North American Indian tribe. 
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ture under consideration makes no formal point of puberty, stresses it by 
no ceremonial, no taboo, the ethnologist has in the past simply ignored the 
subject, counting his duty well done if he sets down: ‘These people have no 
puberty ceremonials.’”’ Yet a serious consideration of the problem will show 
that though the absence of a type of behavior inquired about because 
characteristic of other primitive societies is of historical interest, the mere 
recording of its absence is hardly an adequate statement about the society 
in question. The young people of Dobu and Samoa have to grow up just 
as certainly as do the young people of Manus or of the Orokaiva. Their own 
attitudes towards the increasing responsibilities of maturity, their behavior 
towards each other, towards their parents, towards members of the opposite 
sex, is just as much a fact of culture as if it were rendered explicit and con- 
spicuous by ceremonial and taboo. 

What can be said of puberty can be said with equal justice of childbirth, 
which is dismissed with a sentence if there are no religious or social rites, 
or immediately observable and striking customs; of marriage, to which 
pages are given only if the particular culture has happened te seize upon 
marriage for obvious elaboration. The field ethnographer in the past has 
too often been prone to describe culture only in terms of the conspicuous, 
the conventional, and the bizarre. It is at his door that many of the most 
characteristic errors of the arm-chair theorizer must be laid; there is small 
wonder that Lévy-Bruhl sees the native as pre-logical, or Crawley as ob- 
sessed by ideas of sex, when only the cultural elaborations of the unusual 
are presented for their consideration. 

In addition to this tendency to neglect whole aspects of culture, there 
has also been a failure, very often, to distinguish methodologically between 
the forms under which various aspects of culture appear in different soci- 
eties. The religion of a people like the Zuni, with their fixed calendrical 
ceremonial lends itself to a different type of analysis than does the religion 
of the Western Plains. In one case, the ground-plan of the culture is laid 
down and individuals pass through it, their experience is subsidiary, at 
least for a general understanding of the culture, to the plan itself. In the 
other there is no such ground-plan; only from the records of individual vi- 
sions, from a running record of the lives of individuals, can an adequate 
picture of the structure of religion be gained. This contrast can be drawn 
equally well between any other calendrical and non-calendrical people: in 
Hawaii the chief religious festivals occurred at stated seasons each year; 
the ods marched through the districts and each district presented tribute; 
among the Maori, on the contrary, it was an occasion, like the building of 
a great house or of a war canoe which called for important religious cere- 
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monies; without the occasion, there was no ceremony. The observer of one 
year among the Maori might come away without having seen most of the 
ceremonies; this would have been impossible among the ancient Hawaiians, 
where the ground-plan, laid down in time, instead of the running current 
of events, was the cultural theme. 

Again, if the comparison is made between those people who depend upon 
formulas and those who depend upon extemporaneous speech or invocation, 
the field worker is confronted with the same problem. The Dobuan who 
recites a spell, makes every effort to recite it unchanged; unless the student 
is primarily interested in those slight variations which occur in the transfer 
of an oral tradition, it will not make much difference whether he learns the 
charm from father or from son; and one text will give him the form of the 
spell as perfectly as would five renderings of the same spell by different 
people, if so be it the spell was shared by that number of individuals. It is 
otherwise, however, with the speeches which a Manus man makes to his 
guardian ghost whenever he gives a feast. These are extemporaneous, fol- 
low no such set verbal scheme; one man will complain of his recent bad luck 
with his crab baskets, another remark upon the recent illness and recovery 
of a child, a third comment gratefully upon rescue from a shipwreck, a 
fourth may wax facetious and almost discourteous to his supernatural. One 
of these speeches will not do as well as another; only by carefully recording a 
series of them may the cultural pattern, as firm, although more varyingly 
embodied in words, be derived. 

In studies of leadership and political life, a great deal will depend upon 
whether the individual takes a fixed place in a hierarchical society, in which 
the person is only a temporary pawn, as in Samoa or among the Iroquois, 
or whether the headman owes his position, not to an inherited or ac- 
quired place in a permanent scheme, but to his own exploits which stand 
as his only claim to position. The contrast between the position of peace 
chiefs and war leaders among the Iroquois or in the Southern Plains is an 
example of this difference. A count of Iroquois sachems, of how they were 
chosen, of their various defined functions and duties, gives a formally 
complete picture of that aspect of Iroquois political life. The war leader, 
with an unstylized position based upon his personality, the number of 
personal adherents he could muster, accidents of success or failure on a war 
party, could not be studied in any such cursory fashion, in fact in most 
American Indian tribes was not studied at all. Where the pattern was ex- 
plicit it was recorded; where any comparable statement would have en- 
tailed observations of the personality of war leader after war leader, and the 


fortunes of war party after war party, it was ignored. And yet would any 
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one seriously argue that the sachem was of more actual importance in Iro- 
quois life than the leader of the war party which finally vanquished the 
Susquehannocks? 

The study of kinship shows particularly sharply the effect upon in- 
vestigators of formulated and unformulated kinship ideas. Rivers’ insistence 
that wherever there was a special kinship term, there the investigator 
should look for kinship function, could be paralleled by a statement, that 
wherever there is no special kinship term, the average investigator does not 
think of looking for a special function. Yet the facts of patrilocal or matri- 
local residence may make either a maternal or a paternal grandmother 
stand out more sharply in the life of a child, without any difference in ter- 
minology. There may be one term for parents-in-law, used by husband or 
wife indifferently, yet residence arrangements may make a great difference 
as to which in-law relationship, parents to son’s wife or parents to daugh- 
ter’s husband, is the more significant in the life of the people. In Samoa 
there is one word for younger sibling, ¢ei. A formal account of the kinship 
would merely state that this is “‘younger sibling, either sex, regardless of sex 
of speaker.”’ Actual observation of conditions reveals the fact that this is a 
term which is very seldom used by males and used particularly seldom by 
grown men. Its real usage, aside from its formal origins, which it shares with 
other Polynesian kinship systems, is intimately connected with the fostering 
relationship between a girl-child and her younger siblings. 

Upon these very real differences in cultural explicitness there rest sev- 
eral points of method. In the first place, only the formal points can be ob- 
tained from informants in a dead culture. Students of American Indian 
cultures today, with the exception of the Southwest, will have to content 
themselves in most part with recording those aspects of a people’s lives 
which the culture had elaborated and formalized, either in myth, kinship 
terminology, or ceremonial. But it should be realized at the outset that 
such material is merely data upon cultural emphases, a series of partially 
complete skeletons which must often, if not always, give a most distorted 
view of any given culture. The facts of birth, child training, family life, 
marriage, widowhood, old age, death are of as great importance in the life 
of every individual in the culture, whether that culture has seized upon 
them for externalization in ceremonial or not. It is impossible adequately to 
discuss the form of a culture which is only known at various obtrusive and 
often accidentally chosen points, with whole areas of the human lives lived 
within it unknown. 

This point of view may be submitted to a test by selecting a culture 
where the explicit aspects of the culture have been perfectly recorded with 
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a fine feeling for form and structure, but where there has been no record 
given of all the unformulated cultural attitudes which give that form mean- 
ing. The Banaro? is a case in point. Thurnwald presents the reader with a 
description of a situation which would seem to provide for an endless 
amount of conflict; a woman has to stand aside while her husband initiates 
a young girl, a man while his wife initiates a young man. Here the tradi- 
tional setting for jealousy which comes with age and failing powers is 
explicit, but we are given no material on the attitudes which make the 
situation bearable or possibly desirable to the Banaro. Similarly, the young 
husband has to forego not only his bride’s first favors but all her favors 
until she has born a goblin child to her goblin father. What is the attitude 
of the husband to this goblin child, as compared with his attitude towards 
the children which he believes are his? Is this a point which is made or 
ignored or differently phrased? What is the effect upon marital happiness 
when both men and women are formally initiated by experienced elders? 
Into what category does the bride fit the goblin father, into that of husband 
or of father-substitute? Thurnwald has given us only one clue: he remarks 
that the Banaro boys are so absorbed in their system that it is difficult to 
find work boys among them. This is evidence that the system works, for 
willingness to sign on as indentured labor is a good index of the degree to 
which the young men’s lives are integrated at home—at least this is so in 
other parts of Melanesia. 

In contrast, take the kinship structure of Dobu. Set down in formal 
ethnographic terms, it could be phrased as bi-local residence, the married 
couples spending alternate years in their respective villages, the villages 
being coterminous with the sub-clan group. The wife has a house in her 
village and the husband has a house in his. Such a statement would give 
no clue to the fact that in Dobu, as Mr. Fortune has demonstrated with 
careful documentation,* the bi-local residence is a festering point in the so- 
cial life, a device by which a woman may betray her husband with her clan 
brothers, and he in turn, the following year, betray her; a continual re- 
minder of the fear of sorcery, because all affinal relatives are witches and 
sorcerers; a form of social organization so rife with difficult situations that 
individuals in order to stabilize their marriages frequently attempt a 
usually unsuccessful suicide. 

Again in the matter of name taboos and their réle in the group life: 
Williams states of the Orokaiva,‘ 


2 Thurnwald, R. Banaro Society. Social Organization and Kinship System of a Tribe in 
the Interior of New Guinea. AAA-M_III, no. 4. 

3 Sorcerers of Dobu, London: George Routledge and Sons, 1931. 

‘ Williams, F. E. Orokaiva Society, Oxford University Press, 1930. 
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When he takes a wife she is economically absorbed into his clan and her life in all 
important respects belongs to that clan; and he by certain elaborate precautions, 
of which name taboos are an instance, takes good care to remain on good terms with 
his relatives by marriage. 


But what does this mean? In Manus, where a man also observes name ta- 
boos towards his affinal relatives, they are a most effective way of keeping 
affinal relatives apart, for—and this is inexplicit, hence would escape con- 
ventional study—a woman may not discuss her husband with her relatives, 
nor discuss her relatives with her husband. If she does so, even obliquely, 
she is violating the spirit of the taboo, although only the name taboo is 
explicit. When relatives draw together, the affinal relatives must be com- 
pletely excluded from the circle of attention or reference. This may act to 
prevent intimacy in marriage, as in Manus; it may, as Williams lightly sug- 
gests, cement marriage, but it is impossible to tell which from a mere state- 
ment of form. 

This might seem to be a mere reiteration of the functional point of view, 
but it adds to the contention that the form of institutions must be illumi- 
nated by study of their function, the contention that there are wide areas 
of human life which, inexplicit in a given culture, nevertheless have both 
form and function in the society. Attitudes towards a child, attitudes to- 
wards the aged, standards of friendship, habits of direct or indirect state- 
ment of desired ends, conceptions of motivation—all of these are fit and 
appropriate subjects for the detailed study of the ethnographer. Studying 
the Trobriands on this basis, after a careful investigation of the form and 
function of mothers’ brother right, it would be necessary to study in more 
detail, because it is less explicit, that aspect of the culture which Professor 
Malinowski has called “father-love.” It would be necessary to know how 
many fathers are real fathers, how many step-fathers; how father love 
operates in absentia; how often the ties which bind a child to its father are 
strong enough to survive the father’s divorce from its mother; how father’s 
preference and mother’s brother’s preference may be made to dovetail and 
supplement each other within a family of several children. Similarly, Pro- 
fessor Malinowski’s statement that delayed weaning makes weaning of less 
psychical moment to the child would have to be supported with case his- 
tories of children, actual details of weaning, the child’s comments, the 
mother attitude, the results of aberrant methods or times of weaning, etc. 

Moreover, this question of inexplicit aspects of culture has most im- 
portant bearings upon two other problems of field method, the time neces- 
sary to make a study, and the way in which the study is to be made. Again 
we may disregard for a moment those aspects of life which have been tra- 
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ditionally ignored by ethnologists whenever they were inexplicit in the cul- 
ture. For the study of a calendrical religion as compared with an episodic 
religion very different methods must be used. A calendrical religion once fol- 
lowed through its prescribed round with a competent informant at one’s 
side may be formally known. Similarly the Kula, studied once or at most 
twice to allow for return gifts, would present few surprises. It is formalized, 
occurs at regular intervals, and in a prescribed way. (This is to leave aside 
the question of the degree to which the variation in the functioning of a for- 
mal institution may be studied in a society.) But a special study of trade in 
the Admiralty islands would have to be attacked very differently. Without 
a set time and place and manner of trading, without definite trading part- 
ners, without a defined route by which certain products move always from 
one island to another, trade in the Admiralties is a bewildering conglomer- 
ate of trade relationships between tribal groups and the exigencies of affinal 
exchange within tribal groups which have then their reverberation in the 
casual day by day market between land and sea people. Such an unformal- 
ized mass of activities must be studied many times; no informant can 
generalize upon it as an intelligent Dobuan can generalize upon a section 
of the Kula; the field worker can only understand the pattern after follow- 
ing the trading activities of many individuals in many different places. 
Furthermore, for the study of an unformalized part of culture, a knowledge 
of the language, a much more extended enérée into the lives of the people, 
a much more complete participation in their lives is essential. 

When the question is not a matter of unformulated adult behavior, but 
of the behavior of children, the matter becomes immediately more compli- 
cated. The process of education in primitive society is primarily a matter of 
assimilation to type. More and more of the life of the individual becomes 
explicit in the culture, casual tussles are replaced by games with recog- 
nized form, and finally feud and warfare have their defined rules. The atti- 
tudes of a little child towards relatives become codified in a set of formal 
terms of address, and in rules of respect, avoidance, jesting, or casual be- 
havior. If any of these are to be studied in children before the form of the 
culture has been conspicuously stamped upon them, a very different method 
must be employed from that of conventional field work. The relationship 
between a chief and his talking chief in Samoa is culturally standardized, 
and any intelligent Samoan can report upon it, but nowhere can one receive 
explicit information upon the friendships of children, except from actual 
observation of a large number of individual children through a long period 
of time. 

So it may be said that different aspects of social life will differ from cul- 
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ture to culture as to the degree of external and explicit form which they 
have been given, and secondly that within any culture there is likely to 
be found a varying degree of explicitness between the behavior and atti- 
tudes of children and the behavior and attitudes of adults. To what degree 
the formulations of child life will correspond with the adult culture is very 
probably a matter of emphasis, whether adults are interested in children 
or not, and whether moments in the child’s life have been chosen as points 
about which the formal life of the culture is organized. At present there 
seems no justification for assuming any necessary relationship between 
those aspects of culture which are explicit in adult life and those which are 
explicit in child life, although one will often be a reflection of the other. 
As an example of lack of correlation, in the life of the Samoan female child, 
the locality is of great importance; her friends are chosen from the immedi- 
ately adjacent households. Upon growing towards maturity this emphasis 
upon locality gives place to the more important ties of kinship and rank: 
a girl will seek out her cousins; a chief’s wife, the wife of her husband’s talk- 
ing chief. The behavior of children could not be retrospectively derived from 
an analysis of the companionships of adolescent girls or grown women, nor 
could the alliances of the latter be set down to childhood friendship pat- 
terns. Similarly, there are two types of relationship between boys in Samoa, 
both of which are called by the same term, soa. One type of soa is a com- 
panion at circumcision, a prepubertal alliance between small boys who are 
close comrades; the other is an alliance between young men, one of whom 
acts as go-between for the other in love affairs. The similarity of terminol- 
ogy alone, not to mention the fact of explicit friendship in both cases, would 
lead the investigator to think that the same pairing off existed throughout 
boyhood, and yet a careful investigation revealed that the first soa rela- 
tionship resulted from the friendships bred in the neighborhood group; the 
second, which did not correspond in personnel to the first, was a reflection 
of the rank and kinship patterns which were so much more important in 
adult life. Nevertheless, this neighborhood group which would seem to have 
been overridden in many ways in maturity very probably played a dynamic 
role in the political life, for where large villages split into two political sub- 
groups, the split followed neighborhood lines and occurred first, not among 
the leaders of the village political life, the titled men, but in the formal 
young men’s group, the Aumaga. The strong habits of childhood, of close 
solidarity with neighbors and hostility to those who lived at a distance, 
even though they were kin, reasserted itself when the Aumaga became too 
large. So a study of children’s allegiances,® themselves inexplicit but as 


5 See the author’s Coming of Age in Samoa, New York: William Morrow, 1928, and 
Growing up in New Guinea, New York: William Morrow, 1930. 
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definitely patterned as a fine textile, also served to throw light upon the 
political processes in the culture. 

It has been my fortunate experience to have twice held fellowships 
which not only permitted, but required that I concentrate upon the study 
of inexplicit unformulated aspects of culture, the behavior of the adolescent 
in Samoa, and of young children in Manus. The conditions of my field 
grants have therefore acted, not as a deterrent, as they so often must when 
students are sent out with a definite ethnographic commission to fulfill, but 
as a stimulus to the development of methods for dealing with various forms 
of cultural inexplicitness. The discussion of particular methods in ethnology 
often seems to be a barren occupation because the same method will vary 
so much in two investigators’ hands, and because each culture presents 
unique problems for the solution of which special methods must be devised. 
Nevertheless, because I feel that for an adequate understanding of human 
culture, it is absolutely essential to study carefully all parts of a culture, 
and not merely those which present the superficial appearance of having 
greatest form, it may be worth while to go into some detail as to methods 
which I have found useful. 

Reviews of my two studies have revealed very clearly two facts: first, 
that many anthropologists are far from clearly realizing that child behavior 
or sex attitudes are as much a part of culture, are as distinctly and as 
elaborately patterned as are religious observances; and, second, that they 
have no very definite conception of how such inexplicit aspects of culture 
are to be studied. For example, Professor Kroeber writes of data upon chil- 
dren’s behavior as “clues” and objects because I confined my comparison 
of methods of education to Manus and Samoa “without even Trobriand.” 
This criticism implies, first, that children’s behavior is not a cultural fact 
which can be studied like any other cultural fact, and from the study of 
which a careful observer is as justified in drawing conclusions as is, e.g., the 
student of social organization; and, second, the mention of the Trobriands 
shows that Professor Kroeber does not realize the difference between study 
ing an inexplicit aspect of culture and merely commenting upon it. If I were 
to have written up Samoan canoe-building and Manus canoe-building in 
formal technological style without comparing either to the Trobriand tech- 
nology, I should have met with no such criticism, for Professor Malinowski 
has not yet published on the technology of the Trobriands. But because 
Professor Malinowski’s work contains many astute and vivid passing com- 
ments upon children, the student of child behavior in another culture in 
Melanesia is censured for being unhistorically-minded, for not comparing 
the results of fourteen months’. continuous study of a particular subject 
with the comments of an observer who was in no sense specializing on 
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children and who makes no claim to have studied them individually. 

It would seem therefore necessary to state in some detail the methods I 
have used. In the first place, for a study of children, it is necessary to re- 
main in one community, because the task of establishing rapport with every 
member of the group chosen for study does not permit of interruptions and 
absences. The community must be mastered in detail,—residence, inter- 
relationships, names, clan affiliations, economic status, and past, existent 
and projected marriages must be got by heart. The rudimentary materials 
with which such an investigation operates are: an understanding of the 
form of the culture, a speaking knowledge of the language, a detailed knowl- 
edge of the chosen community, and a special knowledge of every individual 
within the particular group being studied. From these preliminary require- 
ments various practical counsels flow naturally: the student who has a short 
time at his disposal or who prefers to concentrate upon a particular problem 
without spending much time upon the details of other aspects of ethnogra- 
phy than the one under investigation, or the student who works in a bad 
climate where prolonged residence is not advisable, should work in a known 
culture or work in collaboration with another investigator who is making 
a study of the explicit aspects of the culture. It is advisable to choose a 
language which can be learned quickly and to settle in a community which 
is not too large or too scattered. Unknown names or unknown faces put 
the investigator at an immediate disadvantage. Where problems and lan- 
guages and time available are to be adjusted to each other, the student 
of children will be less handicapped by a difficult language than will the 
student of some abstruse point of adult life, for the vocabulary and sentence 
structure of children is so simple that an investigator will be understanding 
all that a child says long before a complex discussion with an adult can 
be satisfactorily carried on. 

The method I have followed so far has been to choose a group of chil- 
dren of a definite age range, and in Samoa of only one sex, and to study this 
group intensively. I have been dealing throughout with aspects of culture 
which were for the most part unformulated. An adult in Samoa can tell 
the investigator that boys do not play with girls, that brothers and sisters 
should avoid each other, that children are afraid of ghosts; he cannot tell 
one whether children play with elder siblings of the same sex or with friends, 
along what lines children form friendships, what children’s attitudes are 
towards the adults of the household, in what relationship a girl stands to 
a headman who is her father as compared with a headman who is not her 
father; on what grounds children are left free to choose to reside in one 
household instead of another. Similarly in Manus, adults can tell one that 
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little girls don’t learn to shoot fish, but not on what terms children of both 
sexes play together, nor how the children’s group is organized in respect to 
age—whether there are fixed allegiances between pairs of children, or 
whether and under what conditions an older boy plays with a younger 
one. All of these facts, and they are facts of culture just as surely as are 
the ways in which a canoe is made or a clan organized, have to be derived 
from a long series of observations, far longer than for canoe or for clan. 

It will be immediately obvious that the less explicit a cultural fact is, 
the larger the number of observations, and the more complicated the 
method of study will become. This is true not only of children but also of 
adults. In Manus, Mr. Fortune made a careful study of the religion: to 
do so it was necessary to attend and record a great number of séances, 
describe all the issues, the social and economic relations which lay back of 
the séances, the ruses and devices of diviner and medium; to compare the 
diagnosis of cause of illness given immediately with the diagnosis later 
adopted generally. It was necessary to record infinitely more instances, in 
order to present an adequate study of Manus religion, than to make an 
equally adequate and formal statement of Dobuan magic; one system had 
explicit form, which the other lacked. 

Similarly, in Manus and on the island of Pak, the same formal kinship 
system obtains in which the grandson of a woman theoretically marries 
the granddaughter of that woman’s brother (with one typical exception 
which I shall not note here). But on Pak this marriage actually does take 
place; genealogical records reveal the painstaking care with which the 
proper marriage is made whenever possible. In Manus, on the other hand, 
this explicit theory serves to mask a most inexplicit and unformulated prac- 
tice in which this traditional child of cross-cousin marriage is only a formal 
way in which men of means succeed in marrying economic wards to one 
another. To understand the Manus sysiem, which is unformulated, re- 
quires the painstaking collection of a great number of marriage records 
before a generalization can be made. 

Behind every general statement about the behavior of children in 
Manus and Samoa lies a long line of observations, which are not made 
at random and recorded casually, but are made systematically about a 
selected group of children, on points which preliminary investigation has 
shown to be most significant. To take an instance, in Manus I studied the 
effect of personality of fathers upon the personality of the sons whom they 
have reared. From the early observation of the group, I saw what any good 
observer would see, that fathers paid a great deal of attention to their chil- 
dren, that fathers seldom disciplined their children, and that between two 
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or three pairs of fathers and sons there was a close resemblance in external 
character traits. From the analysis of households and from genealogies I 
knew that adoption was frequent. Now this is the point at which the specific 
student of children and the good ethnographer interested in some other 
point will diverge. The disinterested ethnographer will report: 


Fathers take a great interest in their children, permit them to go everywhere with 
them, and seldom chastise them. It is amusing to see how closely the behavior of 
some children corresponds to that of their fathers. 


This is the most that one could reasonably expect from a busy observer of 
other aspects of the culture and it is, as a matter of fact, about a hundred 
per cent more than one usually gets from the average field worker, on any 
unformulated point of culture which he is not actively investigating. 

But as a student of children particularly, I now proceeded to attack 
this particular problem in detail. I studied the behavior of fathers towards 
sons who were still babies; the behavior of older children towards their 
fathers; the behavior of children whose fathers had died while they were 
very small, later, or at puberty. Adoptions and blood relationships were 
tabulated and the true parentage of adopted sons was worked out. The be- 
havior of foster-children and foster-fathers was compared and set beside a 
comparison of the behavior of these same children and their real fathers of 
whom they had seen very little. Recently adopted children were studied in 
relation to past home and present home. As Mr. Fortune’s and my joint 
studies of the social organization revealed that assurance and dominance 
of manner were definitely related as interdependent cause and effect with 
economic status, which in turn was partly correlated with age, partly with 
temperament, the children of men born at different stages of their eco- 
nomic career were studied and compared to one another. Siblings who had 
been reared by different aaults were studied, as were also the children of 
widows, and children reared in homes where the wife was dominant. Every 
attempt was made to find out, by observations of normal conditions, by a 
study of deviant conditions like widowhood and orphanhood and no adop- 
tion, by a study of deviant children—like the one small boy whoclaimed 
to have seen his dead father—what was the pattern of child-son relation- 
ships, at what points it was crucial, what was its réle in determining the 
character of the child, what were the interrelations between economic suc- 
cess and character as derived from type of father or foster-father. 

All the details of such an investigation as this cannot be published, any 
‘more than can the details which lie back of the final conclusions of any 
ethnologist upon any aspect of culture. But before the problem can even 
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be grasped, before the importance of any aspect of education or family rela- 
tions can be evaluated in terms of its relationship to the culture and to the 
personality of the individual, a great number of minute and consecutive 
observations must be made. Similar analysis and controlled observations, 
long records of average behavior, utilization of the deviant situation and 
the deviant individual, lie back of statements about age groups, types of 
leadership, kinds of quarrels, types of friendships, etc. And a detailed study 
of child behavior, or of parental attitude towards children shows that these 
aspects of culture are as formal, as patterned, as individual to the cultures 
in which they are found, as are kinship systems or religious forms. They 
are also as important to the individual who is moulded by and in his turn 
moulds his cultural forms. 

Nor are they without definite historical interest also. The father-child 
situation—in broad outline one of close and fairly uncritical affection—has 
been reported for Manus, Dobu, Trobriands, and the Orokaiva. It is thus 
a Melanesian feature which may be found to be characteristic of a much 
wider culture area, just as it has already been found to transcend the 
borders of patriliny or matriliny. But a comparative study of father-son 
relationships as a basic form of personal relations in Melanesia can only be 
made upon the basis of detailed studies such as I have described. 

It would seem unprofitable to labor further a discussion of my own 
particular methods, devised to meet definite situations, many of them suita- 
ble for only one culture. In Samoa where moral attitudes were inexplicit, 
I had resort to the device of getting every girl to name a series of individ- 
uals—the best man, the wisest woman, the worst boy, the best girl, etc. 
in the village. Only by collecting a large number of such judgments could 
the implicit moral standards of the children be discovered. In Manus the 
moralistic nature of the society rendered all such attitudes explicit and 
this device was not necessary. 

The relationship of the individual to his society is an aspect of culture 
which is given varying explicitness in different societies. Where the culture 
has conventionalized individual religious experiences (Western Plains) or 
aesthetic gifts (Maori tattooing), or formally makes one person the butt 
of jesting as among the Okanagan, the aspect of individuality or tempera- 
ment so selected will be relatively open to investigation. Where all recog- 
nition of individual contribution is smothered beneath heavy trappings of 
traditional behavior as in the Pueblos, the study of individual contributions 
will have to be approached as deviously as the study of unformulated child 
behavior. This does not mean, however, that the réle permitted the indi- 
vidual innovator, the degree of recognition of the peculiar gifts or limita- 
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tions of one personality over against the personalities in different societies, 
the mechanisms by which individual differences are emphasized or mini- 
mized, or artificially discounted, are not aspects of culture. But they are 
aspects of culture which must be studied through detailed analysis of the 
problem and controlled observation of series of individuals against a known 
cultural background. 

Similarly the problem of social control—what are the mechanisms by 
which the individual is made to conform to the standard of the group 
would have to be investigated by a study of a series of individuals of differ- 
ent ages, sex, and social status. A study of the genesis of social control in 
children of different ages would have to be made, combined with a study 
of the relative strength or weakness of habits of social conformity in the 
behavior of marked and undistinguished personalities, and the behavior 
of individuals away from the home, the village, the tribe—if such a study 
were possible. For instance, Manus natives abroad preserve their strong 
respect for property inculcated in early childhood, but their sex standards 
which are enforced by fear of the resident ancestral spirits disappear in a 
foreign community. 

Only with time can we develop criteria by which the validity of this 
type of observation can be judged. As a preliminary basis of evaluation I 
suggest: (1) the degree to which the investigation of any inexplicit aspect 
of culture shows it to have definite form, so that the type behavior de- 
scribed for one culture differs or is formally similar to the type behavior 
of another culture; (2) the degree to which deviations when intensively 
studied tend to support the formal generalization which has been made: 
(3) in special cases the application of the test of the presence or absence 
of the normal curve of distribution. 

If an investigator finds size of families in primitive society following a 
normal distribution, he may assume the difference in size of families is the 
result of biological factors, but if he should find no family exceeding two 
children, he would be justified in looking at once for a cultural cause. 

In a study of animism among the children of a particular culture, if 
children were found to vary according to the normal curve, the presence 
of animism might be suspected to be a fact of psychology, rather than of cul- 
ture. When, however, animism is found in no child in a society, the investi- 
gator may regard its absence in that society, and probably therefore its 
presence in children of other societies, as a cultural fact. (With an increasing 
knowledge of cultural processes we may be able to add some test of internal 
consistency of results on explicit and inexplicit aspects of culture, or of 
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adult and child behavior. At the present time we have not sufficient knowl- 
edge to do this.) 

The ethnologist has defined his scientific position in terms of a field of 
study rather than a type of problem, or a delimitation of theoretical in- 
quiry. The cultures of primitive peoples are that field. In order to ade- 
quately describe primitive cultures, it is necessary to extend the present 
narrow, accidental and inadequate rubrics under which most investigators 
have been accustomed to collect and present their data. It is necessary to 
realize that the whole of man’s life is determined and bounded by his cul- 
ture and that every aspect of it, the inexplicit, the unformulated, the un- 
institutionalized, is as important to an understanding of the whole, as are 
the traditional institutions about which it has been customary to center 
inquiry. 
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PATRILINEAL AND MATRILINEAL ORGANIZATION 
IN SUMATRA: THE BATAK AND THE 
MINANGKABAU By E. M. LOEB 


INTRODUCTION! 


HE social organization of Indonesia cannot be treated apart from that 

of Southeast Asia for, as Heine-Geldern? has demonstrated, the two re- 
gions form a cultural unit. Sibs are to be found among most of the peoples 
of the mainland who are not of higher culture, in Nias, in the greater part 
of Sumatra (including the Batak, Gayo, and Minangkabau), and in eastern 
Indonesia. Borneo, Celebes, and the Philippines lack it. Matrilineal sibs 
or clans are strongest among the Garo, Khasi, and Sinteng of Assam, among 
a few Moi tribes of Southeastern Asia, among some tribes of Formosa, and 
in Minangkabau. 

According to Kroeber,* throughout the world exogamy and totemism, 
matrilineate and patrilineate, multiple and dual sibs, all show a strong as- 
sociation with one another. The Southeastern Asia culture area, in con- 
junction with facts from elsewhere, points te the conclusion that cross- 
cousin marriage likewise is associated with these traits. In Assam the Mikir 
have patrilineal sibs, and a man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter.‘ 
The same rule holds for the matrilineal Khasi> and Garo.® The mother’s 
brother’s daughter marriage is found among both the patrilineal Batak 
and the people of South Nias.’ In eastern Indonesia it is found in Flores, 
Sumba,*’ and the Moluccas. It is associated with patrilineal sibs in Ceram, 
Tanimbar, and the Kei islands.® 

Frazer’® has noted a few cases of symmetrical cross-cousin marriage in 
eastern Indonesia, i.e., a man may marry either his mother’s brother’s 
daughter or his father’s sister’s daughter—thus simply, the children of 
brother and sister may marry. These examples occur in the districts of 
Endeh and central Manggarai, both in the island of Flores, and on the 
islands of Keisar or Makisar, Aru, Leti, Moa, and Lakor. 


' The material for this paper was obtained in 1928-29 while the author was a John Simon 
Guggenheim Fellow in Austria and Holland. 

2 See Bibliography. 

23/. 

* Stack, 18. 

> Gurdon, 78. 

® Playfair, 68. 

? Schréder, 261. 

§ E-NOI, 120. (See Bibliography, under final title.) 

® Duyvendak, 124. 10 Pp. 168, 169. 
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Heine-Geldern" has noted matrilineal moieties among the Garo and 
patrilineal moieties among the Angami of Assam. He believes that the four 
sukus of Minangkabau were originally paired. Elsewhere, however, moieties 
are lacking in Indonesia. 

Totemism is to be found" among the Khasi, some of the Naga, and a 
portion of the Bodo people of Assam. Some of the Batak, too, are totemis- 
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tic, and so probably are some Gayo and Nias sibs. This trait is especially 
strong in eastern Indonesia, occurring in Ambon, Ceram, Buru, Halmahera, 
and Aru. 

The most striking examples of patrilineal and matrilineal social organi- 
zations, however, are furnished by the Batak and Minangkabau peoples of 
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Sumatra. A study of these, in my opinion, shows that, at some early date, 
both lacked sib organization, which came to them from the mainland in 
pre-Hindu times. The Batak then became intensively warlike as well as 
patrilineal, and the Minangkabau a peaceable matrilineal group. 

Actual Hindu colonizers founded the kingdom of Crivijaya in Palem- 
bang, which had reached its full cultural development in the seventh cen- 
tury of our era.'® Later the kingdom of Malayu arose as a rival of Crivijaya 
on the site of the present Minangkabau." Thus the matrilineal Minangka- 
bau were under direct Hindu influence from an early period of our era, 
whereas the Batak were, for the most part, only indirectly affected. In 
the same way, while Minangkabau was under Mohammedan influence from 
the middle of the sixteenth century, the Batak remained isolated from Islam 
influence until the time of the Padri rebellion (1815), when the southern 
portion was forcibly converted. Here, thus, we have an example of a matri- 
lineal people preserving its native organization under the rule of the two 
most patrilineal religions the world has known. 


I. THE BATAK 

The people. There are today about 600,000 Batak.'* A certain amount of 
foreign blood has found its way into the country. The Karo Batak contain a 
considerable mixture of Dravidian elements from India, and among the 
Karo, especially among the Pakpak, there has been a migration from Ala, 
Gajo, and the Atjahnese. To the south, in Mandheling, we encounter in- 
trusive Minangkabau peoples."> 

The Batak are divided into a number of linguistic groups, among them 
the Singkel, Pak-Pak, Dairi, Toba, and Mandheling. The Toba Batak who 
live east of Toba sea are called Timur (east). Actually there are only two 
main linguistic, as there are perhaps only two main ethnographic, divisions: 
(1) the Dairi, including the Dairi proper, the Pak-Pak, and the Karo; and 
(2) the Toba, who speak the other dialects. 

Hindu influence. A certain amount of direct Hindu influence is said to 
have come from the east (Timur). This country is believed by the Batak to 
have been the starting-point of native “science” (divination books, magic 

18 Ferrand, 1. 

44 Thid., 146; Krom, 361. 

148 The origin of the name Batak is not certain, but it was already in use in the seventeenth 
century. It was probably an abusive nickname given by the Mohammedans and signifying 
pig-eater. The Batak have taken up this nickname as an honorary title, thus distinguishing 
themselves from the Djawi, the Mohammedans, and Malays. (Joustra, 1902, 386). 

4b Joustra, 1926, 9. 

8 Joustra, 1926, 9. 
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staves, and magic preparations). The more important Hindu traits im- 
ported into the Batak country were wet rice culture, the carabao, the plow, 
the peculiar style of dwelling, chess, cotton and the spinning wheel, and 
Hindu vocabulary, system of writing, and religious ideas. Some of the 
colonies from India were Dravidian, as has been shown by the presence of 
Dravidian sib names among the Pak-Pak, Karo, and even the Gajo and 
Alas.’* Even the Batak term for sib (Toba, marga; Karo, merga) is Sanskrit 
in origin.'? Mohammedan influence came to Sumatra earlier than to Java, 
stopping Hindu influence on the Batak and thus isolating them from con- 
tact with these higher civilizations. 

Government. Among the Batak the margas (sibs) have no function in 
governing. The chief unit of government among them is the huta (Karo, 
kuta) or village (i.e., territorial unit). Among the central Batak (Toba) 
this is the only unit of government, whereas among the Karo most of the 
large villages are composed of hamlets (kesain), each with its own name, 
chief, territory, and settlements outside of the principal village. Formerly 
wars between hamlets were not infrequent. 

Among the Timur and Karo Batak there existed a tendency toward the 
formation of states. Among the former this was pronounced, owing to 
Hindu influence. The Timur districts, ruled over by radjas and their fami- 
lies, are the only large territorial units. These, however, are often conglom- 
erations of almost independent units and have somewhat the appearance of 
mediaeval feudal states. All minor rulers, including the heads of villages 
the berbapaiin—must belong to the family of the radja. Among the Karo 
confederations of villages are often found, the word “‘urung”’ actually mean- 
ing ‘‘association of villages.’’ Yet the village (kuta) itself remains the actual 
unit of government."* 

Apart from the Timur Batak the form of government is truly demo- 
cratic. The orders promulgated by the radjas must conform to the adat, 
are then deliberated over by all adult men of the village, and finally decided 
upon by a majority in a council held in the village communal house (sopo). 
A radja probably would be more despotic were it not for fear of losing his 
constituents. When a village is oppressed by its radja, the members leave 
and place themselves under the protection of a neighboring radja, who al- 
ways receives them with open arms since they strengthen his power. When 


Joustra, 1912, 16-20. 

17 Sanskrit “varga,” meaning a collection of similar things or objects. Of course, the Batak 
had sibs before they acquired a generic name for them, just as the Indonesians had customs 
before they called their common law by the Arabic term “adat.” 

18 Joustra, 1926, 193; Alkema, 82; Tideman, 92, 94. 
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these seceding fighters are then demanded back and this is refused, war 
invariably follows. In fact, this is the chief cause for the constant warfare 
between villages. 

Women are excluded from all public gatherings, although this rule is 
not rigorously carried out. Often they get their opinions into the council 
house and, not only are heard, but, if it happens to be the opinion of an 
elder shaman, acclaimed.'® 

Though the position of ruler is territorially determined and not in- 
herited among the Batak, the ruling radjas are always chosen from a cer- 
tain marga, and their wives from another. The men of the second marga 
then always marry into the ruling marga. In Timur, however, while there 
is a ruling marga, no marga has the function of furnishing wives for the 
radjas. Among the Karo the five main marga are to be found in every vil- 
lage, although in every district a certain one is in the majority and is gen- 
erally said to be the oldest one in the region, as well as the ruling one. 
According to Joustra,” irrespective of actual power or following, every male 
representative of this marga calls himself radja or sibajak (rich, illustrious). 
In some villages there are more radjas than subjects. In Toba the Dutch 
government has cut down their number considerably. 

Notwithstanding the strife as to precedence within the villages, a united 
front is maintained against outsiders. Thus, in Toba the chief radja is called 
radja huta, and alone deals with other villages. Sometimes, however, this 
rank is split between two men, a man and his brother-in-law. One then is 
the leader and the other the diplomat. The rule passes from father to son or 
younger brother, according to fitness. The radjas deal with intervillage mat- 
ters abroad and act as judges at home.”! 

In Timur and the South Batak country native society formerly was 
divided into nobility, commoners, and slaves or “‘pawns.’”’ Elsewhere the 
main distinction lay between free men and slaves. 

Villages. In Toba the huta (hamlet or village) consists, as a rule, of six 
or seven houses (baga) and some sopo, council houses. The houses and sopo 
are placed in two rows opposite one another. They are built on piles of wood 
and are covered with idjak or rattan leaves. The carabao, cattle, horses, and 
pigs are kept under the houses. Three or four families (ripe) live in each 
house. 

In the northern parts of the country, owing to the rigor with which sex- 
ual avoidance customs are maintained, boys above the age of ten and wid- 


19 Junghuhn, 96, 97. 
20 1902, 395. 
21 De Boer, 355. 
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owers are forced to spend their nights in the sopo. In the south, unmarried 
girls also are either guarded by the radja or sleep in a separate house 
(bagas podoman), where they are guarded by a widow but are allowed male 
visitors. 

Among the Karo the village (rumah) possesses dwelling houses (rumah) ; 
the young men’s houses (djambur) ; different forms of buildings for the keep- 
ing of rice, and structures where women grind the rice. Sometimes there 
is also a smith (perpanden), as well as a skull house (geriten). Normally 
there are eight families (djabu) in a house.” 

Land rights. The Batak sibs formerly were territorial. In Palembang 
Malay “marga’”’ means district, and among the Garo the sibs are still ter- 
ritorial. Among the Batak, however, the territorial nature of the sib is 
shown chiefly in the presence of “ruling marga” and in the fact that the 
various marga in the village sometimes own their own cultivated ground. 

Formerly, no matter how large a marga was, its members lived in a 
fortified village (huta) or village complex. Such a Toba village consisted of 
(1) the people of the marga, (2) those who married in from other marga, 
(3) strangers (dagang), and (4) debtors, mostly slaves (hatoban). The mem 
bers of such a marga stayed as near together as possible; in case of over- 


expansion some members left but remained in the district. Later on, at 


the time of the East Indian Company, for instance, there were fewer wars, 
and the marga broke up into numerous subdivisions. New villages were 
founded as distant from one another as possible. Under such conditions 
the people no longer regarded themselves as descended from the old marga 
ancestor (ompu) but from the very much later village founder. Often, as the 
marriage price became burdensome, men married matrilocally, which 
brought alien marga into the village. While the first-comers thus kept their 
rule, the village itself, not the sib, became the unit of government. Each 
marga in the village has its own grounds which it rents out to the members 
of the 

Inheritance. Women and children are denied right of inheritance and 
must be supported by male adults. Where the adat is most strictly observed, 
ultimogeniture holds, the youngest son having the most rights, and next 
the eldest. Usually both youngest and eldest divide equally in preference 
to the other sons. No difference is made between the claims of sons from 
different wives. In Mandheling: 


The sons inherit from their father, grandfather, and further grades in the ascend 


22 Joustra, 1926, 13. 
3 De Boer, 355-357; Joustra, 1912, 9, 
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ing line. At the death of the son, the grandchildren inherit. If anyone dies without 
leaving male descendants, then his father inherits or, if he is deceased, the brother’s 
sons, or his nephews. If all of these are dead, then the head of the “‘ripe”’ (family) 
inherits. As long as there are male descendants, all grades in the ascending or side 
lines are excluded.* 


Kinship terms. I obtained the relationship terms from Mr. Tarip of 
Leiden, a native of Angkola, in South Batak. The language and terms are 
almost identical with the Toba ones I have extracted from J. Warneck’s 
dictionary. Where there is a difference or uncertainty, I have listed both 
sets of terms, those from Angkola being marked (A) and the Toba (T). 
The Batak nomenclature has been influenced to an interesting extent by 
cousin marriage and the levirate. The set of terms following is the first full 
one ever published. 

Parent-Child Group 
Ama, father, father’s older brother (T), all male relatives of father’s side of same 

age group (T). 

Ina, mother, mother’s sister (T), wife of father’s brother (T). (Inaina, a married 

woman, T). 

Anak, son, brother’s son (T), son of all sib relatives of same age (T). 
Boru (ina address), daughter (girl, T), daughter of one’s brother, and all relatives 

on father’s side (T). 

Grandparent-Grandchild Group 
Ompu, grandfather, grandmother. Ompung doli (T), grandfather. Ompung boru 

(T), grandmother. Anggka (A), grandmother address. Ompu ruhut (T), grand- 

father and his brothers on father’s side. Ompu bao (T), grandfather and grand- 

mother on mother’s side and their siblings. 
Nono (T), ompu or anggi (A) ,grandchild from daughter. Also called ondokondok 

(T). 

Nini (T), ompu or anggi (A), grandchild from son. Pahompu (T), grandchild ad- 
dress. 
Sibling Group 
Haha (T), anggka (A), older brother or sister, man to man or woman to woman. 
Anggi, younger brother or sister, man to man or woman to woman. 
Iboto, brother to female, sister of male. Also father’s brother’s daughter. 


Uncle-Nephew Group 
Ama, amangtua, father’s older brother, father. 
Uda, father’s younger brother. 
Tulang, mother’s brother. 
Ina (T), budjing (A), mother’s sister. 


% Joustra, 1926, 13; Willer, 185. 
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Namboru, father’s sister. (From ina ni boru. Anak ni namboru, an endearing term 
from woman to man.) 
Bere, nephew, niece, son-in-law. (Mother’s brother or mother’s brother’s wife 
speaking.) 
Anak (T), ama (A), nephew (brother’s son). 
Boru, niece (brother’s daughter). 
Maén (T), niece (daughter of brother of one’s wife, daughter of one’s sister-in-law, 
also her husband). 
Cousin Group 
(man speaking) 
Ompu (A), father’s sister’s daughter, grandmother. 
Laé (A), father’s sister’s son, brother-in-law. 
Boru tulang (A), mother’s brother’s daughter. 
Poriban (T), mother’s brother’s daughter, wife’s sister or her husband. 
Tungane, mother’s brother’s son, brother-in-law. 
Anak, father’s brother’s son, son. 
Iboto, father’s brother’s daughter, sister. 
(woman speaking) 
Anak ni namboru, father’s sister’s son. 
Eda (A), father’s sister’s daughter, sister-in-law. 
Iboto, father’s brother’s son, brother. 
Anggka, anggi (A), father’s brother’s or mother’s sister’s daughter. 
Laé, mother’s brother’s daughter, sister-in-law. 


Spouses of Uncles and Aunts 
Inang tua (T), nantua (A), father’s older brother’s wife. 
Siporinaon (T), nanguda (A), father’s younger brother’s wife. (A Toba Batak calls 
all women thus whom he must treat as mother.) 
Nan tulang, mother’s brother’s wife, mother-in-law. 
Amang boru, father’s sister’s husband. 


Parent-in-law Group 
Tulang, father-in-law, mother’s brother. 
Nan tulang, mother-in-law. 
Amang boru, father-in-law (woman speaking). 
Nan boru, mother-in-law (woman speaking). 
Parumaén, daughter-in-law (one in same house, ruma). 
Bere, hela (T), son-in-law. 
Simantua doli (T), simantua boru, general terms for father-in-law, mother-in-law. 
Eda (A), man’s mother calls man’s wife’s mother, sister-in-law. 
Iboto (A), man’s mother calls man’s wife’s father, brother. 
Tungane (A), man’s father calls man’s wife’s father, brother-in-law. 
Ompu (A), man’s father calls man’s wife’s mother, grandmother. 
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Sibling-in-law Group 

Eda, man’s wife calls man’s sisters, woman calls brother’s wife, woman calls hus- 
band’s sisters. 

Haha (T), anggka (A), man’s wife calls man’s older brother, younger brother calls 
man’s wife, man’s wife’s younger sister calls man, man calls wife’s older sister. 
(If person addressed is female, called haha or anggka boru.) 

Anggi, the same relations, where age status of person addressed younger than 
speaker. 

Tungane, man calls wife’s brother 

Laé, man calls sister’s husband. 

Bao (T), wife of brother of one’s wife, or husband of sister of one’s wife. 

Boru tulang, man calls sisters of brothers’ wives. 


Step-parent Group 
Ama, ina panoroni, stepfather, mother. (Sorin, to exchange. 
Anak-na-sinoronan, stepchild. 


Marriage restrictions. The Batak have exogamous sibs, which, however, 
have been so broken down by the altered conditions of life that now it is 
difficult to state the number of sibs among most of the Batak divisions, and 
sib exogamy is no longer strictly adhered to. 

The Karo Batak have five main marga, each said to have been founded 
by a fictitious tribal father. There are no chiefs at the head of the marga or 
submarga. The village chiefs among the Karo cannot produce genealogical 
records of descent from the marga founders, as in the case of Toba and 
elsewhere. 

The five main Karo marga are: Karo-Karo, Tarigan, Ginting, Perangin- 
Angin, Sembiring.* The marga are divided into submarga also called marga, 
and these again are divided into family groups called houses (rumah). It is 
absolutely forbidden to marry into one’s submarga or into one’s marga, 
if it is one of the first three of the above-named. In the case of the fourth, 
this restriction is less absolute; in the fifth there are many non-exogamous 
marriages.”6 

It is impossible to state accurately the number and names of sibs else- 
where. Tideman, however, writes that the Timur have four main marga: 
Damanik, Sinaga, Saragih, and Purba.*? Among the Toba, there is no ac- 
curate account of the number of sibs existing. Brenner and others speak 
of five major marga. Van Dijk and Warneck, however, claim that the cen- 
tral Batak and those of Ankola have two main sibs, Sumba and Lontung. 


*5 Sembiring has eight out of twelve submargas with Dravidian names, 
Joustra, 1926, 181. 
27 Tideman, 87. 
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Joustra considers this statement is correct, there being two groups, the 
one composed of the descendants of Tuan Haringguan Godang and the 
other of Saribu Radja.** 

In general, a man must marry a woman of a different sib and the two 
sibs must not be of the same origin. Except in cross-cousin marriage a Karo 
also is supposed to marry a woman of a different sib than his mother’s. 
Every child is instructed regarding his father’s and mother’s sib. Joustra 
writes of the Karo, who call the father’s sib ““marga’’ and the mother’s 
“bébére”’: 


All conversation between two strangers begins with mutual questioning (értu 
tur) as to this point. This determines in what family relation the two stand, which 
decides whether they should call one another by name or use kinship appellations 

A man always begins by addressing a strange man as silih, brother-in-law. A 
woman addresses another woman as bibi, father’s sister. A woman speaks to a 
strange man as mama’, mother’s brother. A woman also can call a strange woman 
kadih, or teman, friend. 

Two persons of the same marga, even though of different bébére, are considered 
very close relatives. According to their age-groups they are silbings, father and 
child, aunt and nephew (niece), etc. The relationship is not so close as blood relation 
ship, but owing to marriage taboos more than a bare name. Sexual intercourse be 
tween name relatives is regarded as incest.*® 

If the marga differs while the bébére is the same, the family relationship is still 
intimate but not so close. One still can be another person’s brother (senina), but 
this relation is usually called érsénina sipémérén. A youth and a girl of the same 
bébére may marry only if they belong to different subdivisions of the bébére.* 


In Mandheling, in former times, there was no adat rule regarding incest 
between close blood relatives, this being too exceptional. Incest between 
those who called themselves ibotoh, sibling, was punished by death. If a 
girl fled with a man not actually related to her but of the same marga, the 
man was fined the amount of her marriage price and the girl condemned 
to celibacy or married beneath her rank and in a distant place.” 

Totemism. The Batak still have strong indications of totemism con- 
nected with their sib organization. Certain sibs are believed to be descended 
from certain animals, said to belong to the sibs so that sib members are for- 
bidden to eat their flesh. According to Neumann, the Southern Batak have 
the following totems: 


28 Joustra, 1926, 181. 

29 See section on Name-giving. 
© Joustra, 1902, 388. 

Willer, 221. 
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Tiger, panther, etc. to marga Babijat 

Dog to marga Tompul 

Ape, goat to marga Si Regar 

Doves to marga Harahap 

White buffalo to marga Nasution 

Cat to marga Si Pospos (pus-pus) 


These sibs are forbidden to eat the above-named animals because, ac- 
cording to many accounts, they are descended from the same.™ 

The Karo Batak have similar food taboos and similar animals belonging 
to their marga. A portion of the Karo-Karo believe themselves to be de- 
scended from the daughter of a giant snake. Formerly, in the court of the 
divine ruler Singa Mangaradja, snakes were fed and considered sacred.* 

Cross-cousin marriage. A man is supposed to marry his mother’s broth- 
er’s daughter but may not marry his father’s sister’s daughter. The boru 
tulang (T) may be either the daughter of the mother’s brother or the grand- 
daughter of the mother’s brother’s father, but the former is preferred. 
While the specific cross-cousin relation, however, is called tunanang, the 
Toba extends this title to every woman he is allowed to marry. 

Owing to the fact that no village statistics or family genealogies are 
available for the Batak, it is impossible to state the frequency of cross- 
cousin marriage. According to Meerwaldt, this form of marriage is not fre- 
quent among the Toba. It would be mere chance, he claims, if a man has a 
daughter and his sister a son, and these two were sapi (rime) each other. 
There, if a man has a suitable boru tulang and does not marry her but some 
one else, he takes his tulang a present and tries to conciliate him.* There is 
no law about the matter, but a marriage between cross-cousins is considered 
the proper form. While I was told that in Angkola a man does not pay a 
lower marriage price for a cousin, Joustra claims that among the Karo the 
sum is less than would ordinarily be asked, in some cases no price being 
demanded at all.** Meerwaldt states the same for the Toba.*” 

* This is rationalization of the tradition that their forefathers actually were the animals 
and that, after their deaths, their souls were lodged in these animals. This rationalization with 
its implicit belief in re-incarnation however may be Hindu. The Batak themselves, unlike 
the Dyak, do not believe in re-incarnation. 

33 Volz, 9; Neumann, 309. 

% My Angkola informant was unable to furnish me with even the names of his nearest 
relatives, because of the taboo on names which had prevailed in his early years at home. 

35 Meerwaldt, 1904, 202. 

% Joustra, 1902, 388. 

37 Meerwaldt, 1904, 202. In such a case, however, the man has no choice but must take 
the oldest cousin without regard to beauty. 
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Marriage with the father’s sister’s daughter is treated under the criminal 
code. The Batak explain the prohibition by saying: “How is it possible that 
water can flow back to its origin?’’ However, in the third generation a man 
is allowed to marry a cousin on his paternal side. This is called mambuwat 
si bere, marrying a niece from the father’s side. While at present all cousins 
of the opposite sex who are not daughters of the tulang are avoided like 
actual sisters, many Batak claim that formerly, when the people were still 
few in numbers, it was permitted to marry the father’s sister’s daughter. 
This type of union, however, caused the wrath of the gods, accordingly the 
custom was stopped.** 

While polygyny is practiced by the Batak, a man may not take two 
full sisters in marriage simultaneously, nor is it even permitted for two men 
of the same mother to take two full sisters as wives. This, the people say, 
would be like putting two whetstones on one ring. 

Levirate and sororate. According to the rigorous patrilineal adat of the 
Batak, 


a woman is as a child the property of her father, as a woman the property of her 
husband, and after his death the property of his male relatives.** 


Upon the completed payment of the marriage price, the woman becomes 
the property of her husband’s sib. Thus, a woman whose marriage is re- 
garded as complete is not only bound to her husband but, by his death, to 
his family, so that as a widow she is guilty of breaking the marriage bonds 
if she refuses one of his brothers, nephews, sons, or nearest male relatives to 
take the place of her husband. This refusal would lead to her becoming the 
slave of the village chief. In the absence of male blood relatives, the woman 
passes to a sib kin. If the inheritor does not wish to marry the woman, he 
has to support her.*® 

Actually a woman is not inherited as if she were merchandise. In the 
first place, she can regain her freedom by repayment of the marriage price. 
Secondly, if she lacks the proper amount, she at least has the right to choose 
her husband’s successor among his relatives. Finally, among the Toba, if a 
woman has a son she need not remarry within the family. 

Neumann gives the regulations of the levirate and sororate of southern 
Batak as follows: 


At the death of a man his inheritance and also his wives go to the waris (Arabic, 


38 Neumann, 491; Meerwaldt, 1892, 206. 
39 Tideman, 134. 

49 Willer, 221; Joustra, 1926, 12. 

F, Warneck, 542. 
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heir) who usually is the younger brother or the oldest son. If the younger brother 
is the heir and wishes to take the wife of his brother in marriage, she must comply. 
With sons (stepsons) the adat varies. Marriage with a stepson at the present day 
is forbidden, but formerly an eldest stepson could marry his stepmother when the 
father was dead. The actual mother either remains a widow or is taken by a younger 
brother-in-law. If there are no younger brothers-in-law or they will not have her, 
she can enter into another marriage with the consent of her son. In some places a 
father is waris of his son and is allowed to marry his daughter-in-law. If the waris 
does not wish to marry the widow of his testator, he can give her to one of his 
brothers. If these also do not wish to marry her, the widow is free to make her own 
choice with the consent of the waris. 

If a woman dies childless and the full marriage price has been paid, the father 
is obliged to furnish another woman as substitute. The best substitute is one of the 
younger sisters of the deceased or another young girl of her kindred. The widower 
then pays a small sum in gold to his father-in-law. If, however, the woman had 
already given birth to a child, there is no obligation to do this. In this case the 
father-in-law at the birth of the first child would have sent his daughter a small 
present as a token that his son-in-law had nothing further to expect. The son-in-law 
would then return a small present to the father-in-law. Thus the djudjur (marriage 
price) purchases not only the wife but the wife and one child.” 


According to a general Batak rule the man who marries a widow assumes 
all the debts of the deceased husband. A widow or widower must wait 
a year before remarriage. Failure to do this is not punished, but the hasty 
party is ridiculed.* 

The actual and presumably oldest status of marital choice is summed 
up by the Toba word “poriban.”’ A man should marry his poriban; that is, 
first his wife’s younger sister; secondly, his mother’s brother’s daughter; 
thirdly, any other woman of his mother’s sib and his own age class. All these 
women a man calls poriban and he is on a joking, or free, relationship with 
them. On the other hand, a man avoids his sisters, his wife’s elder sisters, 
and his father’s sister’s daughters, all of whom he regards as sisters. 

The younger sister of a wife also calls her brother-in-law poriban; a 
woman calls her husband’s younger brother poriban; and two men whose 
wives are sisters call one another poriban.“ 

Among the Karo the female child of the mother’s brother and the male 
child of a father’s sister are called impal. These two are impal to one another 
and should marry.* 


4 Neumann, 487. Among the Toba, it must be a male child (F. Warneck, 535). 
F, Warneck, 542. 
“ Meerwaldt, 1905, 20, 23. 


Joustra, 1907, under “impal.” 
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Kinship usage. Batak avoidances seem based solely on the principle that 
all appearance of wrongdoing should be prevented. If a man and woman 
are alone together, or even exchange a few words, they at once come under 
suspicion. Incest between family members is a thing to be avoided at all 
costs, as it would arouse the wrath of the gods and lead to disaster. The 
taboos therefore are strictest between brothers and sisters (iboto). A brother 
and sister would be embarrassed at being together even when others were 
present. The rules regulating the actions of parents and children are less 
strict, but a father should not be alone in the house with his daughter nor 
a mother with her son. Joustra, who records these taboos, admits that most 
of them are very necessary.“ 

In general, people of the opposite sex who may not marry are taboo to 
one another while those of the opposite sex who may marry and, especially, 
those who should marry are on free terms or on a joking relationship with 
one another. There is no avoidance or joking relationship between people 
of the same sex. 

A father-in-law is very polite to his daughter-in-law. If he has anything 
to say to her he does it through a third party. He is not allowed to utter her 
name, just as he is not allowed to mention his own wife’s. He calls her by her 
sib name or says “daughter of so-and-so.”” A daughter-in-law is also very 
polite to her father-in-law. She does not speak directly to him but through 
an intermediary. If the father-in-law comes her way, she steps aside. On 
the other hand, a girl is very friendly with her mother-in-law, who always 
calls her by her name. The greatest intimacy arises when the mother-in-law 
is also her father’s sister. 

A man and his mother-in-law are on avoidance terms but a man is very 
intimate with his father-in-law. If the father-in-law also is the man’s moth- 
er’s brother he is called a ‘‘second father.”’ In fact, among the Batak, the 
bond between a man and his parents-in-law is stronger than the bond be- 
tween a man and his own family.” 

In the same way a man avoids the wife of his younger brother and she 
avoids him. They may not speak to one another and if they pass on the way 
the man steps aside or, if this is not possible, the woman turns her back. A 
man also avoids his bao, the wife of the brother of his wife. 

On the other hand, intercourse between proper cross-cousins is very free 
and they are said to stand outside the customary law. When they talk to- 
gether or appear openly together on the market, no one has anything to say 


* Joustra, 1902, 392. 
47 E-NOT, 120. 
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in opposition. They joke and exchange riddles or play on words in songs. 
Usually it is forbidden for an engaged couple to speak to one another in the 
house of the girl’s parents, but cross-cousins are not ashamed to do this. 
They are purposely left alone together so that they may become better 
acquainted.** 

Likewise a younger brother is allowed to speak to the wife of his elder 
brother and joke with her, for when his brother dies the woman will become 
his wife. If the wife of the brother is also a cross-cousin, a still greater 
liberty in speech may be assumed. 

Batak men and women stand in definite relationship to both the mem- 
bers of their own sib and to the members of the sib into which they marry. 
Persons of the same sib and age class are fictitious brothers and sisters. 
Thus in Angkola, men call all the men of the same sib and generation sa- 
marga, and all women of the same sib and generation paribotoan, sisters. 
In the Dairi dialect, people who belong to the same sib call one another 
senina, literally “mother members” or “members of common mother.” 
Among the Toba, the expression dongan saina is used, but only for those in 
the same sub-marga.*® 

While theoretically, at least among the Karo, a man should not marry 
a woman from his mother’s marga, all the kinship terms seem in consonance 
with just this form of marriage, and it is considered proper that a man 
marry his mother’s brother’s daughter and a woman her father’s sister’s 
son. The Toba man calls the elder relatives of his mother hulahula or bona 
ni ari (“origin of his life,’”’ or “‘beginning of his days’’) regardless of whether 
he has married his cross-cousin or not. But if he married elsewhere, he has 
a secondary set of hulahula relatives from whom he has actually obtained 
his wife. 

A man must always treat the hulahula relatives with the greatest 
respect lest he incur the wrath of the gods. One shows honor to these rela- 
tives by presenting them with food and by the way one speaks to them. 
If the mother’s brother asks for a present or money, this must, if possible, 
be given, above all if one has married his daughter. If a man has had a fight 
with his own parents, he flees to his mother’s brother. 

Yet circumstances alter cases, rich hulahula being very much honored 


48 Meerwaldt, 1904, 21. 

49 Meerwaldt, 1892, 147, has shown that this should not be used as an argument in favor 
of a previous matrilineate, as urged by Wilken and later Dutch ethnographers. Among the 
Toba the expression dongan saina developed out of polygyny in the opinion of the Batak 
themselves. The sub-marga, which belong to the same chief marga, are of one tribal father 
but come from different wives of the same, and this is how they become differentiated. 
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and poor ones despised. In the latter case a man avoids marriage with his 
lawful cousin. 

There remains a certain legal and social aspect to the relationship be- 
tween two intermarrying sibs. In the Toba language when a man marries 
he becomes the anak boru (male daughter) to the father of his wife and all 
the male relatives, i.e., anak boru for the entire sib. The reciprocal term is 
tondong. Tideman*™ has shown that these two terms express a relationship 
between the two sibs and that while all sib members of the man entering 
marriage are anak boru to the tondong, the most important is the one 
called anak boru sikahanan (kaha meaning old). 

The tondong, besides having his anak boru, also has the male members 
of his own sib as attendants, and these he calls senina (of one mother, sada 
ina). Of his senina, the most important one is his senina sikahanan. 

The anak boru is a hostage who has full responsibility for the actions of 
his tondong. If the tondong does not conform to the adat or does not pay his 
debts, the anak boru is responsible. If the anak boru sikahanan must pay a 
debt and cannot, he calls the other anak boru together, and they all share 
in the payment. 

The only advantage the anak boru has, against the many disadvantages 
under which he suffers, is that at feasts and certain ceremonials he obtains 
some cloth and a part of the slaughtered animal. On the other hand, the 
anak boru must, at marriages and certain feasts, give a small sum of money. 

The anak boru senina come together at all important family maiters, as, 
for instance, a death. Then they discuss questions such as inheritance and 
succession to office. 

Thus in Toba and Timur the anak boru relationship appears to have 
developed from the duties which a Batak nephew owes to his maternal 
uncle. Among the Karo, however, the choice of anak boru and senina seems 
somewhat different. Here also the senina is a sib brother, but the anak boru 
is not a member of the sib into which a man marries; he is usually a man’s 
brother-in-law, that is, a member of the sib into which one’s sister marries. 
According to Joustra:” 


As soon as a youth commences to take part in social and private life, that is, when 
he marries, he cannot be without an anak boru and a senina. The anak boru plays 
the chief part in the trinity. He corresponds to the Malay-Arabic word wakil, agent 
or representative; but is more useful. The a.b.s. relationship rests entirely on these 
grounds: (1) that for every legal transaction an account must be given; (2) that in 


50 Meerwaldt, 1906, 3. 
Tideman, 96-98. 
82 1902, 394. 
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the absence of written records the matter must be witnessed as far as this is possible. 
Punishmenis, fines, stocks may be exacted from anyone of the three. 


Every Batak ruler has his anak boru and his senina at his side to aid him 
in his governmental transactions. The marga from which men of the ruling 
marga (called bajobajo marga) take their wives is the boru marga. 

Marriage and Courtship. In Indonesia as a whole there is wide divergence 
concerning the demand made on women for prenuptial chastity. Notwith- 
standing the generalization that such chastity is prized in patrilineal areas 
and not demanded in areas with tie bilateral family, even the patrilineal 
Batak are divided on this point. Among the northerners, especially the 
Toba, sexual freedom before marriage is taken for granted, while in the 
south the girls’ houses often serve the special purpose of protecting the 
chastity of the inmates. Everywhere child betrothals save the virtue of 
young girls for their future husbands. 

Usually among primitive people courtship and marriage have little or 
nothing to do with each other. The former aims at sexual gratification, is 
often aided by magic, and is entirely an affair between the two interested 
parties, who merely abide by the rules prohibiting incest and adultery. 
Marriage, on the other hand, is an exchange between families or sibs, is 
arranged by a third party, and the interested couple are, at the most, asked 
to give their consent. Among the Bataks, however, courtship frequently 
leads to marriage, especially where pregnancy occurs. 

“There is no dainty cake on which a fly fails to sit,” runs a famous Batak 
saying, and a Batak husband expects his wife to be a hard worker, but does 
not inquire too closely into her past. Boys and girls have many occasions for 
becoming acquainted. In the course of their work in the rice fields and at the 
time of feasts they mingle freely with one another. Full license is allowed 
the young couples, provided they come from different sibs and obey the 
proper rules of decorum. Among the South Batak these gatherings are 
called martandang, a name also employed for the visits the youths pay 
their girls in the women’s communal houses. In Toba intercourse between 
the sexes is especially free and the youths and girls often have a form of 
competition in which four-line rhymed couplets are exchanged. Whoever 
loses has to pay a forfeit: the boy gives a piece of his clothing, a knife, or 
some other trinket, while the girl gives herself.* 

The youths use various means to win the favor of the young women. 
Courtship takes place within the village enclosure in the evenings and is 


53 E-NOI, 120. 
5 Joustra, 1926, 164. 
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called tarutaruan by the Toba. The young men sing erotic songs to the 
notes of a mouth-flute made from the stalks of large sugar palm leaves. 
Charms (dorma) also are employed as well as counter-charms taken as 
prophylaxis by the girls. For it is thought that successful love charms lead 
to unhappy marriages. Sacrifices have to be made to the love charms and 
sung over by the makers. Still another, more prosaic method of courtship 
is called gambir di toru by the Toba: the youth pays the girl for her favors 
but obtains a rebate on the marriage price if the romance culminates in a 
wedding.® 

If the young couple form a permanent attachment or if the young girl 
becomes pregnant, a marriage results. Thus, among the southern Batak, 
young girls of ten or eleven are called budjing, are considered of marriage- 
able age, and sleep in the women’s communal house, bagas podoman, under 
the charge of a responsible woman. All the unmarried men of the com- 
munity have the right to enter a padoman. They come in small groups, 
with lights burning, and speak with the young women, offer them sirih, 
and remain until the chaperone gives them a signal to depart. 

If the visit of one of the courters has been successful, the girl speaks 
about the matter with her parents and obtains their consent. Then on a 
following night the young man comes in front of the court of the padoman 
and calls out the name of the daughter of his choice. She leaves the house 
with him, and together they go to an empty sopo (communal house, without 
walls) where they spend the night together, according to the adat, in 
chastity. This elopement is called mermaijam. After this the young man, 
accompanied by his relatives, asks the elders of the girl for her hand in 
marriage, giving her relatives a pledge (tanda), such as an arm-ring, where- 
upon the couple are engaged.® 

While Batak girls may, as a rule, conduct themselves as they will before 
they become engaged, they must not become pregnant. If a woman, either 
as girl or widow, becomes pregnant without being able to marry her lover, 
all marks of womanhood, such as her hair, are taken from her, or she can 
be compelled to marry a man of lower rank. Because of the unusual license 
allowed young men in their treatment of women—it is not only allowed but 
proper that a young man should attack a young woman if he meet her 
alone—the women are given legal means whereby they can force their 
guilty lovers into marriage. 

A proposal of marriage on the part of the girl is called mahijompo. This 
is done as publicly as possible. She takes the greater part of her belongings, 


55 Meerwaldt, 1904, 280-285. 


5 Willer, 175; Neumann, 239. 
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walks across the village in broad daylight, and climbs up to the house of 
the young man’s elders. If she is allowed to remain a certain length of time, 
the young man must marry her. If the girl has no token of the man’s 
guilt, such as a piece of his clothing, or if they have not been seen together 
by witnesses, she can be ejected. If she has proof, however, the man must 
either marry her or pay the bride-price without marriage. Few Batak men 
will pay the price and not take their purchase. Often a girl will risk ejection, 
since she has no proof, but is merely in love with a man upon whom she 
has happened to cast her eyes. Forcible removal in such a case is very 
much feared by a girl, since it lowers her repute and with it her bride-price. 

There are, however, two forms of mahijompo. One is called manaik and 
is really an elopement form of marriage. Its purpose is to avoid the trouble 
and expense of a formal wedding and it is entered with the knowledge of 
the girl’s parents or even after a long engagement. The word manaik 
merely means to mount up. In this case the full marriage price is paid. In 
mandakit, however, the parents of the girl are not consulted, the act often 
being against their will. The girl in this case usually is pregnant or fears 
abandonment by her lover. While the marriage price remains the same, 
only a small portion is paid off and the wedding is complete with the killing 
of a carabao.*” 

Engagement. In Toba, as well as elsewhere among the Batak, girls are 
often sold into marriage before being actually born. The expectant father 
may be in debt and pressed for immediate money. The custom whereby a 
man receives the marriage-price or a portion of it and as yet has no 
daughter, is called morboru tapang. As soon as a daughter is born to him, 
the father of the groom comes with his presents. The village chief is invited, 
a meal is held, rice strewn on the heads of the boy and girl and both given 
favorable names. The pair are then considered engaged, and such contracts 
often lead later on to marriage.*® 

Between adults engagements can be closed by the sending of the elders 
of the girl and the slaughtering of a carabao. More simply, engagements 
can be announced by the sending of a piece of cloth or a weapon. Marriage 
usually does not take place for a long time after an engagement. The youth 
during the period of the engagement is free to live with the girl. He helps the 
elders in the fields and is fed by them. This custom is followed so that (1) 
both parties can become well acquainted and accustomed to each other; 
(2) so that the youth will be certain that the girl will not give herself to 
another; and (3) in order that the youth, during this period, can perform 


‘7 Neumann, 486. 
58 F, Warneck, 535. 
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service in order to help pay off the marriage-price. A noble may employ a 
slave for this service, as well as to watch over the girl. 

The reverse of this situation can also occur, the engaged girl being taken 
to live with the parents of the boy. This manner of treatment arises from 
mistrust on the side of the youth’s family, who fear that the girl will give 
herself to other men, and if the marriage is very much desired by both 
families. Such a procedure also takes place only when the groom is too 
young to marry. The girl steps entirely into the position of daughter-in-law 
(pa-ruma-en) and performs the usual housework and rice stamping.*® 

The bride-price. The bride-price is the sum paid by the man’s to the 
woman’s side. The south Sumatra name djudjur is the best known to 
Europeans. The Batak regard the payment as a legitimate purchase and 
call wives “‘things bought.” Thus Toba, na hu-tuhor, my wife (that which 
I bought). Nevertheless Batak marriage has remained one of exchange, never 
fully developing into purchase. The bride-price is merely a token given by 
one sib to another, to be reciprocated in kind. The price a girl brings does 
not depend upon her age, beauty, or capacity for work, but equals that 
paid for the mother and grandmother.®® The father thus redeems the 
amount he paid for his own wife. Possibly the earliest form of sib marriage 
among the Batak was one of exchange between two sibs or moieties, as is 
now the case between the two ruling sibs. Cross-cousin marriage then kept 
the two sibs exogamous and the bride-price maintained an even balance of 
trade between the moieties.* 

In Toba the price varies from $50 to $1,000. The owners (porboru) of the 
girl get the main share. These are, in most cases, the father of the girl and 
his brothers. If the father is dead, one of the girl’s brothers may be her 
porboru. But all the relatives, even the most distant, receive a certain share. 
The chief of the village and the village inmates receive a portion, thus 
showing that originally the price was divided among all sib mates. A smaller 
return present is made to the family of the groom.” 

As a rule, the bride-price is not demanded in whole; usually only half 
the amount is paid. If the two families get along well together, the re- 
mainder is never asked for. Cancellation of the debt, however, is unknown, 
and the grandchildren and great-grandchildren can be held responsible. 

If the price be entirely paid, the groom has the right to demand that 


59 Neumann, 483, 484. 

69 Willer, 175. 

6t Heine-Geldern (p. 894) has pointed out the fact that the two ruling sibs of the 
Batak originally may have been moieties. 

Warneck, 532. 
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jewels and clothing be given his wife as dowry. If the woman is of noble 
birth, these are of considerable value and become the man’s property. If 
the price is not fully paid, the children at death or upon divorce remain with 
the mother, who retires to her family. 

These rules are not always obeyed. Sometimes no bride-price is paid 
because the two families are on good terms with one another. The woman’s 
family then often turns to the man’s for financial assistance and aid in the 
fields. If then, however, there is a divorce or the man dies, matters may be 
very complicated so far as the children are concerned. Some insist that the 
bride-price is as good as paid; according to others it is not, and the man’s 
family have no claim on the widow and children. The usual settlement is to 
pay the bride-price without making deductions for the settlements made 
during marriage, so that it would, in fact, have been cheaper to pay the 
stipulated amount at the time of the wedding. 

Occasionally a marriage is contracted without intention of ever paying 
the bride-price or its equivalent. This form of marriage is a disgrace both 
to the woman and her future female descendants who will thus also be 
forced to marry without the bride-price. A girl given away in this fashion is 
called boru mangambe by the Toba, “‘mangambe” indicating that her arms 
dangle as she walks. Such a girl may be suffering from an infectious skin 
disease; or she may be of noble birth yet has given herself over to a slave; 
or she may bear the consequences of adultery without wishing or being 
able to name the man.® 

A fairly common form of matrilocal marriage occurs among many of the 
patrilineal peoples of the Indies, such as the Batak, Gajo, natives of South 
Sumatra and Ambon in the Moluccas. The native Malay term for this 
form of marriage is ambil anak, i.e. “‘to produce children,” this being per- 
haps the main purpose of such an arrangement. Where this form of mar- 
riage exists, the man lives with the family of his wife, pays no bride-price, 
and the children belong to the wife’s family. Naturally, the service marriage 
is merely a temporary form of the ambil anak. 

The most common form of ambil anak is when the father of the bride 
has already reached old age and wishes to take the bridegroom into his 
family as male inheritor. The son-in-law is then adopted into the house of 
his father-in-law, lives there at his expense, and works for him. If the son- 
in-law ever obtains sufficient money to pay the djudjur, after the death of 
the parent-in-law, he can obtain title to the land.™ 

The bride-price was thus clearly an important factor in determining 
the patrilineal reckoning of the sibs. Lacking a bride-price and marriage 


63 Neumann, 473, 487. * De Boer, 370. 
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remaining a matter of exchange between sibs or families, as it was occasion- 
ally among the Lampong people of Sumatra® and still is among many 
tribes of New Guinea, the sibs would have become either matrilineal or 
patrilineal depending on the ownership of the land, etc. When, however, the 
bride-price becomes too high, there is a tendency to evade the payment al- 
together; residence tends to become matrilocal; property is likely to remain 
in the hands of the bride’s family; and, perhaps eventually, the sib will be- 
come matrilineal. While this last-named event has probably never taken 
place in Sumatra or elsewhere, matrilocal residence has been frequent 
enough among the Batak to change the sibs from territorial to genealogical 
units.® 

Forms of marriage. The following forms of marriage are listed by Neu- 
mann for the south Batak and are general throughout the Batak country. 
In all cases, the bride-price or its equivalent must be paid. 


(1) After an engagement. 

(2) After the childless death of the woman; when the father or his heir (waris) 
is obliged to furnish another daughter, although nearly always a younger sister of 
the deceased. 

(3) Through inheritance or succession. 

(4) Through abduction. 

(5) After the free-will coming of the girl to the man of her choice (mahijompo, 
maniompo). 

(6) After “dishonorable treatment,’ 
lover to a marriage (manaik). 


’ 


when the girl has the right to force her 


(7) When the dishonorable treatment brings visible consequences or becomes 
public. The girl then can go to the house of her lover and force him into marriage 
(mandakit). 

(8) After violation (mamintui). 


Abduction is a regular form of marriage according to the adat. Its main 
purpose is to avoid the expense of a wedding. The bride-price must be paid 
in full, however; one-half at once and the remainder in installments. Mar- 
riage in the regular form among the nobility may almost equal in cost the 


*s Among these people, writes Marsden, 259: “In lieu of paying the jujur, a barter trans- 
action, called libei, sometimes takes place, where one gadis (virgin) is given in exchange for 
another; and it is not unusual to borrow a girl for this purpose from a friend or relation, the 
borrower binding himself to replace her or pay her jujur, when required. A man who has a 
son or daughter gives the latter in exchange for a wife to the former. The person who receives 
her disposes of her as his own child or marries her himself. A brother will give his sister in 


exchange for a wife or, in default of such, procure a cousin for the purpose.” 
See p. 21. 
67 Neumann, 474. 
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returns from the bride-price. It involves not simply the feast, but the par- 
ents of the girl must also furnish her with clothing, decorations, and house 
utensils. Thus both sides gain by abduction—the parents of the youth delay 
giving half the bride-price, and the parents of the girl avoid giving most of 
the dowry. 

When an abduction is legally performed the youth brings the girl to a 
town (kampong) other than his own, and she leaves some token behind, 
such as a piece of cloth under her sleeping mat, to show that she has gone 
of her own accord. The youth sends word to the parents of the girl that he 
has abducted her and they pretend to be very angry, but the wedding goes 
through as a matter of form by the simple killing of a carabao. 

Sometimes the elders of the girl are actually opposed to the match 
while those of the youth desire it. Even then the matter is legal, provided 
the difference in rank is not too great. The elders of the girl must yield to 
save her reputation. The initial payment on the bride-price is reduced then, 
but not to half.** 

Thus actual capture-marriage does not exist among the Batak, nor is the 
abduction-marriage in any sense a survival of capture-marriage; it is rather 
an elopement in our sense of the word. Marriage by violation is allowed in 
only exceptional cases. When a radja, for example, is in love with a woman 
beneath his rank and she refuses his offer, he is allowed to violate her. 
However, he must pay the bride-price and marry the woman. If he wrongs 
the woman in either of these respects, he is liable to have his subjects swear 
off their allegiance and complain to another radja. Likewise, if a widow 
shows aversion to her waris, he is allowed to violate her after having in- 
formed his radja of his contemplated action.*® 

Normally marriage takes place when the youth is about eighteen and 
the girl fifteen. However, the girl can marry as young as ten, i.e., before the 
age of puberty. The man uses a mediator for the proposal, as it is not 
thought proper to make it directly. The girl would be ashamed to give in 
at once, and she first investigates the character, worth, and appearance of 
the suitor. Upon yielding to the pleas of the mediator, she says: “If so- 
and-so wishes to make use of the daughter of a poor man, let him ask my 
parents.” This is taken as a sign of her consent. The young man then goes 
to his sopo (communal house) and seeks a dream. 

He takes a separate sleeping-place, apart from the other youths, uses a 
pillow of rice, and prays to his ancestors and the gods for a guiding dream. 
. To dream of harvesting rice or drinking clear water is considered a favorable 
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omen. It is inauspicious, however, if he dreams that he is tilling the ground 
or climbing a mountain. In the latter case he avoids the marriage. Some 
men go to a soothsayer to see if their names fit with their brides. In order 
to produce children the names of married couples and, therefore, the tondi 
(souls) of the couples, have to be in accord. 

If all the omens are auspicious, the man gives his future father-in-law 
and the daughter presents as pledges. The bride-price and the date of the 
wedding are then arranged. The son-in-law brings meat for the wedding, 
pays the bride-price, and takes the bride back to his village.”° 

In all forms of marriage, excepting violation and inheritance, the choice 
of the girl is evidently the primary factor. The bride-price counts for but 
little, as a marriage will not be delayed if this cannot be paid at once. A 
Batak girl, when marrying, is supposed to be as favorably inclined toward 
the family of her husband as toward her spouse himself and therefore not 
to be averse to a second marriage within the family. 

The wedding ceremony. The wedding ceremony is performed by the 
radja. As a part of his discourse he says: “If the man dies he will be re- 
placed; if the woman dies she will be replaced.” As a sign that the bride and 
groom from then on belong together, they must eat rice, which has an egg 
in the middle, out of the same plate, sit on one mat, and allow themselves 
to be wrapped in the same mat. 

Eventually the groom takes his bride home to the house of his parents. 
On the way she gives vent to her assumed sorrow, singing her songs of la- 
mentation with deep sobs and tears. 

After the ceremony the couple are taboo (rébu) for four days. This is 
their honeymoon. During this time they must not work (with the exception 
of stamping a little meal), nor go to the rice field or cross a river.” 

The actual marital status of the Batak is not established until the first 
child is born. Before this time it is not proper-for them to appear in public 
together, and they would be ashamed to be seen talking or walking with 
each other.” 

While marriage is usually patrilocal, within a year the married couple 
must pay a visit to the father of the woman. If the pair are not cousins, 
the mother’s brother (tulang) has the right to demand that they visit him 
also and fulfill the adat requirements. Presents are exchanged between the 
wife and the tulang to show that the marriage bond is not broken.” 
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Polygyny. The Batak have no law concerning the number of wives, but 
owing to their cost the commoners rarely have more than one. In Toba the 
chiefs have from three to five wives, never more than eight. The first wife 
has certain rights over the others. Sometimes a Batak will take a second 
wife at the urging of his first, who can bear no children and would rather 
have another woman shared by her husband than be divorced. There are 
sufficient women in the Batak country to permit the chiefs to have several 
wives for, in former days, many of the men were sold into slavery and others 
migrated to East Sumatra or the mainland.“ 

Pregnancy. A pregnant woman has to observe certain taboos. She 
must not, for example, sit long in the doorway, nor be present when another 
woman gives birth to a child; and she may use no remains of food nor take 
food from another. She is not allowed to loosen her hair, nor her husband 
to cut his. No fire must be taken from her hearth for the purpose of kindling 
other fires. The husband is not allowed to kill any animals. During the last 
months the husband will not leave his wife alone at nights, for it is during 
this period that she is plagued by bad dreams. The gods (dibata) or their 
emissaries visit the unborn children then and give them their future lots 
in life.” 

Childbirth —When a child is to be born, all the men are required to leave 
the house, the patient being assisted by women only. The mother gives 
birth to the child in a sitting position. 

After the birth the placenta (called anggi, younger brother or sister) 
is watched for and cut with a sharpened piece of bamboo. It is buried in the 
space beneath the house, and upon it is supposed to hang the welfare of the 
child, containing as it does a portion of his soul (tondi).* 

At a difficult childbirth various kinds of sympathetic magic are used, 
such as untying knots, opening doors, etc. If the woman dies, her body is 
not given honorable burial but is thrown under the house and burnt. Ac- 
cording to the Batak belief, such a woman committed a serious crime and 
her tondi (soul) no longer wished to remain with her.” 

After the delivery the woman is laid with her back to the fire and kept 
warm for a couple of days. During this time the fire is taboo. In the southern 
Batak country, as in Atjeh, a steam bath is used. The mother and child 
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are placed for fifteen or twenty days in a kind of oven, under which damp 
wood is placed. 

The Karo and the Toba of Central Batakland have a custom called 
manuruhon api ni anduhur, “the bringing away from the fire of the turtle- 
dove.”’ On the fourth day after the birth of the child, the mother takes it 
on her left arm and a stick of burning wood from the fireplace in her right. 
She extinguishes the wood in the water and throws it into the shrubbery. 
Then she takes a bath, washes the child, and carries it in a cloth back to the 
village. 

Names. Sometimes a child is named on the day it is taken to the river 
for its first bath, but often the name-giving is delayed, the Karo calling 
the boy si tangat, and the girl si boru. Usually, however, a name is given on 
the fourth or eighth day. 

A boy is named by the mother, the mother’s brother, or the mother’s 
brother’s wife. The father’s sister names the girl. The father or mother give 
second and third children their names. All names naturally begin with the 
article ‘‘si,”” and the same names are given both sexes. It is taboo to name 
children after blood relatives, living or dead. Rice kernels may be used as 
lots to determine lucky names or, again, the child may be allowed to choose 
its own name. In this case the name-giver slowly pronounces a long list of 
names, and if the child laughs after one of them it receives this name. 

Each Batak actually has two names: a proper name and a sib name. 
The latter is always asked for at greetings. Thus Si Sampei is the name of 
a Karo man who belongs to the sub-marga Bukit. Therefore the man is 
called Si Sampei Bukit. 

Children of chiefs receive other names than commoners. As, for instance, 
Si Radja Balas, “the chief.” Si Anggur, “he who is everywhere known”’; 
Si Tager, “‘fear or anxiety, such as thunder causes.” Circumstances occur- 
ring at birth sometimes determine the choice, for instance, Si Perang, 
“‘war.”’ Sometimes animal names are given, but without implying totemism, 
as in the case of two brothers, Si Gadja, “the elephant” and Si Beruwang, 
“the bear.”” Opprobrious names may be given to ward off bad luck, such 
as Si Bengkala, a variety of monkey. Special names are believed to obtain 
good luck, as when a sick child is named Si Bolat, “round and fat.”’ 

If the parents had previously lost children, a child often is given no name 
at all. When older, he either picks out a name for himself or is called by a 
nickname which by custom becomes his real designation. Examples of such 
nicknames are: Si Gopok, “‘fat,’’ Si Keling, ‘‘dark as a Singhalese’’; etc. 

People change their names as often as they wish, and for the same rea- 
son as in Polynesia, viz., sickness. If a child is sick the parents will change 
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its name in the hope that it will recover. Notice must be given to the 
people of the village.”* 

Teknonymy. This custom is unquestionably due to the rigid taboo on 
the utterance of personal names. Neumann” ascribes the avoidance of 
names to ghost fear, but Tideman* writes that there is an adat against the 
mentioning of names enforced by law. In Timur it is forbidden, even when 
alone, to pronounce one’s own name or that of one’s elders loudly. If a man 
is heard infringing this law, criminal accusation can be brought to the radja 
by the witness. 

Now while it would be highly improper for a child to mention the name 
of his parents or, as we shall see, for a subject to mention the name of his 
radja, there is no objection for a person of higher status to mention the 
name of a person of lower age or status. In the same way, it is improper for 
a person to mention the name of another of the same status. As a conse- 
quence the inconvenience of the situation can be avoided either by the use 
of relationship terms or by reference to the paternal or grand-paternal 
status of the individual in question. 

A Batak will not tell his own name or that of his father; this would cause mis- 
fortune. If one asks a Batak his name he will not answer but will nudge one of his 
companions to make him give the information. Above all he will not give the name 
of his grandfather (ompu). If one asks a woman the name of her husband, she will 
not answer but, pointing to her child, she will reply: ““Ama-ni-on, father of this 
one.” 

Ama-ni and Ompu-ni, father of, and grandfather of so-and-so: all proper names 
begin this way among the Bataks. They call themselves after their sons and grand- 
sons. The name Ompvu-ni is the more honorable, and therefore every Batak longs 
to have it. Sometimes even young men acquire this title by the following method. 
A man’may choose for his young son a grown-up woman and the son not as yet 
being old enough to take care of his manly duties, the father will intercede in the 
marriage and presently have ‘“‘grandchildren.”’ 

Whan a man is a father and has taken the title of Ama-ni, it would lead to war 
to call him by his own name.* 

Among the Toba the word goar means name. However, one never asks 
a person his name directly, by saying: ise goar, ‘What is your name?” 
Instead one says: ise pang-goar-an-mu, “What is the name of the child 
after whom you are called?” The man then answers, for example: Si Dangol 
pang-goar-an-ku, “his name is Ama ni Dangol.” A father and mother name 
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themselves after their first child, and if it dies, after the following. If the 
first child is a girl and the second is a boy, the father calls himself after the 
son. 

Not only is it forbidden to mention the name of superiors, but their 
names remain taboo after they are dead. It may even be forbidden to use 
words containing syllables which were part of the name of former radjas. 
This rule here, as among certain tribes of North America and Northern 
Asia,® causes changes in the language. Thus in Tanah Djawa, a district in 
Timur, it is forbidden to use any word which begins or ends in “hor.” 
Formerly a radja called Horpanaluan lived there. One must therefore call a 
carabao (horbo) si ranggas. One dare not use the common word tuhor for 
“buying” but boli, instead.™ 

Treatment of children. In former times children were taught mainly by 
imitation of their elders. Only those destined to become priests (datu) re- 
ceived a more formal education, especially in reading and writing. In Toba, 
however, all the boys and girls learnt enough of writing to exchange love- 
letters, which were written in native characters on pieces of bamboo one 
and a half inches in width and one-half to one foot in length. 

Children are seldom punished when they are very young. A parent 
would have to be beside himself with rage before he slapped, cuffed, or 
dragged a child over the ground. As everywhere in Indonesia, there is fear 
that the child might lose its tondi (soul). A young girl is seldom punished 
and then always by the mother, not the father. When grown up, she may 
be much more roughly treated, especially if she refuses to marry a man of 
the parents’ choice, or follows a man against their wishes. Then she may 
be cursed, allowed to starve, or whipped with rods. 

A girl who marries and runs away from her husband is treated still 
worse. If she persists in her determination to leave her husband, the father 
must pay back the bride-price and the costs of the wedding. In order to 
make her change her mind the father may beat her with rods, drag her by 
the hair, or put her in the stocks. Or, again, he may bind her hands and put 
biting ants on her back. If the husband agrees to take the girl back 
which he does by accepting a small present from the father—and the girl 
promises never to run away again, she is allowed her liberty and loaded 
down with presents. The punishments which may be inflicted by the father 
or seller of the girl are so severe that many girls have taken their lives rather 
than endure them. Often, where a girl threatens to take her life, a father 
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will pay the fine even if he has to borrow the money. The suicide of his 
daughter would occasion much unfavorable gossip at his expense.* 

Puberty ceremonies. Puberty ceremonies are of little importance for 
either girls or boys in western Indonesia and are probably in the nature of 
survivals, as in Polynesia. In none of the accounts I have read of western 
Indonesia is mention made of any restrictions placed on girls at their first or 
any subsequent menstruation; nor did I secure any evidence thereof in 
Mentawei. The Toba Batak call a menstruating woman dioro bulan (moon) 
and there is a folk belief that the moon is her lover.* 

One puberty ceremony for boys similar to that I have observed in Niue 
and Samoa is connected with the hair. The hair of a Batak boy cannot be 
cut before the canine teeth have appeared, and then it cannot all be re- 
moved, but a lock must remain standing. This is done for fear of losing 
the soul (tondi). 

The filing of teeth (kiku) takes place about the time of puberty or a 
couple of years earlier for boys, while the teeth of girls are filed when they 
reach approximately the age of seven. The mutilation is limited to the in- 
cisors.*” Boys have half the crown cut away with a fine file and girls have 
the entire crown removed. On the same day the mutilated teeth are rubbed 
with badja, a tar stuff made from the smoke of wood, to make them appear 
black. After the boys and girls have had their teeth filed they are considered 
grown up and are allowed to chew betel. 

Among the southern Batak there are certain professional teeth filers 
called baon ipon. Girls are operated on earlier than boys, for had they al- 
ready menstruated it is believed the filing operation would cause sickness 
to the filer. The reason given for the operation is that a person with unfiled 
teeth resembles a dog. 

After a boy or girl has had his teeth filed he is taboo for seven days or 
longer, or at least until the pain stops and the wounds heal. He is not al- 
lowed to appear in public or ask for sirih.** 

Circumcision is an ancient custom among the Batak, as among many 
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other primitive Indonesians, and is called batotak. It is performed on boys 
in secret. The prepuce is split gradually by squeezing the upper part be- 
tween two pieces of bamboo. It is no longer a puberty rite nor is it required 
for all males. No one, however, who is uncircumcised is allowed to kill 
chickens. Girls are incised. 

Among the southern Batak there are two methods of circumcision, an 
old one in which the prepuce is split and the Mohammedan one in which it 
is cut off. Girls are incised in this region also. The malims (Mohammedan 
preachers) perform the act on boys, but girls are still incised by women. 
The girls are operated on before the seventh year, the boys at puberty. A 
meal is given at the time of the circumcision, and the relatives are invited. 
The datu (Batak priest) or malim who performs the operation is paid. Those 
operated on are taboo for seven days and cannot appear in public.*® 

Divorce. Nowhere does the form of social organization show influence in 
Indonesia more than in the laws of divorce. In a strict patrilineal society 
divorce can only be obtained at the will of the husband and then is of ex- 
ceptional occurrence, since the husband would not wish to lose the bride- 
price. An exception is often made in the case of adultery. Thus in Buru and 
Aru, if the wife commits adultery the man gets the bride-price refunded. 
In the sibless or bilateral families of Indonesia divorce is frequent,*® and 
where there is a bride-price the rule almost everywhere holds that it must 
be paid back if the fault lies with the woman and not paid back if it lies 
with the man. The village or family head checks too frequent divorces. 
Among matrilineal people, like the Minangkabau, there is no bride-price 
and divorce is very frequent, being obtainable at will by either party.” 

A difference also occurs between the patrilineal and matrilineal peoples 
of Indonesia regarding the disposition of the children after a divorce. 
Among strictly patrilinear peoples, such as the Batak and the natives of 
Nias, all the children remain with the father. An exception is furnished in 
Buru, where the woman sometimes obtains a daughter as helper. Among 
sibless people the children are divided between the parents at divorce, and 
among matrilineal peoples they naturally remain with the mother.” 

Opinions are divided among the various authors regarding the pos- 
sibility of divorce among the Batak in former times. Joustra,” the foremost 
authority on Batak adat, claims that the old adat knew no divorce and that 
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in no case could the woman choose a divorce. In the same way Van Ophui- 
jsen™ writes of the South Batak that apart from very unusual circumstances 
marriage was for life. Both authors referred probably to the fact that it was 
almost impossible for a woman to obtain a divorce but, presumably, a man 
could always send his wife back to her people if he had grounds and was 
willing to lose the bride-price. 

Willer wrote in 1846 of the Mandheling Batak: 


Neither a woman nor her relatives can demand a divorce, even if they are willing to 
pay back the bride-price. A woman however can request a divorce from a man upon 
the repayment of the bride-price or part of it. Impotence in the man gave the woman 
the right to separate from him or go to one of his relatives. The man can repudiate 
his wife and send her back to her people without recovering the bride-price. He 
can also repudiate her without sending her back but in this case he is obliged to 
furnish her a separate dwelling, food and clothing, and she must work for him.” 


Warneck states this for the Toba: 


Properly speaking there can be no divorce after the bride-price has been paid. This 
completes the purchase transaction which afterwards cannot be altered. However, 
1) a man may be insulted by his wife and send iier home. Then he recovers the 
bride-price after she is sold again. He loses the cost of the wedding and is forced to 
make a considerable present to the relatives of the woman. (2) Where the woman 
runs away, the man recovers the bride-price and the cost of the wedding. The 
relatives put the woman in the block. 


Junghuhn says practically the same for the Toba in 1847, when their 
customs were as yet untouched by white influence: 


Divorces seldom occur among the Batak, but they may occur in connection with a 
specia! adat, called sei-sei. If the man wishes to drive away his wife nothing is said 
about the matter, for he has already paid for her. The wife in this case has nothing 
to get and the children go to the man. If, however, the woman wishes to separate 
from the man, then the adat sei-sei comes into force. By this adat the parents of the 
woman are obliged to give back the marriage price of six yards of cloth, slaughter a 
carabao, and give a feast. The man keeps the children. This makes divorce almost 
impossible for the woman.%” 


Joustra has described the ceremony of divorce as it took place among the 
Karo as follows: 


At the time of a divorce a public meal is given. This is given by the guilty party as 
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a form of conciliation. If no conciliation follows, however, this meal then becomes a 
method of loosening the bonds of matrimony. After the end of the meal, the custom 
of kah-kah bohan takes place, i.e., a bamboo-cooker is cut in two and thrown into 
the air, while the assembled people are told about the divorce. If the two halves fall 
down alike, either hollow or concave below, this is taken as an omen that concilia 
tion is not ruled out. Otherwise divorce is irrevocable.®* 


Naturally a woman cannot divorce a man because of adultery and a man 
is absolutely free, provided that he keeps away from married women. A 
woman can be made to pay for adultery with her life. 

Position of women. The position of women is perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of the wide variation between the “‘patriarchate”’ in fact and in theory. 
Theoretically she is bought and sold as a carabao or some inanimate piece 
of property over whom the owner has absolute rights and whom he refers 
to as “‘that which I have bought.” Being a piece of property herself, she has 
no right to own any possessions, not even her ornaments, clothing, and live 
stock (chickens), as among the patrilineal people of Nias.**® Writing from 
this viewpoint Neumann says: 


Women are purchased and become the complete property of the men. If a woman is 
guilty of adultery, her husband can slay her. He is only obliged to furnish her with 
the most necessary things, as a house, clothing, and food. But even this latter 
she must provide for herself, the husband only providing the field. The man can 
mistreat his wife, even treat her as a slave so that after his death she will be included 
in the property he leaves. The only restriction which the husband has to observe 
is that he is not allowed to sell his wife outright. Yet he is allowed to pawn her as 
a pledge for his debts.’°° The greatest right that woman has, and her only right, is 
that her husband cannot withhold sexual intercourse from her.'™ 


Yet even Neumann does not depict the position of woman as entirely in 
keeping with her status as a piece of merchandise. As we have seen, the 
younger women have the utmost freedom before marriage, as is general 
among the bilaterally reckoning Indonesians. In strict keeping with patri- 
lineal reasoning the bride-price of a woman would suffer were she not a 
virgin before marriage. Thus in Nias a girl who is not a virgin or a woman 
who is a widow sells at half price.’ Then, again, it is more often the woman 
who chooses her future husband than her parents, the bride-price being of 
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less importance than her inclinations. Neumann is referring to this diver- 
gence in status between the unmarried and the married woman, between 
the house drudge and the social head of the house, when he says: 


The lot of a Batak woman is a peculiar one. One moment she is the most abused, 
the next the most protected; now she is bent under the hard yoke of the adat and 
then, again, she becomes arbiter in the circle of her house companions and nearest 
relations. On the one hand she is treated as a commodity for sale, on the other she 
not infrequently stands forth, adorned and jeweled. 


Even the Batak themselves do not take their own concept of woman as 
a purchasable commodity seriously, and, when they withhold part of the 
bride-price, they sometimes say: ‘“‘She is no carabao that she must be 
bought.’ Furthermore, while theoretically, married women have no re- 
dress from harsh treatment at the hands of their owners, practically they 
are as well protected from actual physical harm as their civilized sisters. 


The adat does not see in women objects which one can treat arbitrarily but the 
entire population is made responsible for the protection of women. Wounding, 
shameless conduct, and insult to them are heavily punished. They can, in fact, 
demand satisfaction for the least injury done them. In time of war the women are 
always spared. The missiles of the enemy are not allowed to enter the bathing 
place of the women)” 


The ultimate position occupied by women in any society depends on 
their part in the economic life of the group and not upon real or fictitious 
rules of superiority implied by the terms “‘matriarchate” and “patriar- 
chate.’" The real work of the Batak women begins only after they are 
married, the drudgery after they have children. Hence the seeming contrast 
between the lives of the unmarried and the matrons. 

A woman gets up early in the morning, before it is light, and begins 
pounding the rice. Then she goes to the river to bathe and fetch water. 
Following this she cooks, then feeds the pigs, and finally proceeds to the 
fields, where she has the most work to do. If diligent, she comes home only 
toward dark. Then she again fetches water and bathes, feeds the pigs, and 
pounds rice, cooks, and, after eating, prepares food for the pigs. This work 
is not too much for her while she is still young, especially since women are 
usually physically better developed than men. But after she has been 
married and has had children, whom she must carry to the field with her 
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and whom she suckles for about three years, she ages rapidly under the 
strain of the hard work. It is only in the cultivation of wet rice with the plow 
that the man does the hardest part of the labor. Otherwise he passes the 
time in hunting, fishing, roving, lounging in the sopo (communal house) or 
on the alaman (the open portion of the village), holding harangues or chew- 
ing siri.° 

The Batak and the people of Minangkabau are neighbors sharing the 
same Civilization and economic conditions. Hence whatever difference there 
may be in the legal status of the women of the two groups, their actual 
position in the everyday activities is very much the same. The wives of the 
radjas among the Batak had even one advantage denied the Minangkabau 
women—they were able to have slaves perform the menial tasks of the home 
and the field. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
IN SOUTHWESTERN ASIA' By HENRY FIELD 


HE geographical location of southwestern Asia is of paramount im- 

portance in the study of the distribution of prehistoric man. This area 
is almost completely bounded by water. To the west lies the Mediterranean 
and the Red sea, and to the south the Arabian sea and its northern exten- 
sion, the Persian gulf. On the northern side the Black sea is the boundary, 
while to the east the Caucasus mountains and the Caspian sea form a 
definite geographical barrier. The western borders of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan are bounded by mountain ranges, and the only region through 
which a general migration could have taken place lies in northeastern Per- 
sia. 

In this paper I am going to deal primarily with the area covered by 
North Arabia and its adjacent territory, including Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan and Iraq. 

This small portion of the world’s surface, according to the earliest 
historical references, has always been associated with the Garden of Eden 

the birthplace of the human race. 

I shall commence by setting forth briefly the results of the Field Muse- 
um North Arabian Desert Expeditions, since this region forms one of the 
focal points. The North Arabian Desert lies approximately between lati- 
tudes 30° and 33° north, and longitudes 36° and 42° east of Greenwich. In 
general outline, the section of the country between the Jordan valley and 
the river Euphrates consists on the west of high rugged hills, separated by 
narrow boulder-strewn stream-beds or wadis, which bear witness to the tor 
rential character of the seasonal rains. The hillsides are barren and almost 
destitute of vegetation, with the exception of grass, which when watered 
forces its way through the forbidding flint and gravel-covered slopes. The 
steep escarpments near the Jordan valley give way to more gradual slopes, 
although Amman, on the Hedjaz Railway, is situated about 2500 feet above 
sea-level. One hundred miles to the east the altitude drops about 500 feet, 
and the crest of the watershed, 3000 feet above sea-level, lies midway be- 
tween Amman and Ramadi on the Euphrates river. 

To the east of the Hedjaz railway stands the austere basalt-strewn re- 
gion known as the Harrat-ar-Rajil. This lava bed is about 150 miles in 
length and 100 miles in width. Beyond the lava bed, the high desert or 
wilderness (as I prefer to term it) consists of low rolling flint and gravel- 
covered hills separated by small wadis. 


’ Paper read in outline before the Ameri¢an Oriental Society, Chicago, 1932. 
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The general lack of water, except for isolated wells, combined with the 
rugged nature of the basalt country on the west have caused this territory 
to be known as a geographical migratory barrier. Until the latter part of 
1925 it was presumed that ancient migrations from Asia to the African 
continent must have taken place through southern Anatolia and Palestine 
into Egypt. 

Since the winter of 1925 the entire question has been revised and from 
the recent archaeological survey’ it can be stated definitely that man in 
various prehistoric phases of culture migrated across or lived in this great 
stony wilderness. For example, in the gravels near Bayir Wells, which lie 
about fifty miles northeast of Ma’an, the writer collected water-worn and 
rolled flint implements of Upper Chellean type. These artifacts, including 
a rolled coup-de-poing, were excavated from the face of a gravel bed at a 
depth of eleven feet, six inches below the surface. This was the first time 
that implements of lower palaeolithic type had been found im situ in this 
region. The great traveler, poet, and master of English literature, Charles 
M. Doughty,’ gives the following instance of his discovery of chipped imple- 
ments in the year 1875: 


Walking in the torrent bed at Ma’an my eyes lighted upon,— and I took up, moved 
and astonished, one after another, seven flints chipped to an edge; we must suppose 
them of rational, that is an human labour. But what was that old human kindred 
which inhabited the land so long before the Semitic race? 


He also adds, 


i have found in it [the gravel bed near Mt. Seir or Jebel Sherra] such wrought flint 
instruments as we have from some river and lake gravels and loams of Europe. 


Several days after leaving Bayir Wells I also collected several rolled 


flint hand-axes in this same stream bed———the Wadi Arabah, which mean- 
ders through the great city of Petra——“‘‘the rose-red city half as old as 
time.” 


It will not be necessary to add in detail the various discoveries of several 
hundred prehistoric surface sites in North Arabia. As a general summary let 
me add that flint implements of lower, middle and upper palaeolithic types 
were collected in quantities from sheltered positions in numerous localities 
scattered throughout this entire region. 

As might well be expected, neolithic types of implements also occurred, 
and in this connection it must be stated that the flint implements from the 


? Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions, 1927-28. 
3 Travels in Arabia Deserta, Vol. I, p. 35. London, 1921. 
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lowest levels of ““Y”’ trench at Kish, nearly sixty feet below the original 
surface of the mound, are remarkably similar in technique to the neolithic 
forms found on the surface of the high desert to the west. 

Let us now review briefly the palaeolithic discoveries in the adjacent or 
neighboring countries. 

In Syria flint implements of various palaeolithic and neolithic types 
have been found and there is every reason to suggest that this modern 
political division has been occupied by man since the earliest times. 

On the surface of a hillside near Dera’a, I collected a number of typical 
Acheulean and Mousterian implements, all of them bearing a light-colored 
patina. Mr. Louis Charles Watelin, Field Director‘ of the Kish excavations, 
collected flint implements of palaeolithic and neolithic types on the surface 
of the desert between Mosul and Aleppo. Near Karyatein Mrs. Ernest Mac- 
kay found a beautiful Acheulean hand-axe, which is now in the collections 
of Field Museum. 

In Palestine near the Sea of Galilee, Mr. F. Turville-Petre® excavated in 
June 1925 a fragmentary skull of Neanderthal type, associated with a 
middle palaeolithic culture and an extinct fauna. The twenty-two species of 
mammals amongst the fossil remains dug from this stratum indicate that 
at that time the climate of Palestine was more favorable than at present. 

In the river deposits of Palestine, Chellean and Acheulean implements 
have been collected, proving thereby that this region was inhabited long 
before the Neanderthal hunters of the Robbers Cave near the Sea of Galilee. 

Another discovery of paramount importance was made in the spring 
of 1928 by Miss Dorothy Garrod in the cave of Shukbah on the slopes of 
Mount Carmel. From stratigraphical evidence obtained, the first inhabi- 
tants of this cave were culturally Mousterian and racially Neanderthal. 
The upper strata contained skeletons of neoanthropic man,® who was in a 
developed Capsian cultural phase. These hunters were ignorant of pottery 
or agriculture, and according to Sir Arthur Keith,’ they were dolichocephalic 
in type, resembling in their physical dimensions the predynastic Egyptians. 

In the spring of 1929 Miss Garrod continued her investigations in the 
cave of Athlit at the foot of Mount Carmel. The stratigraphical section 
excavated shows a Mousterian level at the base superimposed by a thick 
Middle Aurignacian stratum, overlaid by Upper Capsian, Mesolithic and 


* Since the season 1926-27. 

Researches in Prehistoric Galilee, London, 1927. (Issued by the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem.) 

® Called Natufians after the Wadi-en-Natuf in which 

, p. 210. London, 1931. 
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Bronze Age levels. Human remains included a Neanderthal molar tooth, 
two Middle Aurignacian lower jaws, and a series of mesolithic burials. Sir 
Arthur Keith states that the later dwellers at Athlit were of the same phys- 
ical type as the Natufians of Shukbah.* The Neolithic of Palestine and 
Syria cccur sporadically over a wide area, and even within a few miles of the 
site of the manger of Bethlehem numerous flint implements have been 
collected. 

According to a cable received by Professor George Grant MacCurdy 
from Theodore D. McCown, Field Director of the Joint Expedition of the 
American School of Prehistoric Research and the British School of Archae- 
ology at Jerusalem, skeletal remains of seven adult Neanderthalers have 
been excavated near the foot of Mount Carmel. This important discovery 
will throw a flood of light on the physical characters of the inhabitants of 
Palestine in the middle palaeolithic period.® 

Let us pass westwards into Egypt to survey in a few words the recent 
discoveries which prove the existence of ancient man beside the banks of the 
majestic Nile. 

In Egypt nearly fifty years ago, Pitt-Rivers discovered palaeoliths in 
the lowest river terrace west of Luxor. Pére Bovier-Lapierre has discovered 
palaeolithic implements near Cairo, and his collection at the Collége de la 
Sainte-Famille, Cairo, which I have been privileged to examine contains 
a wealth of valuable material. Vignard discovered a peculiar, microlithic 
industry, called the Sebilian, in the Kom Ombo plain. These implements 
could be stratigraphically dated, and their discovery was an important 
link in the chain of evidence for the antiquity of man in that area. 

Drs. Sandford and Arkell,’® sent out by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, have found implements buried in the river terraces 
of the Nile, which resemble those implements collected in the terraces of 
the Thames and Somme rivers in northern Europe. 

Two hundred miles south of Cairo, Guy Brunton in 1927-29 discovered 
predynastic cemeteries containing Badarian and Tasian skeletons. The 
Badarians, according to Keith," 


differed in no essential respect from their successors, the predynastic Egyptians. 

8 Tbid., p. 221. 

® Science vol. 75, no. 1950, p. 14. Cable reads: ‘“Three adult Mousterians, surely Neander- 
thal, heavy brow ridges, taurodont dentition.” Also Science News Letter, June 18th, 1932 
reports four additional Neanderthal skeletons. 

10 K.S. Sandford and W. J. Arkell, Paleolithic Man in the Nile-Faiyum Divide. Chicago, 
1929. 

1 Thid., p. 228. 
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They were dolichocephalic and resembled markedly in type the modern in- 
habitants of the Kharga Oasis,” which lies 130 miles distant. 


Fouquet™ measured some crania from predynastic cemeteries excavated 
by de Morgan in 1897. These people differed markedly from the ancient or 
modern inhabitants of Egypt, since they were big-headed though still 
dolichocephalic, with a cephalic index of about 74. 

Keith (p. 230) writes: 


The only reasonable explanation is to suppose that already in predynastic times a 
foreign people had found their way to Egypt and settled there. When we look for 
the homeland of such a long-headed, big-brained people, it is not towards the south 
but towards the north or northeast’ that we look. It may have been some country 
in the Mediterranean basin which was their homeland, for in late paleolithic times 
people of such a type were there. More probably, however, they came from the 
lands between the Mediterranean and India, for, as we shall see, people allied in 
type to the big-headed predynastic Egyptians are to be found buried in the early 
Sumerian graves of Mesopotamia. 


If we continue our prehistoric survey towards the south, we pass along 
the western shores of the Red sea through Abyssinia and Somaliland, and 
finally reach Kenya Colony in British East Africa. 

Abyssinia has been little explored from the prehistoric point of view, and 
I understand that the greatest living authority, M. l’Abbé Breuil, is plan 
ning to make an archaeological survey in this area during this year. I am 
confident that his report will prove the prehistoric cultural links between 
Abyssinia and southwestern Asia. 

Somaliland has already yielded lower and middle palaeolithic specimens 
and while at Cambridge University in 1930, Mr. Louis Clarke, Curator of 
the Museum of Ethnology and Archaeology, very kindly showed me some 
surface flints from the area under British jurisdiction. These implements 
were remarkably similar in technique and even in patination to those from 
near Rutbah Wells in the center of the North Arabian desert. 

Dr. L. S. B. Leakey plans to make a survey of this region, and his results 
will throw considerable light on the problem. 

Near Elmenteita in Kenya Colony, Dr. Leakey has continued geological 
and archaeological investigations since 1927, and his results have been of 
primary importance. The implements from Gamble’s cave are of obsidian, 


# Ales Hrdlicka, The Natives of the Kharga Oasis, Smithsonian Publications 59, no. 1, 
1912. 


8 D, Fouquet, Researches sur les Origines de l’Egypt, vol. 2 
4 Ttalics my own. 
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so that they cannot be compared with the flint technique employed to the ti 
north and northeast. The cultural levels include typologically Aurignacian F 
and Mousterian implements. The skeletal remains are definitely non- 
Neanderthal in character, and Sir Arthur Keith refers to them as proto- I 
Hamitic in type. t 
According to a cabled report to London on April 19, Leakey reported . 


the discovery of a human mandible near Kanam on the shores of Lake 


Victoria in a pleistocene geological stratum contemporaneous or even . 
earlier than the Oldoway man. Pre-Chellean implements were also found ; 


and the fauna consisted of Elephas antiquus, and Dinotherium, etc. 

These discoveries place the antiquity of Homo sapiens in East Africa 9 
farther back in time and suggest that the ‘“‘cradle of man” (Homo sapiens) 
may well have been in this region or in adjoining southwestern Asia. 

Returning to the southern fringe of southwestern Asia, we must admit 
that our knowledge of this huge desert area still remains extremely scanty, 
despite the fact that Captain Bertram Thomas, in the latter part of 1930 
and the beginning of 1931, made his remarkable journey across the eastern 
end of the Rub-al’ Khali—the “empty quarter” of Arabia. Captain Thomas 
did not find flint implements strewn on the surface of the desert, although 
he records" a perfect flint arrowhead from the sands of Sanam. He adds 
that flint strike-a-lights are sometimes used in this area. 

The central portion of Arabia has been crossed by several travelers, but 
they did not search for palaeoliths, and this territory still remains to be 
examined for traces of prehistoric man. Musil, who has made extensive 
journeys in Arabia, told me that since his interests lay along other channels, 
he never had searched for palaeolithic or neolithic implements. 

The recent journey of Captain H. St. J. Philby” is of outstanding im- 
portance, and the final report is eagerly awaited. Philby has also crossed the 
Rub’al Khali, and it is interesting to record that two British explorers have 
crossed this great desert within the past eighteen months, and less than 
twenty foreigners have ever visited central Arabia during the past two 
thousand years. 

Philby entered by way of the oasis of Hasa, in northeastern Arabia, to 
Hofuf and later to the oasis of Jabrin, also visited by Major R. E. Chees- 
man in 1924. 

Philby visited the ancient site of Ubar and turned west-northwest across 
the “empty quarter’ to Sulaiyil and finally reached Mecca on April 5. 

It can be expected that Philby will be able to add considerable informa- 


146 Arabia Felix, p. 207. New York, 1932. 
46 London Times, weekly edition, April 14, 1932. 
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tion to the knowledge of this mysterious and little known region of Arabia 
Felix. 

In Iraq (Mesopotamia) no palaeoliths have yet been found south of 
Baghdad, and it is probable that in palaeolithic times the Persian gulf ex- 
tended far to the north, so that any migratory peoples must have passed 
north of this sheet of water. 

The excavations at Kish have been continued down to virgin soil, which 
was reached at a total depth of sixty feet below the original surface of the 
mound. Below present water level a neolithic cultural phase was found. 
There were flint implements in profusion associated with black polished, 
red and incised pottery, and an entire absence of copper. In the upper strata 
at Kish and Ur, chalcolithic or aeneolithic flints occur which are for the most 
part flakes, sickle blades, and nuclei of various sizes including microlithic 
cores paralleled by those from the Vindyha hills in India. 

In the region north of Baghdad many archaeological mounds are 
covered with flint and obsidian flakes and sickle blades of undoubted 
chalcolithic origin. Near Kirkuk, however, Miss Garrod during March 1928 
found Mousterian implements in the river gravels, and, during a visit to 
this region several months later, I found additional evidence of palaeolithic 
man. 

In the Mosul /iwa my time was extremely limited, and it was impossible 
to visit either the gorge at Rowanduz or the caves in the Aqqra district. | 
am confident that an archaeological survey of these two regions would 
throw considerable light on many historic and prehistoric problems. 

Miss Garrod" and her assistants excavated two caves near Sulaimani- 
yeh from October to December 1928. The results proved the presence of 
both middle and upper Palaeolithic man in this region. The cave of Zarzi 
contained Upper Aurignacian industry of a Grimaldian type, although 
the type station—the Grotte des Enfants—lies more than two thousand 
miles distant. The cave of Hazar Merd contained a Mousterian culture 
closely resembling that of the caves in Palestine, so that together with the 
results obtained by the Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions 
there is a complete chain of palaeolithic evidence from the foothills of the 
Zagros to the Mediterranean. I feel confident that future archaeological 
work in the caves of northeastern Iraq will yield additional evidence of in- 
habitation by palaeolithic man. 

In Anatolia de Morgan in 1909 found obsidian implements of Mouste- 
rian type on the slopes of Mount Alagheuz, which lies about fifty miles 


7 Bul. 6 of the American School of Prehistoric Research, New Haven, 1930. 
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north of Mount Ararat. Dr. H. H. von der Osten, leader of the Oriental 
Institute Expeditions to Asia Minor has reported'* implements of palaeo- 
lithic types found by him in central Anatolia. 

In Persia little evidence, either positive or negative, is at present forth- 
coming, but there is every reason to presuppose the existence of palaeo- 
lithic stations south of the Caspian sea and extending eastwards along the 
northeastern border of the Iranian plateau. 

Mr. Eric Schroeder, my assistant on the North Arabian Desert Expedi- 
tions of 1928, plans to conduct archaeological investigations in the Elburz 
mountains, north of Teheran, and his report will be of considerable interest. 

The American Institute for Persian Art and Archaeology can facilitate 
the obtaining of permits for Archaeological work in Persia, and with the 
cordial cooperation of the Persian Government, it may be anticipated that 
the search for palaeolithic man may be continued in Persia. 

In this brief summary I have attempted to review the prehistoric dis- 
coveries in southwestern Asia and its adjacent territories. 

The climate of southwestern Asia in early historic and prehistoric times 
has undoubtedly played a major part in human development. According to 
Brooks'® the climate of southwestern Asia 


constitutes an eastward extension of the Mediterranean province, and the plateau 
climate of Asia- Minor is similar to that of Spain. Arabia is an extension of the 
Sahara. 


The rainfall is generally scanty and irregular, but falls mainly in the winter 
season. The summers are intensely hot and dry in the interior. The prevail- 
ing winds are northerly over the greater part of this region. The humidity is 
moderate, and fogs are frequent in the river valleys on cold winter mornings. 
Snow falls occasionally on the North Arabian desert, and in February of 
this year snow was reported to have fallen in Jerusalem and to have held 
up the Cairo-Baghdad air service. 

Spring is a short season accompanied by moderate temperature, and the 
desert literally “blossoms as a rose.”’ In the summer the heat is intense, and 
at Kish I recorded a shade temperature of 118° Fahrenheit in the early 
part of July of 1928. 

The reason for this digression on the modern climatalogical conditions 
prevailing in southwestern Asia is to show that the North Arabian desert 
can only be inhabited today by nomadic peoples—the Beduins—since the 
scarcity of water precludes a settled agricultural existence. 


18 In an oral communication to the writer. 
19 C. E. P. Brooks, Climate, New York, 1930. 
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From geological and archaeological data obtained during the prelimi- 
nary survey” of the North Arabian desert, we have proved conclusively that 
the climate of this entire region has altered, and in my opinion it is becom- 
ing more arid as time progresses. For example, at the time of the Roman 
occupation of Qasr el Burqu’, which was during the fourth century of our 
era," a large reservoir was constructed by the legionaries from roughly 
dressed basalt boulders. When we visited Qasr el Burqu’ on April 18-19, 
1928, there was no water available within a radius of seventy-five miles. 
Furthermore, in the memory of our aged Solubbi (Sleyb) escort, there had 
never been more than a temporary pool—following winter rains—in this 
catchment basin. 

In the majority of instances the typologically palaeolithic sites were in 
sheltered localities with a southern exposure. although flint workshops oc- 
curred beside many wadis, which now contain water only for a few hours 
after heavy seasonal rains. Large refractory nuclei were collected from the 
stream beds and it seems conclusive to state that the makers of these flint 
tools lived beside the streams, which are now for the most part waterless. 

The great Wadi Hauran which meanders from Jebel Enaze to El Mat 
is several hundred paces in width near Tellul Abailie, and it is obvious that 
this could not have been formed by seasonal downpours, although they 
undoubtedly added to the erosive powers of the stream. 

It is not possible to give a more detailed account of the climatic changes 
in historic and prehistoric” times, since these cannot be ascertained until a 
special investigation has been completed. 

I have put forward a theory,” which, after careful discussion with sev- 
eral leading orientalists appears to fit the facts at our disposal. 

I believe that the Proto-Semites or Proto-Mediterraneans™ were the 
earliest inhabitants of North Arabia. In physical type they were similar to 
the modern Beduins, who now wander with their flocks and herds across 
this great rolling wilderness. Archaeological data prove the existence of 
man in this region in various palaeolithic phases of culture, but in the light 
of present knowledge it is impossible to correlate the dates of the North 
Arabian flint implements with those from stratified deposits in Europe or 
other parts of the world. I suggest, however, that the Proto-Mediterraneans 


*° Field Museum Expeditions, 1927-28. 

*1 'W. K. Prentice, A Greek Inscription from Kasr Burka, Journ. Am. Arch. 25, pp. 48-50. 
22 Prehistoric implies prior to the discovery of writing, which dates back to about 4000 

B.C. 

8 Outlined in The Open Court Magazine, vol. 45 no. 905, p. 577, October, 1931. 

*4 Proto-Semitic is a linguistic term, and I suggest this new alternative. 
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were the makers of these typologically palaeolithic and neolithic imple- 
ments, and that a late neolithic cultural phase had been reached at a rela- 
tively recent date prior to the dawn of history. 

The genial climate had been changing over a long period, and finally the 
lack of rainfall caused the streams in the wadis to become more and more 
sluggish, until they ceased to flow except after seasonal downpours. 

The result of this change of climate forced the inhabitants to one of two 
things, namely, either to become nomads or to move to the banks of a large 
river. The result may be tentatively suggested in the following manner. A 
portion of this Proto-Semitic (Proto-Mediterranean) people moved to 
water, while the remainder became nomads, whose descendants are the 
proud, virile and haughty Beduins of the North Arabian and Syrian 
deserts. I suggest that those who refused to face the stern rigor of nomadic 
life divided** into two or three groups and moved eastwards to the “Fertile 
Crescent,” westwards into Palestine, and eventually to the Nile or possibly 
in a southwesterly direction to Somaliland and eventually into British East 
Africa (Kenya Colony). I believe that Kish and other Mesopotamian cities 
were founded by Proto-Semites (Proto-Mediterraneans), then in a late 
neolithic phase of culture beside the inviting banks of the ever-flowing river 
Euphrates. These stragglers were “smitten with weapons” at the dawn of 
the fourth millennium before the Christian era by powerful invaders, who 
conquered and enslaved them. 

Their conquerors were Sumerians, who are believed to have been 
racially as well as culturally distinct from the Semites. The Sumerians are 
thought to have been brachycephalic, and the evidence at present available 
points to this conclusion. This theory also accounts for the paucity of 
brachycephalic skulls in the lower levels at Kish. 

It is interesting to record that while the excavations were in progress at 
Jemdet Nasr in March 1928, I uncovered a fragmentary human skeleton, 
which has considerable bearing on the subject in question. This individual 
was buried at a depth of about one meter below the surface of the mound, 
and since a painted (monochrome) jar of the early period was found on 
either side of the skull, there is no question of this having been a late 
intrusive Arab burial. The skull was hyper-dolichocephalic (cephalic index 
under 70), and since it was associated with the early painted pottery and 
pictographic tablets” in linear script, we can presume that this individual 
was one of the earliest inhabitants of Mesopotamia, since Jemdet Nasr was 

Cf. Abraham and Lot, Genesis XIII, 6-11 


*° S. Langdon, Pictographic Tablets from Jemdet Nasr Excavated by the Oxford and 
Field Museum Expedition. Oxford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, vol. 7, Oxford, 1928. 
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destroyed by fire at the commencement of the fourth millennium before 
the Christian era. 

I might, however, add that as long as valuable skeletal material is not 
preserved and treated with as much reverence as pottery, cylinder seals 
and tablets, the evidence not only remains hidden, but, I am sorry to say, 
in many cases is ruthlessly destroyed by archaeological vandals, who allow 
the skulls, long bones or skeletal fragments to be discarded. 

Let us return for a moment to the Proto-Mediterranean migrations, 
which may have taken place to the west and southwest of the cultural 
area under discussion. A contemporaneous migration may well have taken 
place into Palestine and Egypt, although there is archaeological evidence 
for a more or less continuous occupation of the Nile valley since lower 
palaeolithic times. 

Implements from surface finds in Somaliland are identical in patina- 
tion?” and technique with those collected near Rutbah Wells,** and Dr. 
Leakey tentatively agrees that the peoples of Elmenteita may well have 
been part of this great Proto-Mediterranean group, who at an early date 
were driven out of the once pleasant lands of southwestern Asia. 

In conclusion, let us examine briefly the cephalic indices of the modern 
and historic peoples of southwestern Asia and its adjacent territory. 

The majority of the peoples are dolichocephalic, so that it will only be 
necessary to indicate the brachycephalic elements in this large area. Ac- 
cording to Kappers*® the western brachycephalic groups consist of all 
Armenoid peoples, including Armenians, Lebanese, Druze, Alouites, and 
some Mesopotamian Arabs.*° 

The most important and sensational discovery regarding this whole 
question has been made in south Arabia by Bertram Thomas,” who meas- 
ured south Arabian tribesmen and found them to be brachycephalic to an 
amazing degree. These Arabs are, from a racial point of view, totally dif- 
ferent from the northern groups, and according to Keith® they represent 
“a residue of Hamitic population, which occupied the whole of Arabia.” 

I recently discussed the matter with Mr. Thomas, who believes that the 


27 This is never a reliable guide for surface finds in a desert region. 

% Lat. 33°0’ N., long. 40°20’ E. 

29 C. U. Ariens Kappers, Proc. Kon. Akad. van Wetenschaffen, vol. 33, no. 8, Amsterdam, 
1930. 

39 Also recorded in my anthropometric statistics on the modern Arabs of the Kish area, 
now in Field Museum press. 

% Arabia Felix, New York, 1932, Appendix I by Sir Arthur Keith and Dr. W. M. Krog- 
man. 
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aboriginal inhabitants of central and South Arabia were the ancestors of his 
tribesmen, and agrees that the sands of the Ruba’al Khali may well have 
been a migratory barrier dividing racially the inhabitants of north and 
south Arabia. This and many other questions remain at present unsolved. 

In the light of available evidence it seems to me plausible to suggest that 
southwestern Asia and East Africa may well have been the center or one of 
the focal distribution points for Homo sapiens, since in prehistoric times 
this region lay in a genial climatic zone always to the south of the great 
European ice sheets. 

It remains for the physical anthropologist to collect anthropometric 
data and photographs of the living peoples of southwestern Asia, and for 
the careful excavator to wrest the long buried secrets from the earth. 
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KINSHIP MORPHOLOGY 
OF FORTY-ONE 
NORTH AUSTRALIAN TRIBES By W. LLOYD WARNER 


6 ho: kinship morphology of the 41 tribes of North Australia presented 
here will be considered under two main divisions. The first section of 
the paper will be concerned with the various types of kinship structure, and 
the latter half of the article will present the types of subsections and semi- 
moiety groupings found in the northern part of the continent.' 


I. THe Kinsurp STRUCTURE OF THE 41 TRIBES 


There are four fundamental types of kinship structure found in the 
areas studied. Each type includes several tribes in its group. All the tribes 
have the classificatory type of kinship and group their collateral relatives 
with those in the immediate family. For the purposes of simplification each 
type has been given the name of one of the normal tribes in its classification. 
The four types are called Gun-wing-gu, Wan-der-ung, Murng-in, and Lar- 
a-ki-a. 


A. Gun-wing-gu 

The southern boundary of the Gunwinggu type of kinship structure runs 
roughly from the mouth of the Fitzmorris river on the Indian ocean to a 
point on the western shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria slightly below the 
mouth of the Rose river (see map).’The northern border begins at the base 
of Blue Mud bay on the western shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria and turns 
inland for about 120 miles to the headwaters of the Walton river, where 
the boundary line turns northward and runs in a more or less straight line, 
following the Blythe river to its mouth just to the west of Cape Stewart 
in the Arafura sea. All the tribes studied by the author in the territory 
north and west of the two boundaries just described possess the Gunwinggu 
type of kinship structure except the Larakia and Wulna peoples at Port 
Darwin. 

The following tribes are included: Gun-wing-gu, Ma-ung, Gun-a-wi-tji, 
Na-kar-a, Rain-barng-o, I-wai-dja, Ka-ka-du, Um-ba-gar-la, Mai-al-li, 
Worgaits, Brinkan, Mul-lik-mul-lik, Dja-mun-djon, Djau-un, Ngan-di, 


1 Comment on the relative value of the field material in this article will be found in the ap- 
pendix (see page 83). Criticism of Sir Baldwin Spencer’s Native Tribes of the Northern Terri 
tory of Australia and Spencer and Gillen’s The Northern Tribes of Central Australia will 
also be found in the appendix. 
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Ngnal-bon, and Nung-ga-bu-yu.” This type is a northern expression of the 
fundamental Kariera type described in Radcliffe-Brown’s definitive paper 
in Oceania.* 


Melville 
i, 


Map 1. Location of Tribes and Kinship System Distribution in North Australia 


1. Yaernungo 12. Gunwinggu 22. Mullikmullik 32. Ngalbon 
2. Barlamomo 13. Iwaidja 23. Djamundjon 33. Nandi 
3. Dai 14. Kakadu 24. Ngrainmun 34. Nungabuyu 
4. Ritarngo 15. Umbagarla 25. Malngin 35. Wanderung 
5. Djimba 16. Maialli 26. Mudburra 36. Mara 
6. Yandjinung 17. Wulna 27. Djauun 37. Anniula 
7. Murngin 18. Larakia 28. Rainbarngo 38. Karawa 
8. Burera 19. Tiwi 29. Mungarai 39. Allowa 
9. Nakara 20. Worgaits 30. Nullikin 40. Ingura 
10. Gunawitji 21. Brinkan 31. Yikul 41. Yungmun 
11. Maung 42. Warduman 
Kinship Systems 
I. Murngin III, Wanderung V. Tiwi 


II. Gunwinggu IV. Larakia 


? Please refer to the appendix for the author’s criticism of Spencer’s treatment of the 
following tribes: Gunwinggu, Maung, Iwaidja, Kakadu, Mullikmullik, and Djauun. 

See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s paper in Oceania 1, no. 1: 34-96, pt. 1; 1, no. 2: 
206-246, pt. 2; 1, no. 3: 322-341, pt. 2 cont’d; and 1, no. 4: 426-456, pt. 3. In this paper 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown describes all the known kinship organizations in Australia. His 
paper should be referred to by the reader to determine the place the tribes described in this 
paper have in the total kinship structure of Australia. In vol. 1, no. 3, page 334, he follows 
Spencer’s findings on the Kakadu. Spencer thovght he had discovered a regular system of 
marriage by which a man might inherit the widow of his “father” or his “mother’s brother.” 
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e 1. There are usually 21 relatives found in the Gunwinggu structure with 
r two patrilineal lines of descent, in one of which are ego’s father’s lineal 
ascending and descending relatives and in the other his mother’s lineal as- 


~ 
Map 2. Larger Kin Groupings of North Australia ~s 


I. No larger kin groupings ~ 
II. Mungarai (Arunta) Sub-Sections 
III. Wanderung (Mara) Semi-Moieties 


I had exceptionally good informants in this area, and they insisted that their people had the 
normal symmetrical cross-cousin marriage typical of the Kariera form. They also demon 
strated by genealogical material that they possessed the ordinary type of junior levirate. It 
seems likely that cases of inheritance of father’s and mother’s brother’s widows collected by 
Spencer were aberrant and it is possible the relatives were make-shift arrangements to take 
care of an unusual situation, probably due to the lack of a near younger brother of the hus- 
band of the woman. 
In vol. 1, no. 3, page 331, Radcliffe-Brown states that “for the Djauun Spencer gives a 
list of kinship terms which suggest a possible system of the Aranda type. Warner is of the 
e opinion that there may be a difference of social organization between the north and the south 
of the tribe.”” In commenting on this, the informants I had from the northern part of the Djauun 
tribe very definitely gave me the ordinary Kariera type of kinship structure, while the people 


r from the south and more western parts of this tribe’s country gave me what appeared to be 
5 the Arunta form, but either because they were poor informants or because they were confused 
$ by two patterns being in their minds (Arunta and Kariera), their information was incomplete 
S and contradictory. The northern Djauun are definitely Kariera and it is possible that the 
f southern may be. It is for these reasons I presented the Djauun people in the Gunwinggu 


category rather than the Arunta 
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cending and descending relatives. These latter kinship personalities trace 
their descent from ego’s mother’s father. 

The two patrilineal lines, ego’s with ten to eleven terms, according to the 
tribe (the term brother is split into older and younger brother and adds 
one more relative to the original ten), and ego’s mother’s line, which always 
possesses ten relatives, form the basic elements of the patrilineal excgamous 
named moieties found in all the tribes described in this paper who possess 
the Kariera type of kinship structure. 

The fundamental mechanism which forms the underlying basis of this 
system is symmetrical cross-cousin marriage. In other words, a mother’s 
brother’s son regularly marries his father’s sister’s daughter, which means 
that in ego’s generation, ego marries his mother’s brother’s daughter and 
his sister marries his mother’s brother’s son. In the first descending genera- 
tion his son marries ego’s sister’s daughter and ego’s daughter marries his 
sister’s son. In the first ascending generation ego’s father’s sister marries 
his mother’s brother. In the second ascending generation ego’s mother’s 
mother is at the same time his father’s father’s sister and ego’s mother’s 
father is the brother of his father’s mother. In the second descending genera- 
tion ego’s son’s son marries ego’s daughter’s daughter and his son’s daughter 
marries ego’s daughter’s son. 

Terminology: Father’s father and son’s son in the Kariera type, with 
very few exceptions, are called by the same term, also mother’s mother and 
son’s daughter, as are father’s mother and daughter’s daughter, and 
mother’s father and daughter’s son. As can be seen, each set of these terms 
is a reciprocal. Usually the second ascending and descending generations 
possess four separate terms—two male and two female. 

In the first ascending generation father and father’s sister have different 
names, as do mother and mother’s brother. In the first descending genera- 
tion one finds son and daughter usually are classed under one name (see 
Charts I and II). 

In ego’s own generation there is a differentiation of older and younger 
brother. This seems a close correlate of the levirate, that is, it serves to give 
concrete expression in the kinship system to the law that makes a younger 
brother inherit his dead older brother’s wives. 

Sister is always called by a separate term from brother. There is only 
one case of older and younger sister (Kakadu). 

Usually wife (mother’s brother’s daughter) and wife’s brother (mother’s 
brother’s son) are given different names by ego. The reciprocal terms be- 
tween wife’s brother and ego are usually the same name, but wife and 
husband call each other by separate terms. Ego’s sister calls her husband 


I Kaeriera Kinship Terminology 
lish Mai-81l-1i Me-ung 
Descriptive Djeu-"n Ngan-di Rain-barnd. 
Kinship Na-ker-a 
Terminology 
Wau-wit ,bur-we| We-wa, kei-uk-ui 
u-er-intne 
Sister Ye-bawk Ye-bawk ler-le Dja-dje Gu-rait Dai-yepbe 
Me.Br-Son Gein-yok Ne-non Nei-gel-1i | Ger-nuk-ni Tu-lung-in-n 
wi = ‘ 

Mo. Br. Dtr- Nang Ger-nuk-ni - - 
(wife) Luk ial-go-bin Wil-go-wo 
Fe. Na’-part Ne-part Bun-yi Djert Nin-yer-ong No-yer-arn 

oo 
Fa.Sis. Berflu Ber-1u Wi-lu-bi-luj pjo-gong Nang-a-o1 Te-mern-bain 
Mo.Br. jait Nei-djeit Gan-ya Kai-kei Kain 
‘ 
Mother cer-rart Gar-rert Ge-mo-mo Gar-dung Ner-a-nang Dang-8-le 
Fa.Fa. ce-gak Me~wa or ga-gek| Wd-u Mor-e Murat 
(Mo.Mo.)  |Ge-gak Ga-gek or me-wa| Wi-wi Gd-bung 
Fa.Mo. Nemun Me-mim Marn-mern |D ja-mun Mi-mim Mal-teer 
Mo.Fa. Nemun Me~mum Marn-mern Dje-mun Mi-nin Da-mul-teer 
- 
son Gor-loin Gor-loin Kga-win Bo-bo Ki-ung-T Wel-kur 
- 

Dtr. Gor-loin Gor-loin Nee-win Djé-gern Ki-ung-i Wal-kur 
Sis.Son - 

(Dtr.Hus) Gerl-gin Gon-gin Gain-yon Mor-la Da-kung-i Te-kun 
Sis.Dtr. ‘ - 

(Son's wife }Gan-gin Gon-gin Gein-yon Djo-gang De-kungi Ta-kun 
Son's son Ca-gawk Ma-wa or Ge-gek| We-u Mor-a Mur-di 

- 

Son's Dtr. |Gé-gewk Ma-wa or Ge-gek)| Wi-wi Ge-bung Mur-di 

Dtr.Son Namum Mern-marn | pj4-mun Mi-mim 

Dtr.Dtr Namun Marn-marn Dje-mun Mi-mim 
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Rain-barng-o Ngal-bon Nung-ge- bu-yu Mul-lik-mul-lik Dja-mun-djon| Worgaits 
Brin-kan 
ong-gin-ne We-,wal-gin Mur-ri-yu,nin-ni-1é-ka Mi-d jung ,yid-bi Nambulla, be 
u-er-intne 1-lun-nun 
verb Mur-ri-yu,nin-ni-le-ka Mi-d jung ,yid-bi Mur!-muk Baluk or yad 
= 
Tu-1l ~in-ne | Ka-kel-1i - ‘ 
Nan-ni-yer-ke A-wung Nan-gun Ngung-e 
Ta-ger-on Ger-dung 
Kul-kal Al-15-war, or yal-nung| Pur-i-ma Neang-ar-in 
Ba-pa Bai-yung Tl-le Be-pa 
Ta-mern-bain | Djung-ak = 
Nga-wi Ne-wain Bi-pi Na-wain 
Kain Gar“dok - « ‘ 
Bi-pi Ga-gun Ga-ga Ka-ka 
Dang-s8-le Ne-m - » ‘ 
Ni-kung Wi-yung Gal-1e Ka-lung 
Murai Ge“gak ‘ 
Mur-di Djo-wain Gan-gu‘nai Djgr-main or 
- Go-ge 
Mur“ai Ge gak 
wur-af Djo-wain Gen-gu-nai Djgr-main or 
Go-ga 
Mul-teer Ma-nun ‘ 
Mo=mo jung De-pun ja 
Da-mul-teer Mi-mi ‘ 
Lio-mo A-d jung Man-ga 
Wel-kur Bi-eng-un - = ‘ 
Na-ni-ki Nei-yung MUl-1k-nei | 
Wal-kur -djan - i- 
Wung-ar-i Al-li-yung Ne-wi Nai-yi 
Te-kun Ut-nan bd - - 
Mer-ik A-d jung Ni-ner Nim-ga 
Ta-kun Ut-nen 
Mer-ik A-d jung Na-le jing-ge 
-7 
-ding-ga | wWin-gtin 
Mur<di Djo-wain Gen-gul Go-ga or 
De-mur-ding-za| Win-gun Djer-main 
Mur-di Djo-wain Go-no-nai Go-ga or 
Djer-main 
Mul-taer Gain-yu-¥e Mo-mo -djung Ga-wu-nai 
- -yu-wa Mo-mo A-d. 
Da-mul-teer | Gein-yu Jung Ga-wu 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I-wai-dje Ka-ka-dju Um-ba-gar-le] Sub-sections 
Nembulla, baluk |Wul-gu,un-bu-it Ma-ma,ba-da | & 
-la= 
2 
Baluk or yebeduk' 4-la-bir-i 
nade Wil-go-mo Ngein-ma-dir-1-gid-dji] Ni-win 
Ngang-ar-in Wil-go-mo Nung-u-ma-gal- Mar-nu 
1 
Bun-yi Ba” pa Ba-wa D 
Ne-wain Bir-lu Ni-le Bi-bi D 
Dje-aja Dja-dje ch 
Ka-lung Ge-mu Koi-yu Me“lu c® 
Djgr-main or Wi-wi Ke-kea or Kir-ne-gal-lij) Dje-mun 
Go-ge 
‘ 
Djgr-main or Wi-wi Ka-ka or kir-na-gel-11 Dja-mun 
Go-ga 
(N)a~d ja e-mim or ba-bum | Bi-pi Gang’ gu pl 
{N)a~d ja Ma-mim or ba-bum | Bi-pi Gang-gu Be 
Ni-a Nge-win No-Om-bir-di Nir-ung 
Nai-yi Nge-win No-Gm-bir-di Wir-ung 
Nim-ga Gan-yung Ma-pa Gar’-gin cl 
Na-d 
ja-d jing-ga Gen-yung Ma-pa Gan-gin c2 
Go-ga or = 
Djer-main Wi-wi Ko-mam-bung-a Dja-mun a 
Go-ga or Wi-wi Ko-mam-bung-a Dja-mun a® 
Djer-main 
(W)a-dja Ma-mum or ba-bum. |Me-pirng-e Gang-gu Bi 
- 
(mye Ma-mum or ba-bum | Me-pirng-a Gang-gu pe 
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(mother’s brother’s son) by the same term as ego and she calls his wife by 
the same term as he does. 

From the above description it can be seen that the usual classification 
of woman-speaking and man-speaking does not apply here. Ego’s mother 
does call him by a different term than does his father. Ego’s mother calls 
her brother’s son by the same term as he calls his son and ego’s father’s 
sister calls ego by the term that ego’s father calls him. 

Chart II Gun-wing-gu 


Kinship System (Kariera) 


Fa.Fa. = Fa.Mo. Mo.Fa. = Mo.Mo. 


Ego Mo.Br.Dtr. io. 

01.Br. 

Y.Br. 

So 


Kinship Systems 
I. Murngin 
II. Gunwinggu 
III. Wanderung 
IV. Larakia 
V. Tiwi 

This seems to contradict the above statement, but really proves it. 
The equivalence of brothers is recognized almost everywhere in primitive 
society,‘ but in North Australia the sister is also equivalent with her brother 
in many respects. She is the female portion of ego, just as brother is the 
male objectification of ego. Ego’s brothers and ego call all men and women 
by the same terms. Ego’s sisters do the same. If ego calls his son and 
daughter “gorloin’” (Gunwinggu), so does his sister. 

Thus mother’s brother and mother use the same terms; so do father’s 
father and mother’s mother; father’s mother and mother’s father; son’s 
son and son’s daughter; and daughter’s daughter and daughter’s son. 
Spencer and Gillen failed to recognize this and have used man- and 


‘See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Mother’s Brother in South Africa. 


Sis. 
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Son Son = Dtr.Dtr. Dtr.Son = Son Dtr. 
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woman-speaking. This is also true of the Mara, Anula, Mungarai, Djauun, 
Worai, et cetera.5 


B. Wan-der-ung 

The northern boundary of the Wanderung is formed by the southern 
limit of the Gunwinggu variety (see page 64). In the south this group con- 
nects with the peoples studied by Spencer and Gillen who have the same 
type of kinship structure (Arunta).® For the western and eastern limits see 
Radcliffe-Brown’s paper in Oceania. 

The following tribes are included: Wan-der-ung, Yi-kul, Nul-li-kin, 
Mar-a, An-nu-la, Kar-a-wa, Al-lo-wa, In-gur-a, Mung-ar-ai, Yung-mun, 
Mal-ngin, Ngrain-mun, War-du-man, Mud-bur-a, and Buli-nara.? 

There are 41 kinship personalities found in the Arunta type of structure, 
with four lines of descent instead of two, as in the Kariera. This means 
that in each moiety there are two lines of descent whereas Kariera possessed 
only one. 

In the Arunta type, ego marries his mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s daughter instead of his mother’s brother’s daughter (or, from 
other points of view, his father’s mother’s brother’s sister’s daughter, 
father’s father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter or mother’s father’s sister’s 
daughter’s daughter). This marriage forms the fundamental basis of the 
Arunta type and clearly distinguishes it from the Kariera system. From 
the woman’s point of view, she marries her father’s father’s sister’s son’s son 
(this same male may also be described as mother’s mother’s brother’s 
daughter’s son, father’s mother’s brother’s son or mother’s father’s sister’s 
daughter’s son). 

5 See Spencer and Gillen’s Northern Tribes of Central Australia and Spencer’s Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. 

® See A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Oceania 1, no. 1: 39. 

7 In the above list Wanderung, Malngnin, and Ingura are tribes not found in the list of 
kinship systems that were studied either by Spencer and Gillen in the Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, or by Spencer in his later work. They did not work out completely the kin- 
ship structure of any of the tribes. 

Norman B. Tindale, in his monograph, Natives of Groote Eyelandt and the West Coast 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, speaks of the Wadere on the base of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Wadere is the Mar-a term for the Annula tribe, but these latter people refer to themselves as 
Annula. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Oceania 1, no. 3: 332, says, when speaking of the Ingura, 
“Too little is at present known about its social organization to permit us to speak with any 
certainty” about their kinship organization. Part of my field notes were not available to 
him at the time he made this statement, unfortunately, since they contained the kinship termi- 
nology of the Ingura. My notes demonstrate that this tribe belongs to the general Arunta type 
of structure. 
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Chart III Wanderung (Arunta) Kinship Terminology 
English 72 3, 4-5 6 
Descriptive Kar-a-we Al-lo-wa An-niu-le Mer-a and > 
Terms Wan-de} 
01.Br.,Y.Br. Ba-wa,ba-ba-ban-ya | Ba-be,1i-bi 1-11| Be-be,u-ne-ge Ba-ba,Lim-bil-1i| Nea-wa. 
01.Sis.,Y.Sis. ju, Ba-ba-ban-ya Be-ba’ ba Ba-ba,u-ne-ge juea-ru-nur-no Ngan-d 
Lim-bir-1i 
Fa.Mo.Br.S.S. Na-wi Mon-gal-1i Ra-na-te Um-bar-na Nga-bu. 
Fa.Mo.Br.S.S.Dtr4Dji-bar-i Kei-kei Na-mai-gor-le 
wife) Ner-bi-nar-bi 
Mo. Br.Son Mi-nin-é Ma-gar-re Mi-mi Ma-gaer-re Nga-bi- 
Mo.Br.Dtr. Mi-min-a Ma-gar-ra Mi-mi Me-ger-rea Nga-bi- 
Mo.Mo.Br.S.S. Gu-d Ji-den-ga Go-go Go-go Nea-ga- 
Mo.Mo.Br.S.Dtr. |Go-gar-lin-a Got go 0-gorgo Go-go Nga-gi: 
Fa. Gur-ni Pi-yi Lur-lu Nga-be- 
Fa.Sis. je Bar-nan-a Ner-ne Bar-nan-a Bar-nat 
Fa.Mo.Br.Son Ger-du-nan-dji Yir-11-ka ar-du-wan-dae Ni-pel-1i An-ni-1 
Fa.Mo.Br.Dtr. Bu-lung~a yir-11-ke Ar-du-wan-d6 Nei-wal-2i An-ni-1 

Mo.Br. Bi-d ji Bi-bi Ar-di-ar-di Ger-di-gar-di Na-ko-1 
in Ku-d ja v-i-pi Kai-djir-ri Nea-i-! 
Mo.Mo.Br.Son Gwar-ni Mar-nu-nu Yu-wer-ne Mu-lor-i An-ni-) 
Mo.Mo.Br.Dtr. Un-yar-i Mar-nv-nu Yu-war-na Mu-lor-i An-ni-1 
Fe.Fa. Mur-i-mur-i Gan-gan‘gu Mur-i-sur-i Mur-i-mur-i Nge-mu! 
Fa.Fa.Sis. Mur-{-mur-i Gen-gan-gu Mur~i-mur-i Mur-i-mur-i Nge-mur 
Fa.Mo.Br. INa-wu-d ji Ne-bu-d ji Na-bu-4 ji Mi-mi Nga-ni- 
Fe.Mo. Na-wu-d ji Na-bu-d ji Na-bu-4 ji Mi-mi Nga-mi- 
Mo.Fa. Mi-min-a Gar-di-gar-di | Mi-mi Bi-d je-d ja Nga-bi- 
Mo.Fa.Sis. Mi-min-e Gar-di-gar-4i | Mi-mi Bi-dje-dja Nga-bi- 
Mo.Mo.Br. iGu-d ji-dan-ge Go-go 0-g0-g0 Go-go Nga-ge- 
Mo.Mo. o-gar-lin-a Go-go 0-g0-go Go-go Nga-ga- 
Son Djan-dain-ya win-yil-1i Ka-d je-ka-dja Ni-4 jal-1i Ngan-ni 
Dtr. ja-ke-d je Win-yil-1i Kaldja-ke-@je | Ni-djai-1i Ngan-ni 
Fa.Mo.Br.S.S.S. Ar-du-wan-de Ni-pal-17 An-ni-w 
Pa.Mo.Br.S.S.Dtr. Bu-lung-a Yir-i1-ka Aredu-wan-da Ni-pal-1i An-ni-w 
Mo.Br.S.S, pur-in-i Bi-bi ar-di-ar-ai Gar-di-gar-ai Na-ko-w 
-ip-i je. Ya-kei-a-pan-da Kai-djir-ri Nea-i-b 
M.M.Br.S.S.S. icwar-ni Mar-nu-nu Yu-war-na Mu-lor-i An-ni-ri 
M.M.Br.S.S.Dtr. [yn-year-i Mar-nu-nu Yu-wer-na Mu-lor-i an-ni-rv 
Son Son Mur-i-mur-i Gan-gan-gu Mur-i-mur-i Mur-i-mur-i Nga-mur- 
Son's Dtr. Mur-i-mur-i Gan-gan-gu Mur-i-mur-i Mur-T-mur-f Nes-mur- 
Fa.Mo.Br.S.S.S.S. Wa-wu-dji Ri-gil-1i Na-bu-dji Mi-ni Nee-mi-n 
ji Ri-gil-1i Na-bu-d ji Mi-m] Nga-mi-2 
Dtr.Son Mi-min-a Gar-di gar-ai | Mi-mi Bi-d ja-d ja Nea-bi 4 
Dtr.Dtr. Mi-min-a Ger-ai gar-ai Mi-mi Bi-d ja-d ja Nea-bi 4 
M.M.Br.S.S-S.S. [y-dji-dan-ge U-ajar-ri2-1i 0-g0-g0 Go-go Nga-ga-b 
M.M.Pr.S.S.S.Dtr. ho-gar-lin-a U-djar-ril-1i 0-g0-go Go-go Nga-ga-b 


wd Yung-mun Mud-bur-ra 
Wan-der-ung In-gur-8 Mung-er-e1 
7 
bil-li| Nga-wai-i Ne-wer-ga Wa-we ,ye-be No-bung-a 
1-ka-mun-d jer-ge je 
-no Nean-da-la Pa-pe Ne-mun¢-a Gai-lu 
Nge-bu-djin Na-nin-yer-¢e Keln-bum Mer-nung-& Mun-ber-na 
, 
Nga-bu-d jin Da-din-ni-yer-ge Ka ln-bum Noi-yung-¢ Mon-gei-4 ja 
Nga-bi-d je-dja Dja-nang-in-d jer-d jer Min-djer-i or Yor-ung-a Barn-gu-4 ji 
Nge-bi-d je-d Dang-in-nang-in-d jer-d je Min-djer-I or Yor-und-a Dje-wi-dji 
Djep-d je- 
Nga-ga-ga Ge-gek Na-gung-a Dje-d ju 
Nga-ga-ga Ga-gak Ne-gun¢-a Dje-dju 
Nge-ba-ba Nang-o Par-da Bi-ung-e Gi-da 
Bar-nen-e Dung-in-yer-ga Il-lim-bir-e Par-nung-8 Nei-linya mo-gd 
An-ni-wal-ne r-re-ga nal-li or Ne-wung-a Lum-bar-a 
e-8 
= 
i An-ni-wal-na | De-per-re-ge my nal-li or Ne-wung-a Dju-ge 
je-e 
r-di Na-ko-wo Nei-i-per-g6 Gun-gu Ka-mung-e Nge-min-i 
ri Nga-i-bi Din-dir-ka Nan-ni | 
an-ni-ram-in | Ne-di-djer-ga Gan-4 ji Lum-barne-a| Mai-1i 
An-ni-ram-in Da-di-d jer-ga Gan-d ji Bei-ing-a je 
Nge-mur Nir-mir-rer-ga Mur-i-mur-i Ma-rung-e Na-pe 
Nee-mur Du-min-d jer-ga Mur-i-mur=1 Ma-rung-s Gei-lu 
Ngea-mi-mi Nu-min-d jer-ge Mi-mi Noi-4 jung-e Mun-bei-na 
Nea-mi-mi Du-min+4 jer-ge Mi-mi Noi-djung-a| Mon-gei-dje 
ja Nee-bi-d ja Nang-in-d ja-min-d jer-ga or Dja-mun Barn-gu-d ji 
ja Nga-bi-dja-djq Deng-in-d ja-min-¢ jer-ga Mind or Dja“mun Dja-wi-dji 
Djep-d jap 
Nga-ge-ga Nun-ge-wer-ge Ge-gak Ne-gung-a Dja-dju 
Nga-ge-ga Dun-ga-wer-ge Ga-gek Ne-gune-e Dje-d ju 
— 7 
li Ngan-ni-t ja Ne-nuk-wer-ga Pi-ran-4 ju Ke-ung-6 Na-lin-ye 
li Ngan-ni-t ja Da-di-a-wer-ga Pi-ran-4 ju Ke-ung-a Ne-lin-ye 
> 
i An-ni-wal-na | Na-per-re-ge nal-li or Na-wung-s Lum-bar-a 
- Dje-a wd ‘ 
i An-ni-wal-na | De-per-ra-ga Der-a nel-1f or Ne-wung-a Dju-ge 
Dje-a 
ar-di Ne-ko-wo Nai-i-per-ge Gun-gu a € Nga-min- 
-ri Nga-i-bi Din-dir-ke Nan-ni Gui-ung-e Dja-goi-di 
An-ni-re-min |Ne-di-djer-ge Gan-4 ji Lum-berng-a} Mai-11 
— 
an-ni-re-min De-di-djer-ga Gan-a jf Bei-ing-a Gun-daei-dji 
r-i Nga-mur-1 Nir-mir-rer-ga Mur-i-wa 
r-f Nes-mur-i Du-mir-rer-ga Mur-i-wa Ger-lu 
° = 7 
Nge-mi-mi Nu-min-djer-ga Mi-mi or Mir-an-d ju jung-0 Mun-ber-ne 
Nga-mi-mi Du-min-rer-ga Mi-mi dr Mir-an-d ju | Mon-gai-éje 
Je Nga-bi ja-d ja |Neng-in-d ja-min-djer-ga |ufn-djer-i or Dje~mun Barn-gu-d ji 
Djap~d jap Dje-mun Dj aji 
ja Nga-bi dja-d je |Dang-in-d jea-min-djer-ga |Min-djer-I or ja-wi-d ji 
Djap-d jep 
7 7 
Nga-ga-ba Nun-ge-wer-ga iGa-gak or Na-gung-a Dja-4 ju 
Nga-ga-be Dun-ga-wer-ge iGa-gak Na-gung-e Dja-d ju 


[Um-ba-lu-ga 


ll 12-13 14 Sub- 
Yung-mun Mud-bur-ra Mal-ngYn Ngrain-mun end |war-du-man Sections 
l-li-nar-ra 
No-bung-e Na-bai-i or Ne-pe,gal-lei-tji Ba-pe ,ge-lai-dje 1 
ar-lei-dje Dju-le-ma a 
Na-mung-a Gai-lu Gor-laitch , a-o-lu I-ne-mut 
Gai-u-lu,Gor-laitj 
Mar-nung-& Mun-ber-na Mon“gait Mon-gait Der-du 
Noi-yung-a Mon-gei-d ja Mon“geit Mon‘gait Nee-u-yu 
Yor-ung-a Barn-gu-d ji. Dja-wi-dji- Bern-gu-4ji Bo-gal-li 
Yor-ung-a Dja-wi-dji Dja-wi-dji Dja-wi-d ji Bogal-1i 
Na-gung-a Dje-d ju Dja-d ju Dja-d ju 3a-g0-g0 2 
A 
Na-gune-a Dje-aju Dje-aju Dja-dju Ga-go-go 
-/ 
Bi-ung-e Gi-da Na-4 ji Na-t ji Gar-du-gu 2 
Par-nung-8 Nei-linya mo-go-le Ni-mar-a Mo~kul Bur-nang-a-na 
Na-wung-ea Lum-bar-a Lum-baer-a Dja-bar-da Dju-ga 
, c 
Na-wung-« Dju-ge Lum-bar-a Na-mai-i Dju-ge 
- . 
Ka-mung-e Nge-min-i Ge-ga Ga‘ga Ke-mu-mu or ge-djer-dij 2 
Gui-yung-a Dju-gar-di Nol-yin-1 Na-mai-i -djar-di 
Lum-barng-a Mai-li Gurn-dait Mai-li IDjir-ung-a 
Bai-ing-a sun-dai-d je Gurn-dait Gun-dait Na-du-wa’ du 
Ma-rung-a Na-pa Nae-pa Nga-pa Ba-pa 
1 
Ma-rung-s Gaei-lu Na-pe Ga-o-lu I-na_mut 
foi-d jung- Mun- - fon- - 
Noi-d jung-a Mon-gei-d ja Mon-gait Mon-gait Tng-neo-yu B 
je-mu a = i 
Dje-mun Barn gu aji Dja — Barn eu aji ID ju-d ju 
Dja“mun Dja-wi-dji Dja-wi-d ji Dje-wi-dji Dju-¢ ju 1B 
Ne-gung-48 Dja-dju Dje-d ju Dja-dju iGa-go-go 
az 
Na-gung-a Dja-d ju Dje—aju Dja-dju jGa-go-go 
Ke-ung-a Na-lin-ya Ne-lin-ya Ne-la-win I-ge-yu 
ts - D 
Ke-ung-a Na-lin-ye Na-lin-ya Ne-la-win Bur-neng-e-na 
@-wung-a Lum-bar-s Dju-ga Dju-ga Dju-ge 
cl 
Ne-wung-ca Dju-gea Dju-ge Djutga Dju-ga 
ca-mu = Djal-yir-i Ga-ga Ka-mu-mu or geedjar-dij 
- 
Gui-ung-e Dja-goi-di Dje-ger-di Ne-mai-i Ga-d jar-di 
Lum-berng-a Mai-li Gu 
-ing-a Gun-dai-dji Gurn-dait Gun-deit D 
Ma-rung- Ne-pa 
rung-a Na-pa Na-pa Nge-pa — 
Gar-lu Ne--pe a 
P Ga-o-lu T-ne~mut 
Noi-d jung-a Mun-ber-na Mon-gait Mon“gait 
Noi-d jung- ‘ 
oi-djung-a | Mon-gai-dja Mon-gait Mon“gait Bl 
Dje- i 
Barn-gu-d ji Dja-wi- 
@-mur -wi- - - 
ja-mun Dja-wi-dji Dja-wi-dji Dja-wi-dji bju-a ju 
Na-gung- LU D 
Dja-d ju- Dja-dju Dja‘dju 
Na-gung-a Dja-dju Dja-dju DjeZaju 
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Terminology: Ego’s wife’s mother is no longer his father’s sister, as in 
the Kariera type, but his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter; and his 
wife’s father now becomes his father’s mother’s brother’s son instead of 
mother’s brother. However, if the reader will refer to Charts III and IV he 
will see that, if ego’s father’s mother’s brother is mother’s father, then the 
child of this relative, and both are looked upon as one relative and called 
by one kinship term by ego; mother’s brother and father’s mother’s 
brother’s son are but the same personality split into half and given two 
different names according to the descriptive content of each term. The same 
holds for father’s sister and mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter. The two new terms are but the halves of one social personality 
in the Kariera type. 

(It is possible, therefore, that the Arunta type is a later development of 
the Kariera form. This becomes even more likely when the general distri- 
bution shows that the former has a central location in the Australian con- 
tinent, while the Kariera type is distributed around it.) 

In this type the second descending generation’s names are the same as 
in the second ascending. That is, the reciprocal of father’s father and 
father’s father’s sister is the same term as son’s son and son’s daughter 
(muri muri and muri muri, in Karawa). Frequently too, the term designat- 
ing the four relatives mother’s father, mother’s father’s sister, daughter’s 
son and daughter’s daughter is also used to describe mother’s brother’s son 
and mother’s brother’s daughter. (See Chart III.) In Karawa “Mimina”’ 
describes all the above relatives. 

Usually the term given to mother’s mother’s brother, mother’s mother, 
and mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son’s son and mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s son’s son’s daughter is also applied to mother’s mother’s 
brother’s son’s son and daughter. (See Charts III and IV.) 

A glance at Diagram IV will show these relatives to be in alternating 
generations (mother’s father—mother’s brother’s son—daughter’s son, 
etc.). The meaning of this will be made clear when the subsections are 
discussed. 

In tribes like the Mudbura and Warduman the alternation of terms is 
extended into ego’s own line, so that father’s father, older brother, and 
son’s son have the same term applied to them as do father’s father’s 
sister, sister, and son’s daughter. 


C. Murng-in® 


The tribes possessing the Murngin kinship structure are found roughly 


8 See Oceania 1, no. 3: 331 and AA 32: t72-198. 
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east of Cape Stewart, south of the Arafura sea, west of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and north of a line running on the base of Blue Mud bay to the 
headwaters of the Walton river in the west. 

The following tribes are included: Murng-in, Yer-nung-o, Bu-rer-a, 
Yan-djin-ung, Djin-ba, Ri-tarng-o, Da-i, and Bar-la-mo-mo. 

Structure: There are 71 relatives and 7 lines of descent with 5 generations 
considered in the Murngin type of kinship structure. The Murngin system 
has asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage as its fundamental mechanism. 
A male can marry his mother’s brother’s daughter but not his father’s 
sister’s daughter, while a female marries her father’s sister’s son but she 
cannot marry her mother’s brother’s son. The author, in his second paper 
on the Morphology and Functions of the Australian Murngin Type of 
Kinship (AA 33: 188-196), has contrasted and compared the Murngin 
structure with that of the Arunta (Wanderung) and Kariera (Gunwinggu) 
terminology. The terminology is also given detailed consideration in that 
paper as well as the first paper on Murngin kinship (AA 32, no. 2). 


D. Larakia 


The Larakia and Wulna peoples, who were located around Port Darwin 
before the tribes were destroyed by white settlement, were described by 
Spencer as having an un-Australian type of kinship system (see Appendix). 
I was fortunate enough to obtain a number of informants (six in all), from 
whom I ascertained that the two tribes possessed a kinship structure very 
similar to the Murngin, but a more simple and undeveloped type. The 
memories of the old men were such that it was impossible to work out the 
total kinship structure, and it may be that it was much further developed 
than the facts I collected indicate. Chart VII shows that a man marries 
his mother’s brother’s daughter but not his father’s sister’s daughter, and 
that a woman marries her father’s sister’s son but not her mother’s broth- 
er’s son. They are like the Murngin in this respect. There were no moieties 
or sections connected with this system. The fragmentary evidence seemed 
to verify Spencer’s conclusion that they had patrilineal groupings and that 
the man inherited his group from his father. One of my informants be- 
longed to the Frog group. His father was a Frog, his mother a Crocodile. 
A man, by force of his totem, if for no other reason, had to marry into an- 
other group. My informant said, ‘“‘Frog cannot marry Frog.’’ There was a 
strong mother-in-law tabu. The Larakia and Worgaits (the latter tribe had 
symmetrical cross-cousin marriage) frequently intermarried, and two of my 
informants attempted to construct the ordinary symmetrical type of cross- 
cousin marriage and Kariera form of kinship structure for me, but were 
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unable to complete it and usually dropped back into the asymmetrical type 
of kinship structure when attempting to remember the workings of their 
tribal organization. 

Terminology: Larakia terminology shows a tendency for identical terms 
for each alternate generation. If the reader will turn to Chart VII he will 
notice that father’s father’s sister has the same term as older sister, while 
son’s daughter has the same term as younger sister. In the first ascending 
generation to the left of ego the female term nallagunyi and the male term 
nagunyi of one generation will be found to correspond with the first ascend- 
ing generation in the first patrilineal line to the left of ego. In ego’s own 
generation, in the first patrilineal line to his left, will be found the female 
term nallo and the male term na(w)o. If the reader will look two generations 
below ego and in this same patrilineal line, he will discover these same 
terms. In the second patrilineal line to the left of ego the principle of iden- 
tity of terms for alternating generations wil! also be found operating. Un- 
fortunately the complete terminology of the kinship system could not be 
gathered owing to the destruction of Larakia culture by white civilization. 

There is a strong possibility that the Larakia might have had terms of 
affinity as well as consanguinity. Because of the confused material gathered 
I have not included the fragmentary set of terms which seemed to indicate 


this. 


E. The limited family’s relations to the extended kinship groups. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that the Australian restricted family 
forms the most fundamental element in the whole of Australian social 
structure. Most writers have failed to point this out, because of their 
interest in the extended family and the structures bui!t from such extensions. 
The moiety instead of dividing the family strengthens it and forms one 
of the chief mechanisms by which the whole tribe is co-ordinated into a 
functioning unit. 

Of the immediate family only ego’s mother belongs to the opposite 
moiety from ego’s own. Ego’s father, brothers and sisters are in ego’s own 
moiety. Such a structure then accents the fact that, although ego’s sister 
has moved into a different group and her children and husband belong to 
another moiety, she has not been separated from her own Family of 
Orientation and still belongs to the same part of the tribe into which she was 
born; on the other hand, she, as a mother and wife, is tied to her new Family 
of Procreation which has been formed by her marriage and later bearing of 
children by such socio-biological ties as: (1) regulated sexual intercourse 
with her husband, (2) nursing and care of her children with the normal 
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attachment of a mother and her young children, and (3) mutual economic 
help. 

Her children belong to her husband’s moiety. Thus, from the point of 
view of moiety, she does not belong to this new family, but actually she 
does. Her position in the new family is further strengthened by the opera- 
tion of the levirate, which keeps her from going back to her father’s family 
in the event of her husband’s death and making the new alignment un- 
stable. Her husband and his brothers, from the point of view of all of 
their relatives, including herself, are sociologically the same; and since 
the biological content of this position does not matter in such a situ- 
ation, but the sociological problem of stabilizing tribal social structure 
through use of the extended family does, and since the inheritance of one’s 
brothers’ wives forms the chief permanent lateral binding of the two lines of 
descent, she is looked upon as belonging to the new group. Thus we have a 
well-balanced system of keeping the restricted families (Orientation and 
Procreation) intact by looking upon the women of a tribal group as belong- 
ing to their fathers’ families as members of the moiety or of the patrilocal 
group and to their husbands’ group when the levirate principle is active. 

There are other sociological features which demonstrate that a woman 
belongs to both families. If a fight took place between a woman’s brothers 
and other members of the tribe, she would help her brothers; if between her 
husband and others, she would aid her husband; but, if between her hus- 
band and her brothers, she would attempt to stop them and would remain 
neutral. 

The reciprocal activities between “father-in-law” and 
also bind the two families together. The young man through his whole life 
makes presents to the older man in the expectation of obtaining his daugh- 


‘ 


‘son-in-law”’ 


ter in marriage and later, because he possesses her. The older man also 
makes presents to the younger. They are usually mutually helpful if either 
gets into a fight. 


II. LARGER GROUPINGS OF THE KINGSHIP PERSONALITIES OF THE TRIBES 


Several of the tribes do not possess any of the usual larger groupings of 
the kinship personalities (sections, subsections, and semi-moieties) found 
in the greater part of Australia. They are Mullikmullik, Worgaits, Larakia, 
Wulna, Umbagarla, Kakadu, and Iwaidja.* They compose a group of 
people running from the Iwaidja at Cape Don in the north to the Mullik- 
mullik at Pearce’s point, near the Victoria river, and the Indian ocean in 
the south. The eastern border of these peoples averages about 50 miles in 


® See the Appendix to this paper. 
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distance from the seacoast and corresponds roughly to the coastal plain of 
the area. Melville and Bathurst islanders, on the western side of Van 
Diemen’s gulf, are also without these familiar arrangements of Australian 
kin. The rest of the tribes considered in this paper all possess some type of 
larger kinship grouping. 

There are two main varieties, which have been called the Murngin 
variety of subsections and the Wanderung semi-moieties for the purposes 
of this paper. Each variety has several tribes included in its group and has 
been named after one of the tribes within its order to simplify the descrip- 
tion of the type. 

A. Murngin 

This subsection system is but the northern extension of the typical 
Arunta form described by Radcliffe-Brown.'® The author of this paper 
found no tribe in the area studied which possessed the ordinary Kariera 
section system (four groupings of the kinship personality). 

There are two main varieties of the Murngin sub-section system, one 
of which (Variety 1) is articulated to the normal Arunta type of kinship 
grouping and the other (Variety 2) is associated with the Gunwinggu and 
Murngin forms of kinship structure. 

Variety 1: The following tribes have this variety: Mungarai, Yungmun, 
Mudbura, Malngnin, Ngrainmun, and Warduman. The northern border 
runs from the Fitzmorris river in the west to the headwaters of the Flying 
Fox in the east, where it connects with the Wanderung and Murngin type of 
larger groupings. These Mungarai tribes in the south connect with the 
normal type of Arunta subsections found in northern Central Australia. 

Variety 2: The Murngin variety of the Arunta subsection system found 
among the tribes listed here is but a change in the normal subsection ar- 
rangement which, instead of articulating the subsection system with the 
normal Arunta kinship structure, regroups the Kariera type of kinship 
structure into eight units instead of four, or it is articulated with the nor- 
mal Murngin type of kinship. (See page 73 for Murngin kinship structure.) 
In the Murngin subsections which connect with the Gunwinggu type of kin- 
ship (Kariera) the eight subsections are modified to fit the requirements of 
this form of kinship by incorporating some of the elements of the Kariera 
section system. The marriage rules are those of the Kariera type. A! and A? 
are grouped as A for the purposes of marriage, since they can marry either 
B' or B*. This grouping forms the eight subsections into four sections for 
‘the purposes of marriage. 


10 See W. Lloyd Warner, AA 32, no. 2, and Oceania, 1, no. 3: 331. 
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The father’s section is not considered in the descent of the child. It does 
not matter whether he is A’ or A’, or if he belongs to a wrong subsection, 
but the mother’s subsection does count—if she is B' her children will be D?; 
if she is B?, they will be D'. The descent of the children follows the rules of 
a normal Arunta system where descent is traced through eight subsections 
instead of four sections; the marriage, the rules of a normal Kariera type. 

In Chart VIII it will be seen that ego’s father’s positions are D' and D*. 
This means that ego’s biological father and his biological father’s brothers 
have two subsections instead of one as in the ordinary Arunta type. Nor- 
mally in the Arunta type, if ego is A', his father must be D', but among 
these northern people ego’s father can be either D' or D*. In ego’s own fam- 
ily he may be A! because his mother was C? (see Chart VIII) while his 
brother by the same father could be A’, because the latter’s mother was C’. 

Chart VIII 


Murngin Sub-sections (Arunta) 


A bd 
of 
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D 


Que 


This disturbs one of the fundamental principles of Australian kinship 
that is the equivalence of all brothers and, in the north, of brothers and 
sisters. Since brothers can belong to different subsections of a section, the 
native has overcome this isolated contradiction to the rest of his social 
structure by saying that the members of the two subsections are “just the 
same as brothers.”’ When an important sacred ceremony occurs which at- 
tracts the members of many tribes they are treated accordingly and no dis- 
tinction is shown between them. 

Further, one of the chief functions of the eight subsections system in 
the north is demonstrated. Most ceremonies in the north are intertribal. 
The greater the number of tribes represented, the more pleased is the local 
tribe where the ceremony is being held. The people along the lower reaches 
of the Goyder river frequently have visitors from the Mary river country 
and the tribes from the Roper’s tributaries. 


A glance at the map shows us that at least three distinct types of kin- 
ship are represented: Kariera (Gunwinggu), Murngin and Arunta (Mun- 
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garai). The kinship names of each are very different, whereas the subsection 
names are quite similar and for a great many tribes exactly the same. When 
at one of these ceremonies people from a distant country are nearly always 
called by their subsection names and not by kinship terms. Further, two 
men belonging to the same subsection look upon themselves as brothers 
and those in the marrying subsections opposite them (A'=B! or B?; 
A?=B! or B*) as wives and wives’ brothers, which shows that in reality the 
functions of the subsections in the north are primarily international and 
secondarily local. However, in ego’s own tribe he might be hailed by his 
subsection name or he might cali his wife by such a term. Even the small 
children address each other by their subsection names. The subsection, 
then, is not so much a mechanism regulating marriage, since the kinship 
term—mother’s brother’s daughter or mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter—decides that, but it is an addition to the extended family and 
classificatory system. This further extends the classificatory method to 
include all peoples into further simplified kin-groupings. Instead of 21 
possible relatives in the Kariera type that one would meet at an intertribal 
ceremony, one would only have eight terms for all individuals, and instead 
of 71 terms for the Murngin type, one need only know the eight subsections. 
This eliminates the obvious difficulty facing the elders of attempting to 
solve what the classificatory relationship is of two men, let us say, from El- 
cho island and the Mary river. Whereas, if a man says he is Dju-la-ma 
(Mudbura) when he arrives in camp the old men say “‘that’s all the same 
as Buralung [Murngin] here.’”’ The peoples of all tribes know what the 
equivalent subsection terms are of nearby groups of people with different 
subsection terms. Adjacent tribes usually have the same terminology for 
their subsections. 

The Murngin sub-variety in the northeastern part of Arnhem Land 
articulates with the Murngin type of kinship structure, as can be seen from 
the charts. 


B. Wanderung Semi-Moieties" 


Around the base of the Gulf of Carpentaria and at the mouth of the 
Roper river are a group of tribes (first six in Chart III) who possess the 
normal Arunta type of kinship, but have a totally different grouping of the 
kin. Each tribe has four named divisions, but instead of the son being in a 

11 See Oceania 1, no. 1: 40 (in addition to the “Mara, Anyula, Nullikin, Yikul, and 
Wanderung”’ tribes listed by Radcliffe-Brown as possessing moiety structure, Karawa and 
Allowa should be added); 1, no. 3: 332; Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia: 76-132. 
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different division from his father, as in the normal section systems, he re- 
mains in the same group (see Chart IX). If the father is P, the son is P. This 
gives each of the four patrilineal lines a name (see Wanderung in Chart XI) 
and creates a condition where there are two named divisions in each moiety. 

Marriage is exogamous. Ego cannot marry into his own or the group 
belonging to his side of the tribe. Not only is he excluded from these two 
groups, but he cannot marry into his mother’s group of the opposite 
moiety. He must marry into one of the groups of the other moiety. If ego’s 
mother is R or S he will always be P, but if his mother was R, his wife must 
be S, and his son’s wife R again. 

This creates an alternation of generations of mothers and of wives which 
suggests an interesting possibility. Let us suppose each P who married R 
were given a special name to indicate such a-marriage rule and that each 
P who married S were given an individual name to indicate that his group 


Chart Ix 


Wanderung Semi-Moieties (Mara) 
(after Radcliffe-Brown) 


always married S, and this were universal throughout the four named 
patrilineal lines; such an arrangement would create a typical eight-subsec- 
tion system of the Arunta type. 

If the reader will look at Chart [X he will see ego with P followed by an 
A' and below P with a D?. By following these powers through and com- 
paring them with Chart VIII he will find that they are exactly the same. 
Under the four named patrilineal line system that prevails, each line has 
only one name under the Arunta system, and each line has two names that 


alternate by generations. 

Whether the Mara semi-moiety’s type is a modification of the Arunta 
form, or whether the Arunta system comes from the Mara system, or 
whether they are both but modifications of an earlier form cannot be proved. 
There are facts supporting any one of these hypotheses. 

It will be noticed in examining Chart IX that each patrilineal line has 
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earlier in this paper. Frequently the native confuses the kinship term with 
the subsection term in the mother’s father’s and mother’s mother’s brother’s 
lines of descent. The fact that there are two names for each of these in 
dividual relatives (the kin and section name) indicates that the native does 
see them as separate and distinct systems, but also the confusion of such 
names shows further that they are looked upon somewhat as the same thing 
and serve the same general functions. 

The various types of kinship systems articulated to the two types of 
larger groupings and their sub-varieties create the following groupings: 

1. Larakia-Wulna: There are no sections, sub-sections, or semi-moieties 
found in this area; the kinship system is Murngin in general form.” 


Cuart XI. WANDERUNG SEmI-MOIETIES 


Wanderung, 


Semi-Moiety Mara, Yikul, Annula Karawa 
Allowa 
a Ma-rung-iin Wa-u-gar-i’-a Wa-u-gar-i’-a 
Q ad Mom-bal’-li Mum-bal’-li Mim-bal-mir’-a 
Pur’-dal Pur’-dal Wu-dal-mir’-a 
Gur’ yal Wi-a-li’-a Wi-al-mir’-a 


2. Mullikmullik: This includes all the tribes found from the Iwaidja in 
the north at Cape Don and running in a narrow band down the Indian 
ocean’s coast to the Mullikmullik in the south. They have the Kariera type 
of kinship structure but no sections or subsections or any form of larger 
grouping of the kinship personalities. 

3. Gunwinggu-Murngin: These people, found in central Arnhem Land 
east of the peoples just described, have the Kariera type of kinship with the 
Murngin variety of subsections. 

4. Murngin-Murngin: This group includes the eight tribes in north- 
eastern Arnhem Land which have the Murngin variety of kinship with the 
Murngin type of subsections. 


12 C, W. M. Hart, The Tiwi of Melville and Bathurst Islands, Oceania 1, no. 2: 167-180; 
also Oceania 1, no. 3: 333; and Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of 


Australia. 
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CHART XII WANDERING 


GROUPING OF KIN INTO MURNGIN SUB-SECTION SYSTEM 


Fa.Fa. 

Mo.Mo. 

Older & Younger Brothers 
Sister 

Son’s Son 

Son’s Dtr. 


ca and 2 


Mo.Br. 
Mother 
Sis’s. Son 
Sis’s. Dtr. 


GROUPING OF KIN IN SEMI-MOIETIES 


Fa.Fa. 
Fa.Fa.Sis. 
Father 
Fa.Sis. 

Older Brother 
Younger Brother 
Sister 

Son 

Daughter 
Son’s son 
Son’s Dtr. 
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Mo.Fa. 
Mo.Fa.Sis. 
Mo.Br. 

Mother 
Mo.Br.Son 
Mo.Br.Dtr. 
Mo.Br.Son’s Son 
Mo.Br.Son’s Dtr. 
Dtr’s. Son 

Dtr’s. Dtr. 


B l and 2 


Fa.Mo. 
Mo.Fa. 
Mo.Br.Son 
Mo.Br.Dtr. 
Dtr’s. Son 
Dtr’s. Dtr 
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Father 
Fa.Sis. 
Son 
Dtr. 


Fa.Mo.Br. 

Fa.Mo. 

Fa.Mo.Br.Son 

Fa.Mo.Br.Dtr. 

Fa.Mo.Br.Son’s Son (wife’s Br.) 
Fa.Mo.Br.Son’s Dtr. (wife) 
Fa.Mo.Br.Son’s Son’s Son 
Fa.Mo.Br.Son’s Son’s Dtr. 
Fa.Mo.Br.Son’s Son’s Son’s Son 
Fa.Mo.Br.Son’s Son’s Son’s Dtr. 


Mo.Mo.Br. 
Mo. Mo. 
Mo.Mo.Br.Son 
Mo.Mo.Br.Dtr. 
Mo.Mo.Br.Son’s Son 
Mo.Mo.Br.Son’s Dtr. 
Sis.Son 
Sis.Dtr. 
Sis.Dtr.Son 
Sis.Dtr.Dtr. 
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5. Mungarai-Murngin: These people have the ordinary Arunta type of 
kinship structure articulated with the normal Arunta type of subsections, 
of which the Murngin is but a modification. 

6. Mungarai-Wanderung: In this group the normal Arunta type of kin- 
ship structure is articulated to the normal Mara-Annula (Wanderung) 
semi-moiety groupings. 

7. Mungarai-Ingura: On Groote Eyelandt and Bickerton island the 
Ingura tribe has a normal Arunta type of kinship structure articulated to a 
probable variant of the semi-moiety system found among the Wanderung 
and other tribes on the southwestern base of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
author had two informants from this area who spoke but very little Eng- 
lish, and it was necessary to work with an interpreter who belonged to an- 
other tribe. It may be possible that they also possess a typical Wanderung 
semi-moiety system, but there seemed to be sufficient evidence from the 
rather chaotic account I received from them to demonstrate that it varied 
very considerably from the usual form found in the Mara-Annula type of 
grouping. 


APPENDIX 
A. RELATIVE WORTH OF THE FIELD MATERIAL OF THE VARIOUS AREAS STUDIED 


The field work for this paper was done under the auspices of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Australian National Research Council during the 
years 1927-1929. A large amount of genealogical material was gathered for 
a study of the kinship systems of the eight tribes who possess the Murngin 
type of kin grouping as well as for the subsections of the same people. A 
sufficiently large number of genealogies was collected to determine what 
type of kinship structure and subsections are found among the tribes to the 
west of the Murngin. The Wulna and Larakia people are the least satis- 
factory of the lot, since their whole social organization has been destroyed 
largely by white intrusion, and one is dependent upon the memories of old 
men for the facts on their former kinship system. The author places less 
reliance on his conclusions for this area than any other studied. He was not 
in the Victoria and Daley river regions or on Groote Eyelandt, but had 
informants in the tribes from the three areas. There is also a possibility 
that the results for these areas are not as conclusive as they are from the 
others. However, it is fairly certain the material on the general structures of 


the tribes of these latter areas which is presented here is accurate and reli- 
able. 
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B. CRITICISM OF SPENCER AND GILLEN’S PUBLICATIONS 
ON NorTH AUSTRALIAN TRIBES 


The Melville and Bathurst peoples listed by Spencer, pages 5-7 of his 
Native Tribes of Northern Australia, were discovered by Mr. Charles Hart 
to be called the Tiwi and are one tribe. The “Airiman”’ of Spencer, accord- 
ing to native informants from that tribe, call themselves Ngrainmun and 
are so listed in this paper. Spencer’s Geimbio, placed on his map to the 
east of the Kakadu, are the Gunwinggu. In the family group (Fig. 9, op- 
posite page 6 of the Native Tribes of Northern Australia) are two men and 
seven adult women, all of whom are listed as Geimbio people by Spencer. 
While I was in their area my Gunwinggu informants, who took a keen 
interest in pictures of aborigines, identified by name each of these people, 
gave their relationship term for them, and said they were all Gunwinggu. 
The people called by Spencer ‘“‘Umoriu” are the Maung. I have changed 
Spencer’s spelling of the Kallaua to Allua, since all my informants insisted 
upon this pronunciation. On page 52 of the Native Tribes of Northern Aus- 
tralia, after describing the Kakadu tribe’s kinship system under the general 
heading of ‘‘Tribes without Class Organization,” he lists the Geimbio as 
having no subsection system. This is incorrect, as my evidence demon- 
strates. 

In pages 54-65 Spencer discusses the subsection and semi-moiety system 
of the Warduman, Mudburra, Yungmun and Mungarai. He lists them all 
as having eight subsections, with which I agree, although our terminology 
does not entirely check. He lists the Mara and Nullikin as having a semi- 
moiety (named patrilineal lines), with which I also agree. 

I do not agree with Spencer’s findings on the Kakadu or the Djauun. 
See footnote 3 in this paper. 


C. GENERAL EXPLANATION OF CHARTS 


Charts I, III and V present the three major types of kinship structure 
in North Australia (I, Kariera; III, Arunta; V, Murngin). If the reader will 
look at the first vertical column on the left of Chart I, he will see at the 
head of the column the title ““English Descriptive Terms.’’ Below that are 
the abbreviated terms in the first column of older brother, younger brother, 
older sister and younger sister. At the second vertical column from the left, 
he will notice the heading ‘‘Karawa”’ and below that the terms ba-wa and 
ba-ba-ban-ya, and in the same square and below the last two terms ma-dju 
and ba-ba-ban-ya once again. This column laterally corresponds with the 
older brother, younger brother, older sister and younger sister descriptive 
terms found in the first column and means that in the Karawa tribe older 
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brother is called bawa, younger brother is called bababanya, older sister 
is called madju and younger sister is called bababanya. Going through the 
uppermost lateral line (the older brother-younger brother, et cetera line}, 
one can very quickly determine just what the native term is for each de- 
scriptive kinship personality and one can also trace terminological connec- 
tions or lack of connections between the various tribes. For example, 
Karawa’s term for older brother (bawa) and the four tribes’ Allowa, An- 
nula, Mara and Yikul term for older brother, baba, show a very obvious 
connection. Mungarai, Mudburra, Ngrainmun, and Warduman, in Chart 
III, all show, with slight phonetic shifts, this same close connection in their 
term for older brother. The reader can then glance through Charts III and 
V, and he will see, by using the same method, that there is also either dupli- 
cation of this term for older brother or a very close approximation of it. 
Obviously the similarity of one term does not prove any close connection, 
but by going through the list of the English descriptive terms and compar- 
ing the native terminology in each tribe it is possible to show definite areas 
of very close connections and other areas which are separate and distinct. 

The last vertical column on the right of the three charts gives the sub- 
section to which each kinship personality belongs; for example, in the first 
lateral column is found A' which means that these four kinship personalities 
all belong to the subsection A'. The reader can then turn to the appropriate 
subsection or semi-moiety chart (X and XI) and find out the name of each 
subsection for each tribe, or he can turn to the structural charts (VIII and 
IX) and see the exact place where the kinship personality and the subsec- 
tion groupings of these personalities are placed in the total kinship system 
or he can look at Chart XII to locate the English descriptive terms as they 
are grouped in their subsections or semi-moieties. 

The Murngin kinship terminology is so extensive that our ordinary Eng- 
lish descriptive terms are inadequate and frequently confuse the student 
rather than help him. Because of this the writer has devised a set of symbols 
to describe where the various kinship personalities can be found in the 
Murngin kinship system (see Chart VI). These symbols will be found in 
Chart V in the second vertical column at the left of the page. The system 
of symbols is based on the two fundamentals of generation and lineage. 

It would perhaps be better to take a specific example to explain the 
way the symbols work. I pick at random in the column the square which 
is the fifth from the bottom of the page. In the first column the English 
descriptive terms will be found, which are mother’s mother’s brother’s 


son’s son’s son’s son and mother’s mother’s brother’s son’s son’s son’s 
daughter. In the second column (the one we are describing) will be found 
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the following symbols after each of these descriptive terms: IId2rd, 
IId2r?. The Roman numeral II means second generation, the d means 
descending, the Arabic 2 and the r symbolize the fact that the relative can 
be found in the second line of descent to the right of Ego and the arrow indi- 
cates that the relative is a male. The second set of symbols in the same 
square is exactly the same as the first except for the female sign. 

In other squares it will be noticed that following the Roman numeral I 
or II will be found an ‘a’ instead of a ‘d’; the a stands for “ascending.” It will 
also be noticed that instead of the r we have just described an | will be used, 
which means that the relative is so many lines to the left of Ego. The 
only other variation is that at the top of the column will be found a zero 
for the generation symbol, which means that this relative is in the same 
generation as Ego, and therefore is neither an ascendant nor a descendant 
in relation to him. Ego’s own line is also designated as a zero line since he is 
in it. 
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A PERUVIAN MULTICOLORED 
PATCHWORK By LILA M. O’NEALE 


ITH one or two possible exceptions modern hand- and machine-woven 

textile fabrics find their counterparts among specimens from the pre- 
historic graves of coastal Peru. However, that statement cannot be re- 
versed. Numbers of fabrics from the looms or other appliances of prehis- 
toric weavers are not made by hand workers today, nor could they be manu- 
factured on our most complicated machinery. One such textile type has 
been named “‘multicolored patchwork.’ There is an element of ambiguity 
within the term: “‘patchwork” ordinarily describes a stitching together of 
fabric portions already woven. In the case of the Peruvian examples to 
which the term is applied, the entire construction was accomplished on the 
loom. Probably needles were used for weaving the smaller design elements, 
but that does not imply a sewing process. In these patchworks each colored 
set of warps, regardless of its length, is crossed only by weft of its own color. 
Both warps and wefts of adjacent motives interlock. It has been assumed, 
after successful reconstruction of the technique, that transverse yarns upon 
which to set up the short warp lengths must have been stretched across the 
weaving frame.” These scaffold wefts were generally withdrawn upon com 
pletion of the pattern; a neglected remnant here and there afforded a valu- 
able clue in the analysis. 

At the time the technique was described it appeared from the data in 
hand to be confined to the southern area of coastal Peru. Examples from 
Early Nazca, Paracas, Early Cafiete, Epigonal Nazca, Ica and Nazca of 
the Middle and Late Ica periods, and a single example from Late Chincha 
have been examined. Practically all of the specimens from these sites are 
simply patterned in checks, stepped crosses, and fret motives. An exception 
to this generalization should be made in speaking of the Epigonal Nazca 
fragment, which is an elaborate representation of the human figure.* 

The finest patchwork specimen I have analyzed is from a Supe Middle 
Period site, presumably San Nicolas,‘ a fact which carries the distribution 
of the technique completely out of the southern area. The piece (catalog 
number 4-7827) is from the Max Uhle collections in the University of Cali- 
fornia Museum of Anthropology. Unlike any other specimens examined, 
this one shows the use of the patchwork in the lower half of a man’s 


1 UC-PAAE, 28: 39, 40, 41, 49-51, 1930. 
2 Jbid., fig. 9. 

3 Ibid., pls. 6a, 19, figs. 8, 10. 

4 Same series, 21: 236, 237, 1925. 
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tunic. The garment has been torn crosswise, but the two portions fit to- 
gether with almost no loss of fabric. 

The unusual features of the Supe specimen are notable. First, as to 
construction, the garment is complex. All tunics are rectangles of various 
sizes. All are folded on their crosswise centers and seamed down the sides 
below openings left for the arms. There is no evidence from any site that a 
larger piece of fabric was ever cut to reduce it to a rectangle of the neces- 
sary proportions. Occasionally, an adult’s tunic is formed of a single web 
in which case the neck opening is provided by a kelim tapestry slot about 
fifteen to twenty inches in length. The large majority of tunics are formed 
by seaming together two webs. The joins come at center front and back. 
In these tunics a space for the neck opening is left in the seam. A very few 


Fic. 1. Diagram of tunic showing construction by seaming together twelve separately woven 
webs: upper body (2); lower body (4); lower border (2); sleeves (2); cuffs (2). Tapestry in- 
dicated by hatching; interlocking plain weave patchwork section indicated by blocks. 


tunics have sleeves, small complete webs sewn to the armscye openings. All 
the tunics so far examined fall under one or the other of these three types. 
The Supe tunic is unique in having required twelve separate webs in its 
construction. The warps for each web were independently set up on the 
loom, and each web has four intact selvages. Except for the warps in the 
long tapestry borders on the lower edges, all warp yarns run the length of 
the tunic (fig. 1). The seaming stitch for all sewn edges in this particular 
specimen is the modern whipping or overhanding stitch. It is done with a 
loosely twisted brown cotton yarn, which represents a grouping of eight 
hard-twisted, single-ply elements. 

In addition to the numerous webs joined to make the garment, there are 
also an unusual number of techniques in evidence. The two webs for the 
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Supe Middle Period Tapestry of Kelim Type 


[O’NEALE] PLATE 1 
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A, Supe Middle Period Multicolored Patchwork 
B. Supe Middle Period Wide-slot Kelim Tapestry 
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upper body are twenty-five inches long. The portion which goes over the 
shoulders is a fine plain weave cotton fabric. The quality may be seen above 
the border in plate 1. At each end of these two webs there is a seven-inch 
band of kelim tapestry. The repeated design motive is characteristic of the 
Tiahuanaco, or Highland style of decoration: the running or kneeling bird- 
man figure with rectangular mouth element, elaborated headdress, extended 
arm and staff, and ornamented girdle. The inner edges of these borders are 
not finished in the ordinary manner. There seems to have been a well- 
established convention among Peruvian weavers, in all localities, that a 
tapestry border growing out of a plain weave fabric—a border made on the 
same warps as the plain weave fabric—should be set off definitely from the 
plain portion by a narrow band or by a series of monochrome tapestry 
stripes. In the Supe tunic a stepped fret motive in kelim technique has been 
developed within the plain weave; the fret seems at once part of both plain 
fabric and tapestry portions. 

The multicolored patchwork section is seamed to the lower edge of the 
wide band of tapestry (pl. 2a). In contrast to the general heaviness of the 
closely woven border, the patchwork appears light. Its lower edge is given 
weight by a tapestry band about three inches wide (pl. 2b). There are two 
varieties of kelim or slot tapestry weaving within this lower border, the 
occurrence of which again demonstrates the versatility of the Peruvian 
weavers. In one type of kelim technique, the more common, the worker 
edges every design element with a narrow line of contrast color. She does 
this by wrapping single warps with the contrast yarn. In weaving the sec 
ond type of kelim, she relies upon the lacy effect given by the slots as much 
as upon the solidly worked elements to furnish the design interest. The 
wide-slot kelim is not found among the specimens from the southern sites 
with which I am familiar. In the collections from central and northern 
valleys there are several examples. 

The Supe tunic with its dozen separate webs and several techniques 
illustrates a variety of problems incidental upon the manipulation of weav 
ing materials. The number of warps and wefts per inch within a fabric indi 
cate a spinner’s and a weaver’s technical skill. In constructing a garment 
made up of several webs, the weaver either must have yarns of uniform size, 
or she must handle the different yarn sizes so as to achieve a uniform tex 
ture. For instance, approximately one half of the rectangular grounds in 
the patchwork section are of single-ply, crepe-twist cotton yarn; the re- 
mainder are of the usual double-ply, medium-to-slack twist wool yarn. The 
cotton warps are operated in pairs, thus making them nearly the size of the 
wool warps. The counts for warps and wefts per inch run as follows: 
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white cotton rectangle fields 88-120 by 36-40 
brown cotton rectangle fields 76-104 by 28-34 
red wool rectangle fields 48— 54 by 30-40 


The animal figures in the patchwork section show great variation in sizes of 
yarns and their manipulation. In most Peruvian textiles the wool yarns are 
more nearly of uniform size than in the Supe specimen. Here the yellow 
yarn is unusually coarse; it counts thirty-two warps per inch by sixteen 
weft. The counts of the other colored yarns in the patchwork section range 
from thirty-six to forty warps by twenty-eight to thirty weft per inch. The 
tapestry borders in this tunic are only average in quality of workmanship. 
Tapestry requires heavy warps which are completely covered by tightly 
packed weft yarns. The wide border in the tunic has seventeen cotton 
warps and a hundred forty-four double-ply wool weft yarns per inch; the 
narrow border at the lower edge of the garment has twenty-eight cotton 
warps and a hundred twenty double-ply wool weft yarns per inch. The 
finest tapestry examples are from the southern sites of the middle period. 
Nazca tapestries often show a count of half again as many yarns each way 
to the inch as are found in the Supe piece. 

By comparison with other examples of the patchwork technique, the 
Supe tunic has a more interesting design arrangement and color distribution 
than any so far examined. The four webs, which seamed together form the 
lower half of the garment, will be treated as two units in the discussion and 
diagrams which follow; the weaver evidently considered them as units 
forming the front and back sections of a garment. Each separate web de- 
veloped in the patchwork technique is blocked off into five courses of four 
rectangles each,—eighty in the whole garment. Sizes of blocks vary slightly, 
the usual measurement being four to five inches along the warp by six to 
seven inches weftwise. Except for the center front, center back, and side 
seams between webs, joins on all sides of the rectangles are made solely by 
the interlocking of yarn elements. It is this interlocking warp and weft 
feature which has peculiar interest as evidence of high technical develop- 
ment. But aside from the interest aroused by an intricate technique, there 
cannot but be admiration for the weaver who so consistently followed a 
sequence involving a group of seventeen colors. The tunic, as mentioned 
before, is badly torn, and a few edges are frayed, but in only two instances 
are design elements wholly missing. The yarns are bright, and there could 
be little argument as to which color name best describes them. The list 
together with the abbreviations used in the diagrams is as follows: 

W White, the natural creamy color of cotton and wool yarns 
Br 1 Brown, the natural, light color of the Peruvian brown cotton 
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Golden brown 

Red, the familiar Peruvian red with slightly yellowish tinge 
Rose, generally bright 

Pink 


Br 2 
1 
2 
R 4 Violet-red, in this textile, a slightly lighter tone than R 1 
1 
2 
3 


R 


Blue, dark and bright 

Green-blue, medium in tone 

Turquoise blue, light and bright 

Yy Yellow, slightly orange 

Yellow-green, dark in tone 

Yellow-green, medium in tone 

O Orange, dull 

Gr Gray, slightly purple; the modern “taupe” 
P Purple, dark and dull; the modern “mauve” 
Bl ‘Black, slightly bluish 


nr 
ws we 


Insistence upon attention to a rhythmic color sequence begins with the 
rectangular patchwork fields. The brown and white grounds are of undyed 
cotton yarns; the red grounds are wool of the standard, slightly yellowish 
tinge. As may be seen by the vertical columns in the diagram (fig. 2) 


Bri] Ri | Bei} Rif w | Re | Beil Re | w Re | Bet) w 


Ri | Re | w | Bet] | Bes Ril w [Re [Bei Re | Beil w 


Re | w | Re Ri | Bes) Re w Re [Bei | Re Bet) w | Re | Bri 


Ril w Re [Bei] Rs | Bet) Ri | Bei | Re | Breil w | Re | Bell 
w | Re [Bei | Ri Re | Bei) w w | Bet) Ke | Bel 


Fic. 2. Diagram to show diagonal progression of brown, red, and white grounds in 
multicolored patchwork section of tunic. 


certain combinations of ground colors are repeated more often than others. 
Even the more frequently repeated groups, however, are not arranged in a 
fixed sequence. In effect, there is a regular sequence because the diagonals of 
red, brown, and white are so pronounced as to obscure the lack of a vertical 
or a horizontal rhythm. The breaks in sequence which occur at the side 
seams are noticeable only when the patchwork section of the tunic is viewed 
as a whole. Apparently, perfect lines of color under the arms were not part 
of the weaver’s plan, but she did have in mind the unity of the front and 
back garment sections as proved by the unbroken sequences crossing their 


center seams. 

A feline figure centers each of the patchwork rectangles. All figures with- 
in the two webs forming the front of the garment face in one direction; all 
those within the other two webs face the opposite direction. Each cat 
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figure is a duplicate of the seventy-nine others with respect to the angles 
and areas within its make-up although the proportions, as may be expected 
in hand work, vary considerably. But the most remarkable single feature 
of the Supe tunic is the consistency with which the weaver used her colored 
pattern yarns. Each cat motive is subdivided into seven distinct color areas, 
no one of which is ever merged with any adjacent area (fig. 3). The largest 
area is the body portion. That and the ears are woven in the same color 
yarn, whichever one of the seventeen is used. The face, eyes, tail, upper 
paw and lower paw are the remaining subdivisions. Attention is first held 
by the aggressive diagonal lines of color forming the rectangle backgrounds; 


Fic. 3. Feline design motive of multicolored patchwork section showing 
subdivision into color areas. 


after that details force themselves upon the notice. Each subdivision of the 
design motive plays a part in the emphasis upon the diagonal: bodies are 
of the same color within each diagonal line of rectangles; face, eye, and tail 
colors maintain their own rhythmic sequence; even the upper paw adheres 
to a rhythm independent of that followed by the lower paw. How rigidly 
this conventional treatment is held to may be seen from the accompanying 
schematic representations of the patchwork sections of the tunic (figs. 4—9). 
The comparatively small number of breaks in sequence are indicated by 
crosses. In a very few instances a weaver used two colors of yarn within the 
same small motive; in other instances she completed a series of pink motives 
with one or two woven with rose yarn, or substituted dark gray for black. 
Even such legitimate color substitutions are resorted to only in cases of 
smaller subdivisions. It seems reasonable to consider a sequence unbroken 
if carried out by colors within the same family, although every such 
variation has been included among the breaks in rhythm. 
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Fics. 4-9. Schematic representations of multicolored patchwork sections to show main 


tained color sequence in feline-motive details: fig. 4, body and ear areas; fig. 5, tail areas; fig 


6, face areas; fig. 7, eye areas; figs. 8, 9, upper and lower paw areas. Breaks in rhythm indi 


cated by crosses. 
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We are more or less accustomed to complicated color sequences in the 
tapestries, embroideries, and knitted fabrics from ancient Peru. These 
textiles, to judge from their designs, seem to have allowed the maximum 
freedom from the usual technical restrictions. But the multicolored patch- 
works of all periods must have required considerable skill in addition to an 
appreciation of aesthetics. To manipulate a single length of yarn so that it 


became not only warp and weft within a patch, but coincidently created 
four selvages interlocked to the selvages of as many other adjacent patches 
is a technical feat. To add to a problem of such proportions a self-imposed 
adherence to a complicated color rhythm is manifest proof of an ambitious 
craft ideal. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
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THE TYPOLOGICAL METHOD 
IN ARCHAEOLOGY By V. A. GORODZOV' 


HE term “typological method”’ was introduced into science by Blen- 

well in 1816. In the second half of the nineteenth century it was 
adopted by archaeologists, remaining, however, without systematic exposi- 
tion and clearly defined rules. This last circumstance served as the stimulus 
for the present article. 

Many Western European archaeologists have made attempts to apply 
the typological method to archaeological material without discussing its 
theoretical foundations, and, as a result were not in a position to demon- 
strate its entire significance. 

So far as these applications of the typological method go, they are very 
interesting, but on the whole they represent unfinished attempts at a 
systematic study of the material archaeological remains from this point of 
view. 

The theory of every scientific method demands its justification in the 
demonstrated laws of existence and development of the phenomena in 
question. At the basis of the theory of the typological method as applied 
to the industrial material dealt with in archaeology lie: (1) the principle of 
causality, (2) the principle of evolution, (3) the principle of borrowing, 
(4) the principle of the “‘struggle”’ for survival of artifacts. 

The law of causality in the industrial sphere asserts that the archae- 
ological remains recovered by excavation are the results of a previous 
series of artifacts which nave existed in universal history. The appearance 
of the first material archaeological objects was due to the forces of nature. 
Subsequently man became conscious of them as objects necessary for his 
existence. Such objects were: stones, branches of trees, egg-shells, etc. 
The application of the principle of industrial causality to the data at any 
period in time and space opens up the possibility of understanding the past 
and prognosticating the next stage in human industry. At the end of the 
Neolithic period the best form of axe was of a flat adze-like type (fig. 1a). 
Knowing this, it is easy to predict that the first metal axes will be of this 

! Prof. Vasilii Alexeevitch Gorodzov, Chairman of the Archaeological Section of the 
Moscow Art Academy and spiritual head of the Moscow Archaeological Institute, is one of the 
most prominent Russian archaeologists. In 1928 Russian scientists published the “Gorodzov 
Anniversary Volume,”’ commemorating the forty years of his scientific activity. He is an author 
of some 150 papers, books, and articles, the originator of a new chronology of the Old Stone 
Age, and the sponsor of the Typological Classification discussed in this article, which has a 
number of followers, especially among the Moscow group.—Eugene A. Golomshtok, trans 
lator of the present article. 
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form. In reality, the most ancient copper axes are of flat adze-like type, re- 
peating the form of flint polished axes of the end of the Neolithic period 
(fig. 10). 

The principle of industrial evolution is a development and continuation 
of the principle of industrial causality. It deals with the process through 
which one phenomenon is transformed into a genetically related type. The 
copper adze-like axe in the paleo-metallic epoch became widely distrib- 


TL 
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Fic. 1. a. The flint polished adze-like type of the Neolithic epoch. b. The copper axe of the 
early part of the Paleometallic (copper) epoch. c. Bronze winged axe. d. Bronze celt. 
e. The Moscow type of pendulum with six chains. 


uted, penetrating from the Near East to Western Europe and Eastern 
Asia. Its chief defect was the butt, which was poorly adapted for hafting. 
This was noticed both in the East and in the West. To improve the hafting 
in the West, there were added to the butt end of the axe special flanges on 
the edges (wings) to go around the haft in order to fasten it more firmly to 
the blade. As a result a characteristic type of axe arose with four wide wings 
bent in pairs towards each other to form two braces, thus considerably 
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strengthening the connection with the haft (fig. 1c). In the East for the same 
purpose the butt end was given a downward depression, finally transform- 
ing it into a socketed celt (fig. 1d) with a perforation for the nail and a loop 
for the attachment of a strip of leather, by means of which the best possible 
method of fixing the axe head to the haft was reached. 

The series of changes, which led from the flat adze-like axe into the 
winged palstave and socketed celt, illustrates what is customarily called 
evolution. The evolutionary process may proceed very slowly but some- 
times is very rapid and may take place almost suddenly. 

The principle of industrial borrowings and coincidences* explains the 
similarities of corresponding phenomena, arising at different points in space 
and time. Both principles, as well as the preceding one, are the continuation 
and development of the principle of industrial causality. 

The principle of industrial borrowings explains the similarity by trans- 
mission of a form of culture from one human group to another. It may 
happen that among one group the phenomena will cease to exist while still 
continuing in another, and as a result one may derive the impression that 
similar phenomena existed in different points of space and time, without 
any genetic connection between them. This type of phenomena it is cus- 
tomary to explain by the law of coincidences, though in reality the similar- 
ities are to be explained through industrial borrowing. Thus, among the 
natives of Formosa, there is a custom of blood-brotherhood whereby two 
friends pour wine into a vessel and mixing it with the human blood drink 
it simultaneously from the one goblet. An absolutely identical custom of 
blood-brotherhood once existed among the Scythians. How are these 
customs, identical in substance although separated in space and time, to be 
explained? One can answer perhaps: “the principle of coincidences,” and 
remain satisfied; or one can answer: “the principle of borrowing,” and thus 
provoke a deeper investigation of the problem. 

It was demonstrated that the rapidity of intertribal industrial borrow- 
ing depends largely on the cultural status, adaptability, and the means at 
communication; it was shown likewise that inventions and discoveries made 
in one territory will reach another after a certain period of time; and finally, 
that the beginning of an acquaintance with the new invention and dis- 
coveries in other regions cannot be considerably later than the end of the 
use of them in those regions whence they were received. This last assertion 
offers the possibility of dating certain phenomena. 

When the reasons or causes of similarities in industrial phenomena are 


2 V. A. Gorodzov uses this word equivalent to our “‘parallelism.” 
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unknown, they are to be explained by the law of coincidences. These occur 
quite often, but the number of these cases in archaeology decreases with 
the increase of knowledge. 

The principle of the struggle of industral forms for survival comes into 
force in any culture as soon as there is a conflict between two or more in- 
dustrial phenomena serving the same function. Thus, the appearance in the 
territory of Western Europe of copper-bronze socketed celts gave rise to 
their struggle with the copper-bronze palstaves, which resulted in the com- 
plete defeat of the latter, as having less adaptability to the demands of 
economic life. It is interesting that in the struggle for survival the palstave 
gave to the celt some of its exterior characteristics in the form of certain 
ornamental elements. The wings of the palstave and its narrow form, for 
example, are reproduced on socketed celts. 

When the significance of the above principles is taken into consideration 
it is not difficult to erect on the basis of their operation the theory of the 
typological method. This theory demands the subdivision of all material 
simple objects into categories, groups, genera, and types. It is clear that 
the typological method leads to the clarification of the action of the yet 
undiscovered new principles involved in the development of industrial phe- 
nomena and the discovery of their real significance and meaning by classifi- 
cation. At the basis of this classification is placed the type which is under- 
stood as a collection of objects similar in function, material and form. 

The types connected by one quality—outside of their form—compose 
the genera. 

The genera connected by one quality, outside of their material, form the 
categories. 

All archaeological simple objects (traits), then, may be divided into 
categories, categories into groups, groups into genera, and genera into types. 

The principle of classification of categories should be the purpose or 
function of types; of groups, the material of types; of orders, the form 
characteristic of the types; and of type the peculiarity of its form. Let us 
illustrate this by means of arrowheads. All arrowheads exhibit a single pur- 
pose: to strengthen the force of the arrow thrown at the target,—therefore, 
they all should be included in one category. Accordingly the material of 
arrowheads is easily divided into groups: stone, bone, copper, bronze, iron, 
etc. arrowheads; according to the form of the lower end, serving for hafting, 
the groups should be subdivided into genera: socketed, tanged and un- 
tanged; and genera, by the form of upper striking ends, into types: flat, 
triangular, square, etc. If the types are connected with the locality, it is 
well to call them accordingly, for instance, the type of Seima celt, the type 
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of Moscow six chained temple pendulum (shestilopastnaya visochnaya 
priveska.) etc. (fig. 1e). 

In the classification of archaeological material collective groupings 
which confuse categories and types should be avoided. For example, “axes” 
should not be included in one category, as they contain in their complex 
such different functions as battle axes, ceremonial axes, decorative axes, 
each of which should form a separate category. Likewise the type of an 
axe should not be called, say, socketed because under this terminology 
could be understood many types of socketed axes. 

Without sufficient practice in typological classification, such mistakes 
are often made; nevertheless, the aim should be to attain ideally clear 
divisions, and collective groupings which include types and categories 
should be used only as the preliminary stages of the scientific analysis of 
the material. 

In a correctly formulated classification by means of the typological 
method all classes should be governed by the same principle of division, 
and interconnected, while the types should exclude each other. This an- 
swers the demands of biological, or, as it is sometimes called, psychological 
classification. 

From the above discussion the originality and self-sustenance of the 
typological classification is easily seen. It is akin to the Linnean classifica- 
tion of biological species only in its form but stands far apart in the prin- 
ciples utilized in the division of its phenomena. Still, it should be borne in 
mind that the typological classification is based on classification of species, 
and in order to escape certain mistakes on the typological classification it 
will be well to refer to the biological classification as one rich in experience 
and observation. 

At present it is interesting to note that both systems of classification 
suffer from similar defects: in biological classification of species the most 
difficult is determination of the species; almost the same difficulty is met 
in the determination of a type. 

To better illustrate the difficulties in the determination of the species, 
let us take some facts from the work of a professor of zoology, S. N. 
Bogolubsky, The Origin of Animals, Moscow, 1927. He says: “In the XVIII 
century Buffon characterized a species as a succession of multiplying or- 
ganisms, similar among themselves,’’ Lamarck in the beginning of the XIX 
century as “a group of organisms similar among themselves and originated 
from other similar organisms.’’ Ch. Darwin considered the conception of 
species absolutely arbitrary and invented only for facility. Its concrete sub- 
stance, in his opinion, could be only “the concept of a separate act of crea- 
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tion.”” Terms such as species, subspecies, variety, according to Darwin, 
are very arbitrary and subjective. ‘There is no doubt,” he says, “that the 
definite border line is not established between species and subspecies, or 
forms, which, according to the naturalists, are very near, but do not com- 
pletely answer the concept of the species.”” De Vries introduced the concept 
of elementary species, understanding by it those complexes of wild forms, 
which, branching on several bio-species, and being cross-bred, remain 
constant. The “elementary species” are not separated but interconnected 
by the extreme variations. Their. number in Linnean species is sometimes 
very large. Drabaverna, for instance, has over two hundred; the common 
violet has also a very large number. Among the latest formulation of spe- 
cies, the opinion of Asa Gray (1879) can be cited, that the concept of the 
species demands two elements: (a) unity of origin, (b) similarity of the 
content of the individuals. According to Doderlein (1902) “In one species 
should be included (a) the sum of all the organisms answering the diag- 
nosis of the well established norm; (b) all forms deviating from one basis, 
but closely connected with it through the intermediary forms, and finally 
(c) all forms which are clearly connected genetically with the latter. The 
famous botanist Klebbe (1905) says that the species includes all individuals 
which multiply in the manner of plants or by self-fertilization, and in the 
similar general conditions display correspondingly similar characteristics. 
The noted psychologist-systematist Jorden (1905) says that ‘‘the species is 
a simply arbitrarily chosen term, comprising such members of the given 
group which, being similar among themselves, clearly differ from other 
groups and are not connected, as far as we know, with other groups by 
transitory forms.’’ Kronaher (1916-1919) thinks that it is impossible to give 
an exhaustive definition for species, variety, and race. The species of or- 
ganisms, in his opinion, differ in the possession of hereditary units of some 
morphological or psychological characteristics. 

From the foregoing sketch of the situation with respect to the deter- 
mination of the concept “‘species’”’ in the biological sciences, the predica- 
ment involved is clearly seen. Similar difficulties exist in the definition of 
the concept “type.”’ In our definition, the type is a collection of objects with 
the same functions, material, and form. Only those types conform abso- 
lutely to our definition which may be said to be modeled or pressed out of 
the same mold and out of the same material. Any group of such objects 
will present the ideal type. Still such ideallv clear types are rare and do not 
exhaust all archaeological material which in the majority of cases is in 
reality made without any molds, consequently it is necessary to enlarge 


our concept of the “type,” including in it objects more or less similar in 
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their form. However, as soon as we do this, all the defects of the definition 
of the type become evident. 

In many cases it is very difficult to group archaeological material into 
types, and such classification by necessity will have to be arbitrary and 
subjective. Still, all these difficulties, as far as may be judged from ex- 
perience, are not so large as in biological classification. Especially since the 
latter, in spite of all of its defects, has given us immeasurably profitable 
results for the study and the sequences of biological forms, there is little 
reason to doubt that similar beneficial results may ensue from the scientific 
application of the typological method in archaeology. 

In scientific classifications of species, the terminology is of great 
importance. A similar importance inheres in the terminology of typological 
classification. Only the happily applied term will live. The misapplied ones 
are still-born. The latter difficulty is especially applicable to terminology 
derived from contemporary languages, when maximum expressiveness is 
demanded. In the biological system of classification the terms adopted are 
taken from a “‘dead”’ language, Latin, to escape the insurmountable diffi- 
culties of the living tongue. 

The experience of the Moscow School of Archaeologists has shown that 
the introduction of Latin terminology in typological classification is pos- 
sible, and even necessary, especially because such classification may re- 
ceive international application. 

The typological method demands, after the classification of objects is 
finished, a detailed description of them according to classes. This descrip- 
tion should be short, expressive, but exhaustive. It should include all that 
is necessary and nothing else. In the description it is necessary to show (1) 
the distribution, (2) the period at which types, genera, groups, and cate- 
gories are known. The description of categories should precede the descrip- 
tion of the group; the description of the group—that of orders; the de- 
scription of orders—that of types. The description of each higher class 
should appear as being the deductive introduction to the description of the 
immediately subordinate class. The description should be accompanied by 
the schematic maps of distribution of types, to show the area of distribution 
of each type, and interrelation of the areas of different types among them- 
selves. 

It should constantly be borne in mind that the purpose of the typological 
method is the accurate determination of each type in space and time, so 
that in the final analysis it will be possible to give to each type of archaeo- 
logical objects the meaning of a hieroglyph, with the help of which one will 
be able to read the history of the material and social culture of all extinct 
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generations of humanity and of the industrial era of its development. The 
study of material of archaeological finds, with the help of the typological 
method, is the study of the alphabet of natural hieroglyphs. This should 
be followed by the correct reading of collective archaeological remains, 

the objective reading, expressive and full of ideological contents, and enable 
us to decipher all secrets of material life of the extinct groups of humanity 
from which material survives. Not a single social science can compete in this 
respect with archaeology, which is dealing with material remains by a cor- 
rectly worked out typological method. 

It is not hard to predict that archaeology itself will take its place among 
the most accurate sciences and will become an indispensable connecting link 
between natural and social sciences. 

Moscow 
U.S.S.R. 
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THE BLUEJAY DANCE By HARRY TURNEY-HIGH 


HE Dance of the Bluejay is probably the principal expression of the 
hopes and woes of the Montana Salish. It is performed but once a year, 
near Arlee, generally about one week after the New Year, though sometimes 
as late as the first of February. As the time approaches, the Salish assemble, 
and with great care and devotion scrape away the snow and remove all 
debris from the place where the Medicine Lodge is to be erected. After 
the ground is seen to be clean, the lodge is set up by joining many tipis so 
that they form a long hall with a common roof. It is doubtful if in ancient 
times the tipi was used for this purpose, as it is apparently intrusive from 
the Plains at a relatively recent date and at first used only when on the 
hunt or during the season of bitter-root and camas gathering. Within the 
lodge many poles are set upright and other lodge-poles are fastened upon 
them in the manner of rafters. The use of this frame will be discussed later. 
Three days before the ceremony is to begin, the shamans, who are 
called quasquays in Salishan, assemble and begin their purification rites. 
For these three days they sit in the sweat-house, an important trait of this 
culture, stewing in their own perspiration, praying to their personal ‘‘medi- 
cine,” called in Salishan sumesh, and rigidly abstaining from all food and 
drink. This sumesh is usually in the form of an animal who became the 
guardian of the man at the time he developed into a quasquay. 

When the time for the ceremonial has arrived, all members of the tribe 
who have some ailment to be cured, some ambition to be fulfilled, as well 
as those who are merely interested, assemble in the sumesh lodge. Within its 
walls no one may wear shoes or moccasins or bring in any article of clothing 
or otherwise which was made by the white man. The dancing then begins, 
led by the quasquays. The shamans themselves have no elaborate costume 
or paraphernalia. They are dressed only in breech-clouts, their faces entirely 
blacked with charcoal. No other paint is used, nor is any other part of the 
body smeared. 

The dance itself consists of regular hops in the same rhythm as the 
music. Aside from rattles made by stringing deer hoofs on thongs, the 
music is entirely vocal. No drums or flutes are used. This dance is very 
tiring to the Indians, and as it is kept up until dawn, many become ex- 
hausted. But no one may leave the lodge to rest or sleep without the per- 
mission of the quasquays, else the success of the affair is endangered and 
ill fortune will follow the refractory. There is apparently no difference in 
the dance as performed by the quasquays and the people. The folk form 
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two long lines down the sides of the lodge, and they do their utmost to 
increase the hysteria of the shamans, who dance up and down the rows. 

No food may be taken by anyone during the night, nor by the quasquays 
at any time. The first night is spent in singing and dancing in the above 
fashion. 

When the sun has gone down, and the dance of the second night begins, 
the sick lie down before the quasquays. These shamans are specialists in 
certain kinds of disease and illness, and do not profess to cure any outside 
their specialities. Furthermore, they do not attempt to cure the lame or 
defective. Sickness cannot be acquired through natural causes. It is in- 
variably the work of a hostile quasquay who has “thrown” his sumesh into 
the afflicted. Quasquays may do this for hire, should a person wish to be 
avenged on any enemy, and the fee must be good. But the quasquay pro- 
fesses considerable hesitation at this, as the practitioner may die of his own 
medicine. Should, for instance, the sumesh of the quasquay be the Blue-jay, 
he will throw a feather into the vital organs of an enemy. Unless this is 
removed by another medicine man, the victim will surely die. If, however, 
another medicine man successfully removes it, the perpetrator will die 
unless he can persuade his sumesh to accept his client as a victim. Once the 
malevolent force is released, someone must suffer. And since in primitive 
life disease generally meant death, this fiction was not hard to maintain. 

Even in sport, however, there is great rivalry among the quasquays of 
the tribe. Wherever there is an assembly of Indians one of the principal 
sights is the contest of shamans. Each tries to out-sumesh his rival, throw- 
ing his medicine into him, and by craft avoiding that of the other. The quas- 
quay who has successfully repelled the sumesh of the others, and who has 
visibly affected his rivals, gains great prestige. In the annual encampments 
on the flats at the head of the Bitterroot valley near Missoula, the quas- 
quays of one camp continually try to bewitch the other camps, sometimes 
merely for amusement, at other times to keep them from finding the highly 
prized bitter-root, the staple delicacy of these people. 

By this time in the dance, the Bluejay sumesh has begun to possess the 
quasquays, and they undoubtedly perform cures of an hysterical nature, 
as do the faith-healers of the whites. 

By this time also the people have become somewhat hysterical and the 
quasquays entirely so. The old men of the assembly decide that it is time 
to allow the quasquays to “go wild,” and suddenly dash out the various 
fires built down the length of the lodge, leaving all in complete darkness. 
At this the quasquays are entirely possessed by the Bluejay, in fact become 
bluejays, and begin to “speak in tongues,” talking backwards, in gibberish, 
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and making bluejay sounds. They profess to have no knowledge of what 
they say, and persons are delegated to remember all their words and noises, 
so that they may use them for prophecy and prediction when they have re- 
covered from the influence. Wildly they run about the lodge, everyone 
avoiding their touch, as the person touched by a quasquay in this Satur- 
nalia will faint on the spot. Chirping and cawing they ascend the lodge- 
poles and run about the rafters with remarkable agility, perching and 
twittering in bird fashion. 

About this time the “Bluejays” are seized with a desire to escape, and 
make every apparent effort to run out of the lodge. Effort is made to re- 
strain them without touching them. Almost always some do escape, how- 
ever, in which case they are carefully followed. The “Bluejays” run very 
rapidly, sometimes as far as two miles from the lodge. Usually they climb 
some tree much closer and perch in the branches until dawn, when they 
are coaxed down and back into the lodge. Should a quasquay succeed in 
escaping permanently with the Bluejay still upon him, he will run and hide 
in the Mission range, where he will die of starvation and sumesh. I have 
not discovered a recent case of this, and no doubt the care is not all on the 
side of the congregation. 

All during this time the dancers are not permitted to talk, although 

the laity may do so during the day while outside the lodge. Care is also 
taken not to think, as during the fury the quasquays are capable of reading 
the thoughts of the dancers, and might blurt them right out regardless of 
their embarrassing nature. 
The “Bluejays” are permitted to “‘go wild” until the beginning of the 
third night. Then the old men take those who are yet in the lodge and col- 
lecting those who are perching in the trees round about, smoke the spell out 
of them. A certain species of sweetgrass has been gathered beforetime for 
this purpose. This incense is slowly burned and the quasquays are held over 
the smoke until they regain their senses. 

After this is done they are given a drink of sumesh water. Before the 
ceremony had commenced, the shamans picked certain youths of the 
tribe and gave them minute directions as to where to find the proper water. 
Just which stream was specified, and from which part of the stream the 
water must be taken, and they were instructed in every detail as to the 
route to take and the behavior to be followed both to and from the stream. 
Infraction of these instructions would bring great harm to the quasquay, 
who in turn would avenge himself upon the heedless youth. 

When the quasquays become somewhat normal again they once more 
doctor the sick. Most people prefer to be treated at this time rather than 
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at the first clinic, as the quasquays could be expected to be more powerful 
after being seized with the Bluejay. This ends the third night. 

As the dancing resumes for the fourth and last night, certain young 
men are detailed to go cut the sumesh tree. This is an evergreen of small 
size. When they return they set it up in the middle of the lodge after the 
fashion of a Christmas tree. The same monotonous dance is performed 
before the tree and prayers to the sumeshes are offered. As the night ad- 
vances each person who has a wish prays and hangs a gift on the tree as an 
offering. These wishes run the gamut of human desires: success in the hunt, 
in gathering bitter-root and camas, success in love and hate. When every- 
one has hung his gifts on the tree, the shamans ask if everyone has com- 
pleted his wish. If so, they give signal to a chosen man, who wraps the tree 
in a blanket as tightly as possible. This done, two youths seize the tree and, 
rushing down the two lines of dancers, flee with it to the wilderness, where 
they hide it. No one is supposed to find the tree. But if it should accidentally 
be found, the finder must not touch it or remove any of the offerings or 
terrific misfortune would overtake him. In the present civilized state of 
the Indians great disbelief in sumesh is voiced, especially by the young. 
But few of them will touch any of these offerings or do anything to enrage a 
quasquay. 

The tree being removed, there is some sporadic dancing, then all depart. 

Attempt has been made to ascertain if there is connection between this 
gift to the sumesh and the potlatch festivals of the North Pacific Coast. 
While the writer is personally convinced that there is some diffusion from 
the coast, it is very weak indeed. No one seems to acquire any prestige in 
the community by making expensive gifts, nor, on the other hand, does 
lavishness seem to gain any particular favor from the sumesh. However, 
there is a general feeling that big wishes demand big gifts, and that it is a 
wise act of supererogation to deck the tree as expensively as is convenient. 

Though most of the very young Salish have had their ideas rather 
thoroughly “civilized” by Haskell, Rapid City, and the fathers and sisters 
of the St. Ignatius mission, belief in the potency of sumesh is far from dead. 
Persons of middle life may profess to disbelieve, but their actions belie them, 
and one suspects that they believe much more than their shame before the 
white man permits them to admit. 

An amusing incident occurred in this region some years ago. An un- 
usually severe winter had all but wasted the land. Cattle were dying in 
droves, as the snow was so deep that they could not paw down to the grass. 
‘Blizzard, starvation, and coyotes took their toll. The Indians saw that 
unless the mild Chinook wind came from the Pacific coast and melted the 
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snow, all would be lost. So the quasquays whose sumesh was the Chinook 
were told that the one who would produce the mild wind would be made a 
present of a good steer. Those whose sumesh was the blizzard were urged to 
restraint for patriotic reasons. Great was the rattling and dancing, the 
weather becoming even colder, until one by one the quasquays lost pres- 
tige. This pleased the fathers of the mission who proposed to the Indians 
that if they would make them the same present of meat, they would pro- 
duce the Chinook. The offer was taken, and the fathers, wishing to destroy 
the influence of the quasquays once and for all, prayed mightily and per- 
formed their civilized ceremonial. Unfortunately, their results were no 
better than those of the shamans, and they, too, lost caste. 

Now when everyone had made up his mind to starve, an elderly Indian 
around Hamilton offered to bring the Chinook. Dubiously the Indians took 
up his offer. But, indeed, after he had done a bit of desultory dancing, the 
Chinook did come and the saving grass appeared. The grateful people 
showered him with gifts, much to the chagrin of the quasquays and padres, 
and he became the most noted shaman of the region. Upon interrogaticn by 
a professor of the State University, the old man confessed that he was not a 
quasquay and had no sumesh at all. But he reasoned that the cold weather 
could not possibly last much longer and that he was bound to win. He 
enjoyed great reputation, however, until he died a few years later. 
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CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE GHOST DANCE! By ALEXANDER LESSER 


4 EW religious movements have been so fortunate in their contemporary 
chroniclers as the Ghost Dance of 1890 in the sympathetic record of 
James Mooney.’ In his long historical account and commentary, Mooney 
enlarged upon earlier movements of a similar nature, ghost dance origins 
and sources, the doctrine, the forms of the dance, its psychological aspects 
in the trances, the spread of the religion in detail, the local forms of the 
religion among a number of the tribes, and the actual historical events 
which brought some tribes into conflict with the government over the doc- 
trine. But Mooney’s report was at once so voluminous and full a record, 
that since its publication there has been a tendency to regard the Ghost 
Dance as a closed book, finished and forever settled in this definitive treat- 
ment. 

James Mooney investigated the Ghost Dance at intervals in the years 
from 1890 to 1893. Of his own work he states that his investigations brought 
*‘personal observation and study of the Ghost Dance down to the beginning 
of 1894.’ In his introductory remarks, Mooney comments that “the in- 
vestigation ... might be continued indefinitely, as the dance still exists 
[in 1896] and is developing new features at every performance.’”* Thus 
Mooney himself recognized that he had not written the final chapter. 

And in truth the Ghost Dance, like all vital cultural manifestations, was 
not, and could not be, an episode that had an arbitrary beginning and an 
arbitrary close. In human culture, as in human experience, what has come 
to attention and prominence never disappears. Either it is retained in some 
form as a part of culture thereafter, or it leaves its impress and influence 
upon other aspects of culture. 

To measure the pulse of the Ghost Dance movement, Mooney found it 
necessary to consider the religious revivals of earlier American Indian 
prophets, demonstrating that no mere arbitrary point could be selected as 
the beginning of the Ghost Dance. In a passage of his concluding remarks, 
Mooney called attention to the fact that among some of the tribes which 
participated in the Ghost Dance, “‘the Ghost Dance has become a part of 


‘ Read at the Annual Meetings of the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Folk-Lore Society, Andover, Mass., December 29, 1931. 

2 James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890. BAE-R 
14, pt. 2, 1896. 

3 Tbid., p. 654. 
‘ Tbid., p. 653. 
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the tribal life and is performed at regular intervals,’ indicating that no ar- 
bitrary date could be set upon its close. If the Ghost Dance did not sud- 
denly arise, flourish, and disappear, but rather had a natural growth upon 
the basis of earlier culture in response to cultural needs, and after the ex- 
citement of its period of storm and stress settled down to become a more or 
less integrated part of a newer, changed culture, then Ghost Dance effects 
are a significant ethnological problem. For if the field ethnologist today is to 
penetrate to older levels of aboriginal culture, he must attend to the local 
Ghost Dance and mark off the changes it has caused. 

According to James Mooney’s concept of the Ghost Dance it was a 
movement of revolt, religiously directed, an attempt to throw off an alien 
yoke, and recover aboriginal freedom. In the course of that movement, the 
activities which composed it could not fail to influence directly the rest of 
culture. I should like to call attention to certain phases of this influence, 
of how changes which came about were related to the doctrine and to the 
activities of the dance. While I shall use facts from the Pawnee to illustrate 
my meaning, I believe that the general bearing of the point of view will be 
found relevant to the situation among other tribes. 

The Ghost Dance spread among American Indian tribes at a time when 
the final destruction of native culture was well advanced. Perhaps the 
greatest destructive influence was not so much the influx of white settlers 
or the consequent appropriation of tribal lands, as the annihilation of the 
great herds of buffalo. With the disappearance of the buffalo, the economic 
stability and security of the Indian tribes vanished. In its place came want 
and hunger. A feeling of desolation which spread among these tribes made 
them ripe for any message of hope. 

The Ghost Dance doctrine brought hope. It promised a destruction of 
the invading white man, a return of the buffalo and old Indian ways, and 
a reunion of the Indians and their deceased forebears. The last may well 
have been a Christian element, as well as the moral precept accompanying 
it that Indians were not to fight any more, but live together in one great 
brotherhood. But the sanction for this hope was native to the Indian mind. 
It was based on the vision, on the direct supernatural experience. In the 
vision a message came from the deceased, telling the living what to do, 
telling the living what would happen. 

With the destruction of the buffalo and the influx of the white man, 
Indian ways of life were vanishing. This was clearly the case if we read the 
Pawnee story aright. The old Pawnee societies had long since ceased to 
function. Practically all these societies were concerned with war and hunt- 
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ing. Intertribal warfare had been legally eliminated, although of course 
occasional skirmishes occurred. But the Pawnee steadfastly maintained. 
their treaty obligations and avoided warfare with their ancient enemies, 
appealing, as in the case of the Sioux massacre of the Pawnee in 1873, to 
the federal government for redress. In the same way, tribal hunting be- 
came a memory. With the disappearance of warfare and hunting, the so- 
cieties no longer had a function. 

The great esoteric bundle ceremonies of the Pawnee had also ceased. 
The reason given by old men today is not a failure of belief, but the same 
failure of the supply of buffalo which destroyed many of the societies. A 
cardinal tenet of Pawnee ideology was the sacred character of buffalo meat. 
None but buffalo meat could be used in the great ceremonies; in fact, not 
only was buffalo meat essential, but in many of the bundle ceremonies 
buffalo concepts and orientations of powers concerned primarily with the 
buffalo were part and parcel of the ritual and ceremony itself. Without these 
aspects of the ritual and ceremony, the performance became meaningless. 

The medicine-men’s phase of Pawnee religion had not entirely died out. 
Many leading doctors who controlled the right to demonstrate dances had 
died, taking their esoteric teachings with them to the grave; but one or two 
Doctor Dances were still held almost every year. For these a sufficient sup- 
ply of buffalo meat could be obtained, or the medicine-men themselves 
found justification for substituting ordinary beef for buffalo meat. The 
great Doctor Performances involving feats of magic and sleight of hand had 
ceased. The last one occurred among the Pawnee in 1878 or 1879. 

The ordinary social activities of daily life had also broken down to a 
great extent. Most of the games were no longer played, or were revived here 
and there intermittently. Thus while in former times the spring was not 
only a time of great religious and ceremonial activity, of great economic and 
industrial activity, but also a time for the revival of games for the young 
and old, in the years before the Ghost Dance there was no general spring 
revival of social activity. 

This decline of Pawnee culture was not altogether a direct result of the 
changing conditions, but in considerable part was connected with the 
Pawnee pattern for handing on traditional knowledge. 

According to the Pawnee conception, the knowledge and learning of an 
individual had to be handed down by actual instruction of the young. This 
was somewhat different for the two basic types of bundles: the sacred bun- 
.dles (with which can be associated the society bundles, probably deriva- 
tive), and the doctor bundles. A sacred bundle was physically owned by a 
man who did not necessarily know its significance and ritual, although he 
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did carry out his obligations toward it according to the instruction of a 
priest; it was physically cared for by the owner’s wife; and its ritual learn- 
ing was controlled or owned by a priest. The bundle itself was inherited 
in the male line (ordinarily). The ritual learning was taught by the priest 
to his successor, usually a close relative (though not necessarily in the 
male line alone), but lacking close kin of the right temperament and char- 
acter, the priest taught whom he wished. On the other hand, a medicine 
man owned his bundle and its correlative teachings, performances, rites. 
He turned these over to his successor, who was usually a close relative (son 
or nephew, etc.), but again, if the medicine man found his own kin unwilling 
to take over his bundle, he would teach someone else who came to him de- 
siring to learn. 

Ordinarily, a man taught his successor largely by demonstration. That 
is, the apprentice took part in the actual demonstrations of the ritual, 
watching what went on. In the course of the procedure, his master explained 
details. As the teacher found his pupil mastering phases of the activity, he 
turned over to the pupil such parts of the ritual, performance, etc., as he 
found were understood. In this way, as a rule, a man learned all of another’s 
teachings only if the teacher lived to be an old man. In fact, the Pawnee 
conception was that as a man taught what he knew he gave up part of his 
life, and that when he had given over all his teachings, he would die. Hence 
the old and learned always held back something until they were ready to 
die. If a priest or medicine man died, what he had not taught to his suc- 
cessor was lost. Usually, when an old man knew he was on his deathbed, and 
valued his learning and his apprentice, he called the apprentice in, and in 
dying whispers told him the essentials of what he had not before that time 
communicated. Now since among the Pawnee a man has no right to handle 
in a ceremonial manner what he does not understand, what he has not 
learned to carry out, it happened in most cases that doctor bundles were 
broken up upon the death of the owner. Some part of the bundle had already 
been transferred to the medicine man’s apprentice; some further part which 
the apprentice understood but had not already been given, was now handed 
over to him; and the rest was buried with the deceased medicine man. As 
the ownership of the sacred bundles was divorced from the knowledge of 
their rituals, the same did not happen to them. The physical bundle sur- 
vived, but gradually less and less of its contents were understood by living 
men. 


The important point to remember in this is that in old Pawnee ideology 
what of traditional learning was lost through death was lost beyond re- 
covery. There was no sanction for carrying out any ritual, other than that 
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the one who attempted to carry it out had learned about it from the man 
who formerly had controlled it and demonstrated it. 

As conditions became unfavorable for carrying out the activities and 
demonstrating the rituals of the ceremonies and societies, there was neither 
the stimulus for the old to teach and for the young to learn, nor the cus- 
tomary mechanism in operation for the transfer of learning. Hence the 
normal rate of cultural forgetting was accelerated, and in the course of 
only a few years, relatively, most of the old traditional ways were buried in 
the grave. 

Into this situation of cultural decay and gradual darkness, the Ghost 
Dance doctrine shone like a bright light. Indian ways were not gone, never 
to be recovered. Indian ways were coming back. Those who had lived before 
in the “golden age” were still carrying on old ceremonies, old dances, old 
performances, and old games in the beyond. They were coming back; they 
were bringing the old ways and the buffalo. Dance, dance, dance. The white 
man would be destroyed by a great wind. The Indian would be left with the 
buffalo, with his ancestors, with his old friends and his old enemies. Cast 
aside the white man’s ways like an old garment; put on the clothes of the 
Indian again. Get ready for the new day and the old times. 

The dancers shook and fell in hypnotic trances. They saw the people in 
the beyond dancing too. They saw them playing games, ring and pole 
games, handgames; they saw them gathering for war dances and the hunt; 
they saw them gathered in their old society brotherhoods. 


The visionaries awoke and told what they saw. They are doing all these 
things; we must too. So the people began games and dances. They revived 
war dances and societies; they revived the Horn Dance, the Young Dog 
Dance, the Iruska, the Big Horse Society, the Roached Heads, the Crazy 
Dogs. Again they carried out the Pipe Dance; they renewed interest in the 
Doctor Dances. They played handgames. 

In short, the activity of the Ghost Dance times was not a mere revival 
of old ways, it became a renaissance of Pawnee culture. 

This effect occurred in the following way: In a vision the subject would 
“see”? some old way of life which had come to be disregarded. He would 
“remember” it. His vision then became a command upon those alive who 
knew how it must be carried out, to do so. Sometimes there were men alive 
who knew the thing thoroughly and were persuaded by the demand of such 
a supernatural message to begin it again. But often a ritual or dance was 
only partially remembered. Then many men would get together and pool 
their memories to revive the affair, If the “‘seen’’ phase of old life was social] 
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and non-esoteric, the visionary himself would revive the old way. Hence 
games, and handgames. 

Most important of all were revivals of those old ways which had been 
utterly lost. In older Pawnee theory, as we saw, only direct learning from 
the owner sanctioned use and demonstration. But in a vision in the Ghost 
Dance one saw the deceased (the “‘ghost’’, in other words); one saw those 
who had known how to do these things and had died without handing them 
on. The deceased in the vision told the visionary what to do just as he would 
have done in life. He appealed to the visionary to revive his ways because 
the old life was soon to reappear in its entirety. Thus an entirely new form 
of sanction came into Pawnee thought. Where it would have been sacrilege 
formerly to have carried out a dance or ceremony to which one had no 
right, where before such behavior would have invited supernatural punish- 
ment, the trance vision now constituted a supernatural command that the 
performance be revived.® 


® The Bear Dance of recent years among the Pawnee, such as that which James Murie 
studied and recorded, was a Ghost Dance revival. The following quotations from Murie’s 
account in Ceremonies of the Pawnee, in press, Bureau of Ethnology, serve to illustrate the 
account given above of these revivals. The account is presented by Murie as of the Skiri Bear 
Dance, but I have found on internal evidence, such as the affiliation of the owners of the re 
vived ceremony, the choice of individuals for the leaderships, the story or teaching associated 
with the ceremony, the fact that the bears are “yellow bears,” etc., that the form must be 
considered that of the Pitahawirat band. 

“At the death of Bear Chief of the Pitahawirat, the main bearskin and other things belong- 
ing to the Bear Society were buried with him. He had not taught the secret ceremony to any 
one; so it was supposed that the Bear Society was lost. At a meeting of the medicine society 
when the ceremony had ended, a woman arose, her name Woman Yellow Corn, and said, ‘I 
had a vision. I saw Bearchief wearing the bear robe over his shoulders and the bear claw neck- 
piece around his neck. He was painted with yellow earthen clay, and had black streaks from 
each eye down the face. He said, ‘My sister, Father (bear) and Mother (cedar-tree) have not 
had any smoke for many years. We (dead people) are watching for our people to have the 
ceremony. The people think the ceremony is lost. It is not, for one of the Bear men who 
knows the ceremony is still with you. I ask that you tell the people so that they can have the 
ceremony, for it is time.’ I woke up and the last few days have been crying to think that I 
should be the one to tell you. I have a cow which you can have so you can have the ceremony.’ 
Then she began to cry. 

“The leaders of the Bear ceremony each in their turn arose, went to the woman and 
blessed her. . . . They said, ‘My sister, this is very hard. None of us know the ceremony but 
Father (bear) and Mother (cedar-tree) will plan a way themselves so we can have the cere 


mony.... 

“Some days later the members of the Bear society met and compared their knowledge of 
the ceremony. When all had spoken a man named Big Star . . . questioned the others as to 
their knowledge of the ceremony. He found that none in the meeting knew the ceremony. So 
he said, ‘Brothers, this is hard. You see I am paralyzed, and I could not sit and carry the cere 
mony out. If you will all agree I will try it. Before we do anything we must select men to be 
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This renaissance meant not only the revival of activities. It meant also 
that a good deal of ceremonial paraphernalia which had been lost or buried 
in times past, was duplicated from memory and vision. Many of the society 
regalia and ritual objects which were purchased by the museums around 
1900 from the Pawnee were not the old sacred objects. Those had long be- 
fore disappeared, many of them prior to the movement of the Pawnee to 
Oklahoma in 1874-76. They were the Ghost Dance revival objects, the 
Ghost Dance reincarnations of the old lances, drums, regalia and pipes. 

Following this revival of old ways, there was a new reintegration of 
Ghost Dance suggestions, old ways, and current thought. In terms of this 
the ghost dance handgames arose, and passed through many transforma- 
tions. In some of these, special revivals of old societies were incorporated. 


the leaders. You and I know that there are some men here who are descendants of deceased 
men who were leaders in the Bear Society... .’ So he selected... Little Warchief, . . . 
Little Sun, . . . Good Buffalo, . . . and Roaming Chief. . . .” 

These men were ceremonially inducted into office. Big Star then seated himself with 
these leaders at the altar and made arrangements to collect among the people the ceremonial 
utensils, etc., for a set of things needed to carry out the ceremony. 

“When all the others had gone out, Big Star told the four men to watch as he carried on 
the ceremony, that he would carry on the ceremony for them. He also told that Tirawahat 
had planned through the woman for them to have the ceremony, so he was willing to carry the 
ceremony on for them without pay; that in olden times men paid to learn the secrets of the 
Bear ceremony, especially in going after the Mother Cedar-Tree; that he himself did not 
purchase the right to carry the ceremony on, but that Bear Chief who was the last man to 
know the ceremony had given him the right to sit near him and watch; that Bear Chief took 
pity on him and taught him the ceremony and songs without pay. He then told them to go 
to their homes, that on the morrow when they entered the lodge each one was to take his seat. 
They were then dismissed with the exception of Little Warchief. 

“When they were alone Big Star questioned Little Warchief about the songs and asked 
if he knew them. Little Warchief said, ‘Yes, I know the songs.’ Big Star was glad of this for 
although he could carry on the ceremony, he was afraid that he would not be able to sing the 
cedar-tree songs.” 

Later at the preliminary feast to set the date of the ceremony, “when all were in, Big 
Star said, ‘You, who are sitting at the altar and those of you at the stations, old men and 
chiefs. Today we sit in this lodge as men of the Bear Society. We are gathered together here, 
through Woman Yellow Corn, who had a vision of one of our departed relatives who asked that 
we have this ceremony, that Father and Mother might receive our smoke’. . . .” 

Inasmuch as Murie, in reporting this and the rest of his account, was unaware of the na- 
ture of this whole procedure as a revival, it is interesting substantiation and illustration of the 
interpretation I have outlined above. Murie’s confusion about the band affiliation of the cere- 
mony is no doubt due to the pooling of knowledge, which does include men of various bands. 
Of interest is that in the account of Murie of the felling of the cedar-tree, the tree is made to 
fall westward, a Ghost Dance orientation; in earlier times the tree would have to fall eastward. 
The whole nature of this revival of a ceremony whose owner is dead, and whose bundle is 
buried in the ground, would have been impossible without the Ghost Dance and its doctrines. 
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New forms of intertribal visiting were founded on revivals of old customs 
and Ghost Dance ideas. Society and dance revivals were integrated with 
Ghost Dance thought. Thus vital phases of Pawnee life which survived 
until recent years were not exactly what Pawnee life had been in the 19th 
century; they were based on old forms and traditions, but they were 
changed permanently into new forms by the cultural stimulant of the Ghost 
Dance years. 

The Ghost Dance was not merely a religious revival movement. Its 
roots lie deep in the gradual cultural destruction which preceded it. Its 
doctrine and the activities it demanded infused new life into the culture, 
and constituted instrumentalities for an actual renaissance of the forms 
of old culture. Along with this renaissance there came into being also 
new cultural forms, unknown before.’ 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 


7 Since the preceding discussion was written, the cultural problems of the Ghost Dance 
have been more fully analyzed in: ““The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game; a Study of Cul 
tural Change.” In Press, Columbia University Press. 
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ABORIGINAL BURIALS IN 
SOUTHWESTERN OREGON By L. S. CRESSMAN 


Norte. Read before Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Pasadena, June 16, 1931. The work was financed by a grant-in-aid from the Research Council 
of the University of Oregon. 


T SEEMS wiser not to speak of this group of burials as in a burial 

mound for that expression has a significance quite lacking in this case. 
A “mound,” as used in this connection, should mean something made by 
man, an element of culture, whether heaped up by the direct efforts of men 
or a by-product of a manner of life, as the kitchen-middens of our coast 
lines. In this case we have a deposit of soil laid down along ago by the Rogue 
river.' To the east of Gold hill within the triangle made by the twelve hun- 


! Dr. Warren D. Smith of the Department of Geology of the University of Oregon took 
samples of soil from a test hole at different levels. The results of his examination of these 
specimens are stated as follows: 

“May 28, 1931 
“Memorandum to Dr. L. S. Cressman: 

“The deposit at Gold Hill, Oregon, in which the Indian burials were found, consists of 
river deposited material of probable Pleistocene age. The mound is roughly oblong. It is on 
the highest of three terraces on the south bank of the Rogue river opposite a bend in the river 
and directly across from the business part of the town. The top of the mound is between forty- 
five and fifty feet above the present river level. 

“The first terrace is about ten feet in height and is made up almost entirely of cemented 
river gravel. The second terrace, some fifteen or twenty feet back from the first, is also some 
ten or fifteen feet in height and is made up largely of cemented river gravel. The third and 
highest terrace is approximately fifteen to twenty feet in height and is made up almost entirely 
of river silt. At the top there are about two feet, though the thickness varies, of rather fine 
rounded sand. The middle portion is made up of somewhat coarser material and more firmly 
compacted with a high percentage of pellets of pumice which vary from little more than the 
size of a pinhead to nodules of an inch or more in diameter, though in the main of rather fine 
material. There is also a sprinkling of charcoal fragments. 

“The lowest level of the deposit excavated by us about eight feet from the top of the 
mound was sampled and is made up of considerably coarser material with not so much pumice 
in it but with sand grains of approximately the same mineral character as the layers above. 

“No very distinct stratification was apparent in the deposit although the deposit was en- 
tirely water laid. When examined with a microscope the four samples taken from the deposit 
indicated about the same mineral content—fragments of quartz, feldspar and the darker 
ferro-magnesian minerals. Frequent small grains of olivine were seen in the sand. These are 
the normal minerals one would expect to find in deposits laid down by the Rogue river, the 
pumice indicating very clearly the origin of the deposit, as the upper regions of the Rogue 
drain a territory having an abundance of pumice from which these small grains could be 
derived. The material in the upper part of the deposit which was darkened by humus showed 
under the microscope a considerable coating of carbonacious matter surrounding each of the 
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dred foot contour, and south of the unnamed creek on the accompanying 
map, there is this river deposit. Kane creek has cut its way through the 
terrace to a depth of about twenty feet, flowing in a westerly and then nor- 
therly direction. The eastern part of the field and the edge along the south, 
that is, along Kane creek, has been under cultivation and is cut down to a 
considerable depth below the top of the first terrace. This results in the 
present site, where the skeletal remains and artifacts have been found, 


Book 


River Bod 


Fic. 1. a, Map showing the location of the Gold hill burials. 

b, Cross section of the Rogue river showing three terraces opposite Gold hill. A, first 
terrace; B, second terrace; C, third terrace. 

c, Details of the excavations. X’~Y, excavated area; A, 6-7 foot burials; B’-B, 24-4 
foot burials; B’, 24 foot burials. X-Y, 50 yds., Y-Y 33 yards, X’—Y, 20 yards. 


mineral grains so it was difficult, until these were cleaned off, to determine just what minerals 
were present. 

“The deposit from top to bottom has every appearance of being quite old and I should 
refer most of it to the Pleistocene. It is quite possible, of course, that recent unprecedented 
floods may have added some accumulations on top of the highest terrace and may have re 
worked to a certain extent some of the top layers. But there was very little evidence of any 
disturbance three or four feet down in the deposit where several of the bodies were found. 

“The bed-rock in the bed of the Rogue river at this point consists in the main of meta 
morphic rocks, chiefly altered lava flows of presumable Palezoic age. The rocks have been 
called for convenience greenstones. 

“As no fossils were found in the river deposit it is not possible at present at least to date 
the mound formation more definitely. 


W. D. Smith 
Department of Geology” 
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standing out above the surrounding fields as though it were in reality a 
mound heaped up by man instead of one left as the other soil has been re- 
moved. It is in this small area indicated on the map by the circle, lying be- 
tween Kane creek and the Rogue, that all the burials have been found. 
Artifacts of different kinds were picked up by various people in other places 
in the same area, but no other burials have been definitely established in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Excavations were made in May, June, September, and November, 1930, 
and again in May, 1931. The work in June, 1930, was done under the 
writer’s direction, but he was not present. 

Systematic examination of the mound is carried on by the removal 
of the soil in terraces. First the ground is plowed and then the soil is re- 
moved with a fresno and pair of horses. (The preliminary work with the 
plow and scraper was made necessary because of the small sum available 
for the work. As soon as any sign of a burial was discovered small hand 
tools and brushes were used for further excavation.) As a general rule, a 
burial is marked by fire-broken stones, in some cases very obviously mor- 
tars and pestles, and between the stones and the skeleton an area of black 
soil varying in depth from one to two and a half feet, and about the length 
and breadth of a flexed body. This black soil shows the same composition 
as that around it, so it was not brought in from the outside. The evidence 
seems to indicate that the hole was dug, the body placed in it, and the sand 
which had been removed then replaced, and the broken stones thrown on 
top of the grave. None of these sections of black soil reaches the present sur- 
face, some of the deepest being as much as five to six feet below it. Some 
of the oldest inhabitants remember the river to have flooded this highest 
terrace at one time—in the ’80’s, I believe. 

We shall consider the results of the excavations in the following order: 
the skeletal remains, burials, stone implements, obsidian blades, shells and 
seeds, and identification of the culture represented. 


SKELETAL REMAINS 

Approximately twenty-two skeletons were unearthed either whole or 
in part. As a matter of fact, practically all of them were in such an advanced 
stage of disintegration that it was impossible to do more than expose the 
best in situ and discover the nature of the burial. In only one case did we 
succeed in securing a practically complete skull (pl. 3). Even this one is 
not absolutely complete. The left zygomatic arch is broken and there 
are two holes in the skull vault, while the posterior part of the foramen 
magnum is lacking. It does lend itself to some measurement, but is prac- 
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e f g 
a, c, Stone implements; b, east end of mound; d, obsidian blades; 
e, skull showing supernumerary teeth. 
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tically useless for identifying the people to which it might belong, since we 
have no way of discovering where it belongs on a curve of distribution of 
such measurements. The cephalic index of this skull is 85.0. The upper 
facial index is 53.7.* This burial was four feet below the present surface. 

The teeth of this specimen of which the skull was secured showed some 
interesting pathological conditions. The upper jaw has eighteen instead 
of sixteen teeth. On the right side the supernumerary tooth grows bucally 
and from between the second premolar and the first molar. This has 
resulted in the use of the roots of the first molar for chewing, since the first 
molar is pushed so far to the rear. The supernumerary tooth on the left has 
grown lingually between the first and second pre-molars. The teeth are 
well worn, and in one case the pulp was exposed. The lower mandible shows 
evidence of two abscesses, one with each of the third molars. 

The teeth, in all cases except in the complete skull, show the direction 
of wear to be outward and downward, while those of the skull are lingually 
and downward. 

The dental specimens show teeth excessively worn. A detailed study 
would probably reveal evidence of dental pathology quite similar to that 
of Leigh’s study on aborigines of California.’ 


BURIAL 


Burial shows a characteristic form. All undisturbed skeletons were lying 
on the left side with the head toward the south, facing west, legs flexed with 
knees against the chest, feet pulled in against the pelvis and arms folded 
across the chest. The shallowest burials were about three feet below the 
surface, while the deepest were between seven and eight. It is probable, 
however, that the deeper burials were made at an earlier time and resulting 
floods have deposited the silt to the present depth. Four skeletons, three 
of which were at the seven foot level, were buried with two obsidian blades 
each, a red and a black, while one at the four foot level was buried with the 
two smaller black blades. One grave contained three varieties of shells, and 
a collection of shells of ‘‘Digger Pine’ seeds. There were no other artifacts 
found with the skeletons. Bits of worked flint, arrow heads, and some 
stone implements have been found scattered through the deposit, but no 
single unbroken stone implement except the blades have been recovered 
from the graves. 


? Ales Hrdlicka, Anthropometry 1920, p. 152. 
7 R. W. Leigh, Dental Pathology of Aboriginal California, UC-PAAE 23, no. 10: 399 
440, pls. 6-67. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS 


The stone implements consist of a great many fragments of fire-broken 
pestles and mortars, a round thin stone, basalt, 87 mm. in greatest diameter, 
and 15-17 mm. in thickness, perhaps a whetstone; one cylindrical stone, 
granite, 170 mm. in length and 60 mm. in diameter, probably a maul; and 
another instrument, basalt, conical in shape, 182 mm. in length, 79 mm. 
across at the base, probably a pestle (pl. 3a). There is a large stone, almost 
kidney-shaped, 330 mm. long and 115 mm. across, which has probably been 
used for smoothing or polishing purposes. However, the bed of the Rogue 
at this point is full of boulders and rubble of every conceivable shape. Con- 
sequently, this stone may have been one brought from the river bed for 
some use by the occupants of this site. Another stone, perhaps a “‘charm 
stone,’ 59 mm. in lengthand 20.5 mm. in mediandiameter, and 8 mm. at the 
ends, was found in the site, but not with any grave. The stone has neither a 
hole nor a depression for fastening to a string for suspension, a fact which 
would not necessarily preclude its use as a “charm stone.’* No evidence of 
the existence of the metate was found. 


OBSIDIAN BLADES 


Eight obsidian blades (pl. 3d) have been recovered. These were buried in 
pairs with four bodies. There are three red and five black ones. There were 
three burials with a red and a black blade each, and one with two black 
ones. One black blade, found with a red one, showed traces of red pigment 
as though the owner had tried to color it to give it the appearance of the 
more valuable type. This blade is the poorest type of workmanship of all 
eight. They range in length from 147 mm., the small black one with a blunt 
base, to 340 mm., a magnificent black one. There is an exquisite red one, 
280 mm. in length, with a maximum breadth of 57, and a minimum of 45 
at the point for grasping, widening again to 47 mm. at the base just before 
it is turned again to the point. The thickness of these blades is remarkably 
uniform, varying from 11 mm. to 14 mm., but no single one shows this 
variation. The greatest variation in any single one is in the long black one 
which is 14 mm. through at the grasping part, but 12 mm. at each end. 
This symmetry and control of technique is striking evidence of the skill of 
these aboriginal craftsmen. The two smaller knives are an approximate 
“laurel leaf” type and do not lend themselves to the same measurements or 
comparisons as the others which show the maximum breadth at the fore- 
part of the blade receding to the minimum breadth at the point where they 


* Article on “Plummets” in Handbook of the American Indians, BAE-B 30, pt. 2: 266-8. 
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are meant to be grasped, and then spreading to a slightly greater width 
just below toward the base. The knife which has been painted red flares to 
its maximum breadth at the center, and corresponds in shape to Blade #3 
of Mexican origin in Plate XLI of Rust’s paper.’ One of the two shorter 
knives, as may be seen from the photograph (the second knife from the 
left), is streaked with almost transparent gray shafts which run diagonally 
across the material. The measurements of these blades is given at the close 
of this article. 
ARROW POINTS AND FLINT CHIPS 

Fragments of arrow points and some very small unbroken but curved 
points were recovered from the deposit. These fragments, as well as those 
of flint showing evidence of chipping, have been very numerous and no 
effort is made here to classify them. 


SHELLS 

One grave, that of a child about eight years old, provided a large collec- 
tion of three different kinds of shells. This burial lay at a depth of about 
thirty inches from the present surface to the top of the skeleton. A large 
collection of shells, several hundred of the species Olivella Biplicata, a 
few specimens of Glycymeris Obsoleta Carpenter and four pieces of abalone 
shell, two cut into oblong shaped pieces, and one triangular piece, 39 mm. 
across the base and 46 mm. long, unperforated, and one nearly square seg- 
ment. The largest piece of abalone measures 30 mm. across the base, 22 
mm, at the top, and 49 mm. from top to bottom. There is one piece of 
abalone cut in an oblong shape 12 by 30 mm. This piece has evidently been 
perforated at each end, while the other two pieces were perforated only at 
the top or narrower end. The piece which is nearly square has the suspen- 
sion hole in one corner or just off the exact point. The shape may have been 
determined by a prominence which prevents the oblong design, since such 
would be at variance with the form of the material. The range of the olivella 
and the glycymeris is from Puget sound to San Diego, while the abalone 
is found as far north as the Oregon coast. The specimens are small, so that 
these large flat specimens could not have been cut from them. 

The olivella shells have had the apex rubbed off after the manner re- 
ported by Stearns® for the California Indians. The method of stringing the 
shells was evidently the same (cf. Stearns, p. 324, fig. 16) from the position 


5 Horatio N. Rust, The Obsidian Blades of California, with notes by A. L. Kroeber, AA, 
n.s., 7: 690. 
6 Robert Stearns, Ethno-Conchology—A Study of Primitive Money. SI-AR pt. 2: 32, 


fig. 17, 1387. 
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in which they lay, although there was not the slightest evidence of the 
material upon which they had been strung. The glycymeris shells were 
strung through a small hole in the base of the shell. 
SEEDS 

With this same burial there was a large collection of shells of the seeds of 
the “Digger Pine,’’ Pinus Sabiniana Douglas. The seeds have been strung 
along with the various shells for ornamental uses. They do not seem to have 
been on any garment such as that illustrated by Goddard for the Hupa, 
though such use is possible.’ They were mixed with the larger shells about 
the thorax of the skeleton and with the small Olivella shells and a small 
piece of abalone about the wrists, where the arrangement of the olivella 
shells was clearly evident. Most of the pine seed shells have one end rubbed 
and a hole punctured through one side just below. Some of them are not 
rubbed off at the end, but are perforated laterally with two holes. A good 
number show signs of carbonization, while others do not. A piece of par- 
tially charred fir about twenty inches long and three inches through was 
found lying over the wrists of the skeleton, but the shells against which it 
lay showed no sign of carbonization. Consequently, the wood must have 
been burned before being thrown into the grave, or placed there, for the 
shells under it were not crushed. The carbonized shells are in a good state 
of preservation, but those untouched by fire are very much deteriorated. 
The range of these shells, as given by Jepson, Sargent and Sudworth,® is 


7? Pliny Earl Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, UC-PAAE 1, pl. 8, figs. 1, 2, 1903-4. 

§ “California—Foothills, lower mountain slopes, and high valleys (at north) of coast 
ranges and Sierras. 

“Coast Ranges. From upper Sacramento and Trinity rivers and Hoopa Valley (on Kla 
math River, Humboldt County) to southern cross ranges: generally at elevations of 500 to 
4,000 feet—occasionally to 5,000 feet. Shasta County: North limits, delta in Sacramento River 
Canyon, above mouth of Pitt River, at 1,150 feet, and at point 15 miles up McCloud River; 
eastern limits, isolated bodies in northeastern corner of county on hills west and south of Fall 
River, and on Hat Creek (Near Cassel), main body ending two miles east of Montgomery 
Creek (tributary Pitt River); west limit, on west side of Sacramento Valley on ridge west of 
French Gulch at 2,400 feet; south limit, immediately on Sacramento River at Anderson (11 
miles south of Redding). Trinity County: North limits; Trinity River and Weaver Creek con- 
siderably above Weaverville at 2,100 feet, Canyon Creek (10 miles above Junction) at 2,400 
feet; western limit east side Mad River Valley on bottom slopes of South Fork Mountain. 
Humboldt County: only in Trinity River Bottoms, mainly in Hoopa Valley (north limit), 
Supply Creek Canyon and Redwood Creek (west of Hoopa Valley near Bair ranch, west 

“Reported northward in Coast Mountains to slopes of Siskiyous, eastward to Owens 
Valley, and southward to San Bernardino Mountains.” 

George B. Sudworth, Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope, pp. 55, 56. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1908. 
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limited to the north by the southern Siskiyous or by a line conforming ap- 
proximately to the 41st degree north latitude. This species has never been 
reported farther north than the southern slope of the Siskiyous, a full hun- 
dred miles as the crow flies from the nearest point on the line to the Rogue 
valley where these burials occur. 


Artifacts recovered by persons other than the writer: 


OBSIDIAN BLADES 


Three or four blades, both black and red, were previously recovered by 
the owner of the ranch during his plowing. These are of the same type as 
those we have described and average about the median size of our series. 

STONE FRAGMENTS 

Stone fragments, broken by fire in some cases, have also been previously 
recovered. Flint and obsidian arrow points have provided numerous ar- 
ticles. 

PIPES 

The most important find was the series of pipes made of serpentine and 
greenstone schist. Exact information as to the depth of burial is not 
available. It has been reported as seven feet, but the writer was told per 
sonally by the owner that it was after the third plowing, which would make 
it something over three feet in depth. The seven pipes (pl. 3c) were found 
in one grave and without other artifacts. No other pipes have been found. 
The longest pipe is 465 mm. long and 35 mm. at its greatest diameter. The 
smallest is 206 mm. long and 26 mm. in diameter. The smaller pipes are of 
serpentine, while the larger are made of a variety of greenstone. One has 
but a small shaft bored through, while the others are hollowed out until 
there is but a shell remaining. 


BONE ORNAMENT 


In a pocket of a gopher hole just across Kane creek on the west side of 
the deposit, a bone ornament about one half inch wide and six inches long, 
flat on one side and rounded on the other, was found. There was a perfora- 
tion at one end and an indentation opposite the hole on the end showing 
that this was meant to be suspended. There was evidently a simple form of 
ornamentation used, made by incising lines so as to form triangles with the 


points toward the median line of the object. The points did not quite reach 
the center line. The triangles were grouped in units of threes and twos to 
make a series of fives. Some of the triangles were formed by five lines, while 
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others were made by three. The triangles were incised along each edge, but 
on only the rounded side. There was a larger number of designs on one edge 
than the other. The ornament, in so far as the writer has been able to 
observe it, seems to correspond to the type worn by girls during adoles- 
cense, as reported by Goddard for the Hupa.® This seems to have been a 
surface find. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS OF THESE BURIALS 


Southwestern Oregon, because of the accidents of history, is politically 
aligned with a state to which it does not naturally belong. Beginning with 
the Umpqua divide, the physiography and the flora change so that from 
there on south there is a greater similarity to northern California than to 
west central Oregon. The moist climate of the Puget sound area gives way 
to the dry climate of the higher altitudes. That this was a natural line of 
division for aboriginal culture in historic times has long been definitely 
established.'® The southwestern Oregon area has, however, been exposed 
to lines of influence from three main directions. On the north and west were 
the southern boundaries of the Puget sound or Northwest Coast culture 
area, to the east was the southwestern tip of the Plateau and the Great 
Basin area, while to the south was the northwestern California area. The 
very scanty ethnographic data of southwestern Oregon, and particularly 
the Rogue valley as reported by some excellent but meager studies and the 
reports of early travellers and explorers, indicated that the southwestern 
area was not only particularly open to California, but was in reality a part 
of that area even though the culture showed some variations. Our archaeo- 
logical investigations show that the culture was essentially that of north- 
western California and certainly differed from that of the aborigines at the 
time of their contacts with the whites. While there are these variations, for 
instance in the type of burial, the difference is such that the later burials 
with the body placed in a box" might very easily have developed from the 
simple burial in the flexed position without the box, especially if the tech- 
nique of wood-working had been a later development. One thing is con- 
clusive, the area was even then more akin to the prehistoric culture of 
California than it was to that north of the Umpqua divide. 


® Goddard, op. cit., Plate 10, Fig. 4. 

The writer has not had these artifacts found by others in his possession to make any de- 
tailed study of them. He has been limited to as detailed a study as was permitted by the 
courtesy of the present owners in making them available to him for a short period of time 
while engaged on the main work of excavation. 

10 Lewis, op. cit., p. 177. 
4 Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 
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Culturally we can say that all the burials so far unearthed are pre- 
Columbian. There has not been one single piece of evidence of any Euro- 
pean culture. The complete absence of any beads or anything of the sort in 
the grave of the child in which the shells and pine nuts were found would 
indicate that this burial was antecedent to contact with the whites. This 
grave was at the shallowest depth below the surface. With white contacts 
established, beads and buttons very quickly began to displace the more 
attractive but technically more difficult material. Yet the carefully sifted 
soil from this grave failed to show any sign of traders’ stores. This body, 
while interred at about thirty inches and with evidences of ornaments but 
nothing else, was buried in exactly the same position as those at all the 
lower levels, even those at seven feet with which were found the obsidian 
blades. We have called attention to the piece of partly burned fir with this 
child’s body, but it must have been thrown in upon the body after it was 
burnt, for there was no evidence that the olivella shells or the pine seed 
shells, which adhered to the wood when it was removed, had been subjected 
to fire. The depth of this burial would correspond to that customary among 
the Hupa™, and some of the ornaments are of the same type, but there are 
too many other variants in the details to identify the two, certainly at this 
juncture. The variation in depth of burial seems to indicate a considerable 
lapse of time between the burial of the child and of those graves at the 
greatest depth over which river silt has obviously been deposited. While 
the deposit in the main has been identified as pleistocene by Professor Smith, 
it would not necessarily mean that the burials were those of pleistocene 
man, unless there were evidence of no post-pleistocene deposit, and the 
burials showed water-laid soil above them. As he points out, there is evi- 
dence of disturbance of the soil above the four-foot level, but none below 
that. This body at the thirty-inch level would be in that area, yet it offers 
no sign of European culture. The depth is such that it hardly seems plau- 
sible that there has been any soil deposited above it, although such might 
have been the case in view of the disturbance of the surface soil by agricul- 
ture. This manipulation of the soil tended to work the surface material 
down into the soil previously lacking it. In view of the geological nature of 
the deposit, the water-disturbed nature of the upper area, and the great 
depths of the lowest burials with every evidence of water-laid soil above 
them and between the top area, we are in all likelihood dealing with burials 
of a substantial period in the past. 

The persistence of the culture traits would not interfere with this sup- 


® Goddard, op. cit., p. 70. 
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position, as Kroeber has called attention to the remarkably static nature 
of the culture of the California area.” 


TYPE OF BURIAL 


Lewis says,“ in speaking of the Indians of southwestern Oregon, in 
particular at the headwaters of the Umpqua, 


the dead . . . were doubled up and buried in the ground, the grave covered with 
stones, and the person’s property piled around. The excavations of Schumacher 
show a similar method of burial. Smith says that the only burial he saw was that 
of a chief who was placed in a sitting posture in the ground. 


Schumacher reports for the mouth of the Rogue, 


The corpses were found doubled up in the usual manner, lying on their backs, or 
sideways, and facing the rancheria in a southeastward direction, although some were 
found just in an opposite way." 


His account is more explicit than that of Lewis on the Umpquas and on 
Schumacher’s excavations. The significant thing about Schumacher’s ac- 
count is the lack of any uniformity in the method of burial at the same 
village, but he was dealing with post-Columbian burials and the diversity 
in a trait so likely to be fixed as burial may be due tv a gradual change from 
a type previously consistent and fixed, especially in view of contacts with 
whites. 

Kroeber" reports the “‘sitting position” for southwestern Oregon. 

The burials in the present excavation were all consistent except where 
the bodies had been disturbed by action of the water or where disintegration 
had destroyed the skeleton. Especially was this the case where burials had 
been made in pumice formations, almost as compact as hardpan. The bodies 
were buried with the arms folded across the chest, the knees flexed and 
pulled up as near to the chest as possible, and the feet pressed back against 
the pelvis. The bodies all lay on the left side, head to the south and facing 


48 Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, B-BAE 78: 898-939, ““When it is re- 
membered that the best authority—estimating, indeed, but using as exact data as possible 
and proceeding with scientific care—puts the beginning of this period (shell mound) at more 
than 3,000 years ago, it is clear that we are confronted by a historical fact of extraordinary 
importance,” (p. 930). 

4 Albert Buell Lewis, Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and 
Oregon, AAA-M 1, pt. 2: 177. 

16 Paul Schumacher, Researches in the K jékkenméddings and Graves of a Former Popu- 
lation of the Coast of Oregon, Bul. of the United States Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories, 3, no. 1: 34. Washington, Government Printing Office, April 5, 1877. 

16 A. L. Kroeber, California Culture Provinces. UC-PAAE 17, no. 2: 160, 1920. 
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the west. Four of the bodies had buried with them obsidian blades in pairs, 
three of them having a red and a black one in the pair. These were at ap- 
proximately the seven foot level. The other at the four foot level had the 
two smaller black knives with it. One blade, a red one, was broken into two 
pieces, but this was undoubtedly accidental, as none of the others was 
damaged. 

Kroeber states that the obsidian blades were not buried with their 
owners, but passed from generation to generation,'’ or were used commer- 
cially, for example, in wife purchase. Here blades of an exquisite workman- 
ship are buried, and buried according to definite pattern, in pairs, of red and 
black. We have here, then, in all probability, a firmly established pattern 
of burial with characteristics that mark it off definitely from that of the 
surrounding area. 

The pipes are undoubtedly a California type, probably prehistoric, and 
likely have religious significance, that is, comprise part of the paraphernalia 
of a shaman. The lack of the metate also indicates a prehistoric culture. 

The shells might have come up the Klamath, the Rogue, or less likely, 
the Umpqua. The pine seed shells, however, could have come from only 
one direction, south of the Siskiyous. Some of these shells are carbonized, 
while others are not. This lack of consistency would indicate that the burn- 
ing was not a definite act which was performed upon all of them. The car- 
bonized shells are far better preserved than the others, which are so fragile 
that they fall to pieces if more than touched. Sudworth" states that it was 
customary for the Indians to burn the cones to secure the seeds more easily. 
This might well account for the presence of carbonization while there is no 
evidence of fire in the grave. 

In conclusion, there seem to be two, and probably three, strata repre- 
sented by these burials. The first consists of those at approximately the 
seven foot level, with which were buried obsidian blades in pairs; the 
second would be at the four foot level at which artifacts were absent except 
in one case where there was a pair of rather inferior blades, more of the 
weapon type than ceremonial; the last would be at the two and a half foot 
level. In this last would probably fall the burial containing the pipes and 
the one with the shells and nuts. These last, in view of the customary greater 
depth of burial, might be considered intrusive in the area, but the child 
burial followed the usual flexed position. We cannot speak for the other. 
The lack of dentalium among the other varieties of shells would tend to 


17 A. L. Kroeber, Notes to “Obsidian Blades of California” by Horatio N. Rust, AA, 
n.s., 7: 691. 
8 Sudworth, op. cit., p. 54. 
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date this burial antecedent to the introduction of this variety among the 
Indians of the northwestern California area. 

Speculating briefly, one might visualize the earliest burials with these 
ceremonial obsidian blades of exquisite workmanship as antecedent to the 
period when property came to be so important that it served as a basis of 
social status, and these valuable knives were no longer interred with the 
corpse. The two small blades at the four foot level are more of the weapon 
type (blunt base) than the ceremonial and might serve as evidence show- 
ing the development of the attitude which regarded these blades as valu- 
able property to be preserved. The upper level would seem to indicate 
clearly established social differences as suggested by the abundance of 
ornamental objects from that burial. If we apply Kroeber’s chronology’® to 
these periods we should date the first stratum between 2100-500 B.c. or 
earlier, the second in the late second or early third, about 500 A.p., while 
the last would come in the third period, 500-1200 a.p. Kroeber puts the 
beginning of the shell industry along the southern coast in the second 
period. The shells from this level are from the south. Allowing generously 
for diffusion, we could put this burial in the third period and it would still 
be prior to 1200 a.p. Granting that this speculation may miss the mark 
as to approximate chronology, it seems certain that we are dealing with 
different strata of culture which show significant, although not striking, 
differences from one another and from the culture of historic times. The 
culture in its main lines probably has its base in northwestern California 
on the lower Klamath, but has developed along slightly different lines for 
a variety of reasons, giving and taking from the groups at the focus of the 
culture. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

EUGENE, OREGON 

19 A. L. Kroeber, The History of Native Culture in California, UC-PAAE 20, Phoebe 

Apperson Hearst Memorial Volume: 128 ff., 1923. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ARTIFACTS 


(All measurements in mm.) 
Blade Thickness 


Breadth (heel) Depth of 
Type Material Length Max. Min. Med. Min. Max. burial (ft.) 
Obsidian blade Black 147 4 
S - 340 56 39 49 12 14 7 
- - Red (broken) 270 55 41 45 11 13 4 
280 57 45 47 12 12 6 
Black 234 49 43 43.5 11 12 6 
239 57.5 (center) - 11 14 7 
os Red 233 51 39 40 12 13 7 
Maul Granite 170 63 60.5 57 
Pestle Basalt 182 71 21 64 
Charm stone(?) Basalt 59 20.5 8 (at ends) 
Whetstone Basalt Max. dia. 87 
Thickness 
Edge 17 
Center 15 
Pipes*®® Length Max. Diameter 
1 206 26 
2 238 27 
3 270 30 
4 304 25 
5 405 35 
6 465 35 
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PROTO-ASIATIC ELEMENTS IN 
OSTYAK-SAMOYED CULTURE! By G. PROKOFJEW 


URING a three years’ sojourn in the Tasow Tundra, when I was 

director of a school for primitive populations in Janow Stan, I suc- 
ceeded in collecting a rather considerable body of ethnographic, folk- 
loristic, and linguistic material from the Ostyak-Samoyed. 

Janow Stan is situated on the upper Turnchan river, about 500 km. west 
of the town of Turuchansk. The Ostyak-Samoyed living in this region call 
themselves Sél-kup, i.e., forest people. Linguistically they are of Samoyedic 
stock, but within this family their position is isolated since their speech is 
sharply differentiated from the northern dialects. As even Castrén in his 
day determined, they belong to the southern branch of Samoyedic peoples 
along with the recently Turkicized Kamassinzes of the Kan district. 

Culturally, however, the Ostyak-Samoyed differ markedly from other 
Samoyedic groups. My analysis of Sél-kup culture demonstrated affinity 
with the Keto (the so-called Yenisei Ostyak) of the Nishne-Imbazk group. 

The Ostyak-Samoyed of Turuchansk thus constitute a tribe that falls 
culturally into the Proto-Asiatic category, while linguistically Samoyedic. 
The cultural tie between these two groups—the Ostyak-Samoyed and the 
Keto—proves intimate contact in the past, which according to all indica- 
tions must have occurred in their common ancestral home, southern Si- 
beria. On the other hand, this close union may be observed in some lo- 
calities until the present day. Thus, on the lower Turuchan, Ostyak- 
Samoyed of the Baicha tribe and Keto of the Nishne-Imbazk tribe live in 
the closest proximity. On the upper Taz, in the region of the Jeloguj river, 
the same peaceable juxtaposition may be noted with reference to the 
Ostyak-Samoyed of Tymsko-Karakonsk and the Werchne-Imbazk Keto. 

Both tribes cling to each other and regard each other as brethren. There 
is also a good deal of intermarriage. In the old traditions of former wars 
and hostile raids on neighboring tribes one repeatedly meets with references 
to the offensive and defensive alliance of these two tribes in dim antiquity. 
On the other hand, the Ostyak-Samoyed treat the Yurak as enemies. The 
whole of the ample Ostyak-Samoyed folk-lore bears witness to earlier wars 
with this people. The Yurak, in turn, have no special sympathy with their 
southern neighbors, whom they contemptuously designate as “‘habi,”’ 
slaves. Intermarriages between these peoples are rare exceptions. 

1 This article was designed for the International Americanist Congress, held in 1928, but 
excluded from the Proceedings because of its purely Asiatic scope. The Editors of the American 
Anthropologist are responsible for the translation from the German original. 
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As to mode of life, the Ostyak-Samoyed, like the Keto, must be 
reckoned as primarily fishermen and hunters. Simultaneously, however, 
the majority of the farmers likewise occupy themselves with reindeer- 
breeding, which may also be said of the Keto. Their reindeer are distin- 
guished by their size, belonging to the powerful Sayan breed, which is easily 
distinguished from the far smaller reindeer of the north. According to the 
method of harnessing and the form of the sledge, the reindeer culture of the 
Ostyak-Samoyed is closely connected with that of the northern Samoyedic 
groups. 

Quite unexpectedly, however, we encounter among the Baicha Ostyak- 
Samoyed the other type of reindeer-breeding—the use of reindeer as mounts. 
This peculiarity among a Samoyedic people is of great interest. We must 
note, in this context, that, like the Keto and Kargass, the Ostyak-Samoyed 
sit on the animal’s back, while by way of contrast the Tungus straddle the 
reindeer’s shoulders. 

Sél-kup reindeer culture also differs from that of the northern Samoyeds 
as regards pasturage technique. Above all, the Sél-kup lack the watch-dog. 
In the summer months the reindeer are allowed to enter the woods un- 
guarded. In autumn, after the first snowfall, they are recaptured. Naturally, 
this procedure leaves the beasts half-tamed. Mating with wild deer is not 
a rare phenomenon. In several districts fifty percent of the annual increase 
is due to wild males. These wholly wild reindeer are extraordinarily shy, and 
it is very difficult to break them to the harness. The cows are especially 
obstinate in this respect; they will often leave the herd after the first calving 
and enter the forest with their offspring. In such cases they are shot, while 
the calves are reincorporated into the herd. 

All these details suggest an extremely primitive reindeer-culture. Often 
one can observe transformation of the Ostyak-Samoyed herder into a 
hunter of his own beast, following its tracks in the woods. Quite the same 
procedure is found among the Keto, indicating the identity of the Sél-kup 
and Keto reindeer-culture. 

The same conclusion results from further investigations of the culture 
of these tribes. The fishing technique (by means of weir-fences), the con- 
struction of hunting implements, the bow and arrow and their utilization 
all these are quite identical. It is interesting to note that the bow is widely 
used among both peoples in duck-hunting. Similarly as to house types: in 
the winter both groups build earth-huts of logs or poles, with a fireplace of 
poles, covered with clay. The sheds on piles and the reindeer stables with 
a smoldering fire to ward off gnats in the earlier part of summer are charac- 
teristic features. In point of dress we find similarities of detail: in contrast 
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a. Sélkupp pile-shed. 6. The shaman in search of a soul. 


c. A Sélkup shaman’s kaftan. 
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to the northern Samoyed, who wear uniformly tight-fitting upper garments, 
the $él-kup and Keto wear clothing with frontal closure. 

In non-material culture I also succeeded in ascertaining interesting 
traits. These include observations warranting the assumption of former 
totemism. The entire Sél-kup tribe is divided into exogamous moieties, 
named Eagle tribe (li’mpal pila’kal ta’mtar) and Jay? tribe (Késal pilikal 
tamtar), respectively. In native proverbs and jocular sayings the idea oc- 
curs that a Késal Kup, i.e., a Jay man, must under no circumstances kill 
a jay, because the bird is his brother (ti’mn’a), while the eagle is a brother 
of all Eagle people. 

It is also interesting that a wholly useless bird such as the jay (Nucifraga 
careocatactes) should be tamed by the Ostyak-Samoyed. They are also fond 
of taming the eagle, whose feathers are attached to arrows. 

Ostyak-Samoyed shamanism likewise reveals many interesting details, 
among them the conception of disease. We find simultaneously the notion 
of soul-loss and the theory of the intrusion of a pathogenic body so widely 
spread in North and South America. With these two conceptions is cor- 
related the twofold form of shamanistic treatment I discovered among the 
Sél-kup: either the alien body is thrust out or the shaman goes in quest of 
the lost soul. Shamanistic dress agrees with that of the Keto. Most peculiar 
is the ceremony of infusing life into the shaman’s drum, which I also en- 
countered among the Keto. It coincides with the spring migration of birds 
and lasts all of ten days. The essential feature is the shaman’s excursion 
southward, to a land where “‘seven suns shine and the rocks reach up to the 
sky.” This trip is undertaken on the back of a reindeer whose skin provides 
the head of the drum to be animated. But for this purpose the reindeer 
itself must be animated, and in this process centers the whole of this com- 
plicated ceremony. 

It would be most important to investigate the ceremony more closely 
among the Keto also. This would yield the possibility of a thorough-going 
comparison of the shamanism of these two tribes. 


UNIVERSITY OF LENINGRAD 
U.S.S.R. 


2? The German term is ‘‘Nussheher.” 
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SCAPULIMANTIA AND 
THE MONGOLS By MARTIN SPRENGLING 


N EDITING, with his friend William C. Graham, the Scholia on the 

Old Testament of the curious polyhistor Barhebraeus the writer met 
with a striking interpretation of the term jadii‘e, used in the Syriac Bible 
in Lev. 19: 31; 20: 6, 27; Dt. 18: 11; 1. Sam. 28: 3, 9; 2 Kings 21: 6; 23: 24; 
Is. 8: 19; 19: 3; Zech. 10: 2. In some of these places some philologists or 
interpreters insist on a slightly different pronunciation of the word, but 
it is everywhere essentially the same rendering of the Hebrew jidd* dni. 

The term is used throughout to designate some kind of soothsayer, ap- 
parently very common in ancient Palestine but very obnoxious to the 
religious leaders of Israel. Exactly what type of soothsayers they were, or 
what methods they used cannot be determined with any degree of certainty. 
The term, both Hebrew and Syriac is derived from a verbal base jd‘, which 
means “to know” and pretty clearly designates these men, like the Arabic 
sha‘ir, which later comes to mean “poet,” as ‘“‘knowers,”’ people who in 
some mysterious way knew more than ordinary mortals. 

The Syriac interpreters and lexicographers in general content them- 
selves with a very general definition, such as “men who claim to know 
hidden things” (see the lexica of Bar Bahlul, of Bar Ali, and of Audo, and 
the Thesaurus of Payne-Smith s.v.). Once or twice they use in the definition 
the Arabic word ka’if, p]. kaffah, which more specifically designates a man 
who is able to see in footprints or in physiognomical features data, especially 
of a genealogical nature, which are hidden from the ordinary observer.' 
The definitions accompanying this term in the works of the lexicographers 
make it very doubtful that they meant by it anything so specific. To them 
both terms seem to have been about as indefinite as our terms “soothsayers” 
and “fortune tellers.’ 

Almost exactly a century before Barhebraeus, the well-known Dionysius 
bar Salibi (died 1171) wrote his voluminous and discursive commentaries. 


Barhebraeus quite evidently used these commentaries rather liberally in 
compiling his terse and well ordered notes. In this case, however, Bar 
Salibi has simply the current note: “men who profess to know hidden 
things” in his comment on the jadi‘é of Leviticus 19: 31. 

It is the more astonishing, therefore, to find in Barhebraeus a most 
specific statement, probably wrong so far as the biblical term is concerned, 
but all the more striking for that reason. He says: “‘Jadii‘é are those who do 


' See Ignaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, I, 184. 
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soothsaying from the members of human bodies and from the shoulder- 
blades of sheep.” 

Whence Barhebraeus derives this specific definition he does not say. 
In general he leans pretty heavily for such information on his predecessor 
Bar Salibi. At this point, where he differs so decidedly from Bar Salibi, 
it will clarify matters considerably to recall a significant event that. took 
place between the time of Bar Salibi (died 1171) and Barhebraeus (1228 
1286; his scholia, called The Storehouse of Mysteries, were composed 
1272/3.*) 

Between the years 1256 and 1260 the great and terrible Mongol 
Iikhan Halagi crossed the Oxus, took Baghdad (1258), put an end to the 
Abbassid Caliphate, and conquered for himself an empire reaching from 
the Oxus nearly to the Mediterranean. This event was felt to be a tre- 
mendous disaster by the Mohammedans of those regions. For the Chris- 
tians it was in the main quite otherwise. The conqueror himself had a Chris- 
tian wife, as did his successor Abaka (1265-1282). Christians were favored 
by Hulagu’s wife to the detriment of Mohammedans.* Among the Chris- 
tians who soon approached the Mongol court and found lasting favor there 
was Barhebraeus. Very soon after his appointment as Maphreyan (Fructi- 
fier) of the Church in the East he managed to present himself at the court 
of Huiagu in his capacity as physician and to secure from that redoubtable 
monarch confirmation of his appointment.‘ This meeting probably took 
place at one of the favorite residences of this early Mongol court in the 
West, Maragha, about 50 miles south of Tabriz. We have, indeed, from the 
pen of Barhebraeus several Syriac translations of Persian quatrains in 
honor of Hulagu.® Barhebraeus’ account of the Mongol conquest of Western 
Asia and the rule of the first four Ikkhans is long and full of valuable detail, 
both in the Syriac and in the Arabic form of his Chronicles or Universal 
Histories, and, though he registers misdeeds of the Mongols against Chris- 
tians as well as Moslems, his praise of at least the first two is fulsome and 
evidently heartfelt.6 Thenceforth Barhebraeus spent much time in this 
newly established royal residence, attracted thither not only by the political 


* See Sprengling and Traham, Barhebraeus’ Scholia on the Old Testament, Part I, p. 
viii, Chicago, 1931. 

§ Barthold, s.v. Hulagu, Enc. of Islam. 

* Géttsberger, loc. cit. p. 17. 


5 Scebabi, Gregorii Bar-Hebraei Carmina, p. 170; Ed. Dulbani, p. 165, Jerusalem, 1929. Cf. 
Barhebraeus Syriac Chronicles, Ed. Bruns and Kirsch, 521 (translation, 541; Ed. Bedjan, 
496.) 

® Syriac Chronicle, Ed. Bruns and Kirsch, p. 543 (translation p. 567); Ed. Bedjan, p. 521. 
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influence which could be gained there, but by the University, the astronom- 
ical observatory, and the great library which presently were established 
there, and by the galaxy of great scholars, like Rashid ed-Din of Tus, who 
were gathered there. There this polyhistor wrote his Universal Histories, 
his Handbook of Astronomy, and perhaps, indeed, his very ‘‘Storehouse of 
Mysteries’ 


itself.’ There Barhebraeus would see “‘the Kamen, who after 
the Mongolian manner sought for the secret and the concealed from the 
shoulderbones of sheep. More than once Barhebraeus mentions the Mon- 
gols in the Scholia themselves. In his notes on Esau he shows clearly that 
he hopes from them the downfall of Islam and the recrudescence of Christi- 
anity. In the Joseph—Potiphar’s wife story he cites as a practice of the 
Mongols, that they gave wives to their eunuchs. 

In our passage he does not mention the Mongols. This may possibly 
indicate that he knew of this practice elsewhere as well as among the 
Mongols. Andree in his article in the Boas Anniversary Volume speaks of 
Byzantine mention of it in the eleventh century. Barhebraeus’ curious, sur- 
prising introduction of it into his biblical notes points, on the other hand, 
to rather fresh experience and observation. And so, together with Ham- 
mer’s source, we have in this great polyhistor, the last truly great writer in 
the Syriac tongue, a welcome addition to Rubruquis, cited by Andree. Two 
Oriental scholars attest the practice of scapulimancy in the Western Mongol 
Empire at very nearly the same time that the Westerner Rubruquis gives 
an account of it as he had observed it in the Far East. 


This note cannot for lack of time on the part of the writer bring further 
material on scapulimancy from Persian, Arabic, and Turkish sources; his 
intention is to look for such material as he manages to find time and to 
present it to anthropologists as soon as he can, unless some one else precedes 
him in this task. For the moment it must suffice to call attention mainly, 
except for the brief mention of Hammer and his source, to the greatest 
figure in the history of Syriac letters, a great figure at the Mongol court at 
Maragha, and himself one of the great galaxy of scholars gathered round 
them by these early, proud, and potent Mongol monarchs of the West, and 
the testimony he gives to the prevalence of scapulimancy among them, so 


? Géttsberger, loc. cit. pp. 19 and 60; Nau, Livre de |’Ascension de |’Esprit . . . Cours 
d’Astronomie . . . par . . . Bar-Hebraeus, Paris, 1900, vol. 2, pp. I-IV. 

§’ Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Ilchane, Darmstadt, 1: 391, 1842. From what 
source Hammer takes this information the writer does not at this writing know. 
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that this may be added to the one source cited by Andree in his fundamental 
statement. 

It is interesting to note that Barhebraeus brackets scapulimancy with 
“soothsaying from members of the human body.” Does he mean chiro- 
mancy? or physiognomy? or members of the dead body? 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
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THE LETTERS OF ASHER WRIGHT 
TO LEWIS HENRY MORGAN Edited by BERNHARD J. STERN 


HE author of the following letters, Reverend Asher Wright, was a 

missionary among the Seneca Indians at the time when Lewis Henry 
Morgan first became interested in the Iroquois. Due to the corrupt steal 
of the Seneca lands by the Ogden Land Company, the fight against which, 
on behalf of the Indians, had led to Morgan’s adoption into the Hawk clan 
of the Seneca,! Wright was forced to move from the Buffalo Creek Reserva- 
tion of the Cattaraugus Reservation in 1846. He knew the Seneca language 
into which he translated parts of the Old and New Testaments. He also 
prepared a small Seneca dictionary entitled Go-wana-gwa-he-sat-hah Yon- 
de-yas-dah-gwah, A Spelling Book in the Seneca Language with English Defi- 
nitions (Buffalo Creek Reservation, Mission Press, 1842).? 

The letters are in response to an inquiry sent out by Morgan in the 
preparation of his Ancient Society with the objective of checking on his data 
on the characteristics of a clan. Two excerpts of the first letter were used by 
Morgan,—a paragraph on the question as to whether the members of a 
clan were buried in a separate burial place, which Morgan insisted upon in 
spite of Wright’s statement to the contrary,* and a paragraph on the power 
of the women in a clan, which he used to illustrate Bachofen’s gynecocracy.* 
The letters, which were found among the Morgan manuscripts now in the 
library of the University of Rochester, appear worthy of publication in 
entirety for the data they contain supplementing Morgan’s selections. 


Cattaraugus Reservation 
May 19, 1874 


Your favor of the 7th inst. was rec’d by due course of mail but I Rave 
delayed replying until today for the purpose of seeing one of the oldest sur- 
vivors of the Senecas who resides several miles away. The progress of 
civilization has so far superseded old customs and distinctions that very 
few of the younger class are able to throw much light upon the topics em- 
braced in your inquiries. 

Very anciently the practice was common in this region as well as farther 


1 See the editor’s Lewis Henry Morgan: Social Evolutionist, pp. 11-19, Chicago, 1931. 

* Henry R. Howland, ‘The Seneca Mission at Buffalo Creek,” Buffalo Hist. Soc. Pub. 
6: 154-161, 1903. 

3 Ancient Society, p. 83, Kerr Edition, Chicago, 1907. 

4 Jbid., p. 464, note. See also F. Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, Eng. Trans. pp. 60 
61, Chicago, 1902. 
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West, of placing the dead upon raised scaffolds, until nothing but the dried 
bones remained. The old man referred to remembers having seen this in a 
few instances: but in his childhood, say 80 years ago, the custom of interring 
the dead had become almost universal. While occupying any particular 
settlement, there was an indiscriminate burial of all who died at that 
settlement. Whenever, from the failure of their planting grounds or for any 
other reason, there was a general removal to some new location, the remains 
were disinterred and taken away to the new settlement where, in some 
conspicuous place, the bones were assorted and laid together, skulls with 
skulls, ribs with ribs, arm bones with arm bones, etc. etc. but indiscrimi- 
nately as to clanship, in as compact a form as possible, and a mound raised 
over them, after which they were never disturbed. This custom too has 
been long obsolete. The old man says he was never present to witness it, 
though he knew it was the ancient practice. Such a mound was standing on 
the Buffalo Creek Reservation during my residence there, which was opened 
by a young man residing in my family who found the bones all nicely as- 
sorted and laid together in a good state of preservation; and in the center a 
sacrilegious wood chuck was enjoying his winter nap in a bed of dried grass 
which he had carried in to keep himself comfortable. At that time I made 
inquiries of the old men then living, and no one could tell whose remains 
were in that mound or from what settlement they had been brought. It 
seemed the general impression that they had belonged to some other 
nation—perhaps the Quawpaws, or as the French called them Le Chat, 
or Neuter Nation, who at one time dwelt in that vicinity. 

I find no trace of the influence of clanship in the burial places of the 
dead. All young and old believe’ they were buried promiscuously. They say 
however that formerly the members of the different clans more frequently 
resided together, than they do at the present time; as being one family, 
they were more under the influence of the family feeling and had less of 
individual interest. Hence it might occasionally happen, that a large pro- 
portion of the dead might be of one clan. This would not however, exclude 
from burial there one of another clan who might die in that settlement. The 
clans were always composed of blood relations, the clanship always follow- 
ing the mother, never the father, who must always be of some other clan; 
for intermarrying in the same clan was counted incest, and universally 
reprehended. In one respect their funeral ceremonies were affected by clan- 
ship. When one died, members of the same clan, being blood kin were re- 
garded as mourners and hence took only the part of mourners at the funeral. 
The funeral arrangements, the speaking or preaching as they call it in their 


5 Morgan quoted this as reading “‘I believe.” 
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language and the burial, including the carrying of the corpse to the grave, 
must be done by members of some other clans and, if possible, by members 
of the divisions of clans. You are aware that among the Iroquois the eight 
clans were divided into two great divisions, those of each division calling 
themselves brothers, and the other division cousins. The funeral ceremonies 
were, if possible, all conducted by those who thus stood in the relation of 
cousins to the clan of the deceased. If none such were present, the duty de- 
volved upon some one of the other brother clans. I can find no other 
particulars in which burials or funerals were affected by clanship. 

In regard to your fourth inquiry, I have not been able to find any evi- 
dence of ceremonies, religious or otherwise, pertaining exclusively to a single 
clan, or to the dega’non da non dyot (brotherhood of clans). Ceremonies 
may have originated in or been practiced by particular neighborhoods; but 
they were never exclusive, except in the case of secret societies, like the 
medicine men, or like the initiated women who secretly worshipped a little 
highly ornamented doll (probably a Catholic image of the virgin) which 
was never seen by profane eyes; but I cannot learn that initiation into any 
of these societies was confined to any particular clan; and all indiscrimi- 
nately participated in all their public festivals; and so far as I can ascertain, 
in all their dances and amusements. 

As to their family system, when occupying the old longhouses it is 
probable that some one clan predominated, the women taking in husbands, 
however, from other clans, and sometimes, for a novelty, some of their sons 
bringing in their young wives, until they felt brave enough to leave their 
mothers. Usually, the female portion ruled the house, and were doubtless 
clannish enough about it, generally, if not universally. The stores were in 
common; but not to the luckless husband or lover who was too shiftless to 
do his share of the providing. No matter how many children or whatever 
other goods he might have in the house, he might at any time be ordered to 
pick up his blanket and budge. After such orders, it would not be at all 
peaceful for him to attempt to disobey. The house would be too hot for 
him; and unless saved by the intercession of some aunt or grandmother, 
he must retreat to his own clan; or, as was often done, go and start a new 
matrimonial alliance with some other. The women were the great power 
among the clans, as everywhere else. They did not hesitate when occasion 
required ‘“‘to knock the horns off the head” as it was technically termed of 
any of the chiefs, and send them back to the ranks of the ordinary warriors. 
The original nomination of the chiefs also always rested with them. 

But I shall have to say as the Indians do, agi wa gat det, I am making 
out so longastory... 
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Cattaraugus Reservation 
Oct. 6th 1874 


I owe you an apology for so long delaying my reply to your favor of the 
7th of Sept. I was obliged to delay about two weeks in order to get the testi- 
mony of the man who I suppose to be the oldest living Seneca; and since 
then unavoidable engagements and interruptions have practically forbid 
my writing until this evening. 

The old man referred to above, Wm Johnson, was born in Canada, and 
says he is now 92 years old. I knew him 42 years ago, and at that time he 
had the appearance of a man 50 years old, at least, so I judge his statement 
to be correct. He affirms that Indians had corn, beans, and squashes before 
they knew anything of white people, although there are varieties of them all 
which they were unacquainted with till they found them among the whites. 
The Indians believe they have always had them—that they were given 
to them originally by their creator, Hé-wén-ni-yuh’. I suppose no one ques- 
tions that maize was indigenous to this continent. Neither can there be any 
doubt that the ordinary varieties of beans were possessed by the Indians 
previous to the coming of the whites. But Johnson says decidedly that the 
squash was not a pumpkin, that the Indian squash was the small scalloped 
summer squash which they raise to this day; a favorite variety of which is 
the o-nydh'-sah-o-weh', that is the real squash, (O-nydh’ -sah, squash, and 
6-weh, real, genuine). 

This suffix, o-weh, is very commonly applied to things peculiarly Indian. 
Thus, 6-gweh, man, 6-gweh’ o-weh, real man, i.e. Indian. Ah-dah’-qwah, 
shoe, sandal etc. Ah-dah’-gwd-o-weh’, real shoe, i.e. moccasin, or Indian 
shoe: although it is not confined exclusively to such a use. They say, 
gai'-wa-gwén-ni-yoh, it is true or the truth; gai’-wa-gwén-ni-ydh-o-weh, it is 
the real truth, etc. etc. The fact that this suffix is applied to this variety of 
squash and never to our pumpkins and winter squashes furnishes strong 
presumptive evidence if not actually positive evidence that it was not de- 
rived from the whites, but has been inherited by the Indians from time im- 
memorial, and that the pumpkin and winter squash were not indigenous at 
least in the Northern portion of this continent. 

Johnson says also that the watermelon, muskmelon, and cucumber 
were unknown among the Indians till they obtained them from the white 


people, in which he is no doubt correct; for their names in Seneca are de- 
scriptive of differences which distinguish them from the squash; as, 
O-nydh-sat-gus'—i.e. raw squash for watermelon etc. 

O-yaih-gwah is tobacco,—probably from O-ydh-gwddh, smoke; as being 
the material used for smoking. O-ydh-gwa-o-weh, real, i.e. Indian tobacco, is 
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a very small variety of the tobacco plant, which was very generally used 
among the Seneca, 40 or 50 years ago and which is still raised and smoked 
by them occasionally. It differs from our cultivated varieties being much 
smaller and somewhat rough and by having the ends of the leaves consider- 
ably less acuminate. Its flower also is much pleasanter than that of the 
varieties usually cultivated in the northern states. I have seen the Indians 
cultivate it wherever it happens to spring up around their houses, or in the 
fields, but I have never seen any large patch of it. Such may, however, have 
been raised by them. When I met with Johnson, I had not your letter with 
me, and I see that to answer all your inquiries I must consult him further. 


Cattaraugus Reservation 
Oct. 27, 1874 


I have just this morning succeeded in obtaining an interview with the 
old man of whom I wrote before as being the oldest and most reliable au- 
thority on the subject to Iroquois antiquities surviving on this Reservation. 


He gives the following legend concerning the origin of the clans or gentes: 


Sometime in the indefinite past five brothers living by themselves alone planted a 
small piece of corn. When the ears began to mature, they noticed that some of them, 
night after night, would be broken off and carried away. So they resolved to take 
turns and watch the field every night, if so be they might succeed in catching the 
thieves. One night the brother who was on the watch heard a cracking noise, as if 
éars were being broken off, and running to the place whence the sound proceeded, 
he found a man picking the corn. He said to him, “What are you doing?”’ The man 
replied, ““We are hungry.” “Well then,” said the brother, “come then and eat, 
but do not steal.” “Well we will come,” said the man, and the next day, just be- 
fore sunset, there came a great multitude, so many that there was not enough room 
for them to stand in the little cornfield. While they were standing around, they 
heard a voice saying, ‘““We shall all die”; when a sudden panic seized them, and they 
fled helter-skelter. In their great flight they forgot and left behind one little babe 
lying upon the ground. The brothers took the child into their wigwam, and brought, 
him up. He had a very broad forehead, and so they named him Sha-gah-~jo-waah 
i.e. Big Forehead. With the consent of the brothers, after he was grown up he started 
on his travels, and coming to a settlement near a beautiful stream, he entered into 
conversation with the settlers,—praised the beauty of their surroundings and in- 
quired what they found frequenting the fine sand on the margin of the stream. 
They said, ‘“The Do-is-do-wih’’ (this bird may have been the snipe, as the inter- 
preters generally call it, but it seems more probable that it was the Plover. Both 
birds seem to have been common in central New York, and it is now impossible to 
decide which was intended by the Indian name). Sha-gah-jo-waah then said, “Well, 
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you are Snipes then’’; and so after that they were always called Snipes, and their 
descendants constitute till this day the Snipe clan. 


The legend goes on to relate how the traveller in a similar way gave 
names to all the other clans. I believe you are familiar with their names and 
with their division into two distinct brotherhoods, so that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon this part of the subject. Each clan has its own chief, and also 
a voice in the election of all tribal and national chiefs belonging to the clan. 
As you are aware, each chief bore an official name and the names were the 
property of the clan. The regular descent of these names, or titles as they 
might not improperly be termed, was from uncle to nephew on the mother’s 
side. Accordingly, when a boy was born in the line of official descent, the 
boy name standing in that line was given to him and when he became old 
enough to take the man’s name, the man’s name standing in the same line 
was applied to him; and as a matter of course, when his uncle the chief died, 
or was raised to higher rank, he took the chief’s name in his place. Thus the 
hereditary principle was carried out in ordinary cases. But suppose the 
parents should refuse for any reason to give the boy’s name which was the 
first link in the official chain to their child, it would fall to the child of some 
younger sister or cousin and if there were several candidates, the mothers, 
aunts, and grandmothers would consult and decide which of them should 
receive it. So also if the regular heir of office should be guilty of any dis- 
qualifying conduct or should prove wanting in any respect, the old people 
could interfere, throw him out of line and select another in his place: and 
in a like manner they could depose one already a full chief, who had been 
guilty of three successive disqualifying acts, and raise the next in line into 
his place. In the case, however, of tribal and national chiefs, it was cus- 
tomary for the tribe or nation to ratify their action; which they very seldom 
if ever failed to do. In all these matters the old women of the clans took 
the lead, so that it used to be said they could put up or put down whomso- 
ever they chose, and they could approve or veto all the acts not only of the 
councils of their own clan, but those of the tribal and national councils 
also (in the latter case, in connection with the women of the other clans). 


As to the inheritance of property, when a man died his effects went to 
his mother and brothers and sisters etc. never to his wife or children; they 
always belonging to another clan. During life husbands and wives held their 
property separate. Neither had any claim to the property of the other. 
When a woman died, her property went to her children—through the 
mother or mother’s sister, who were responsible for the care and main- 
tenance of the children. Strictly speaking, therefore, on the death of a man 
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his effects might be shared by both males and females of his clan, according 
to nearness of relationship, while on the death of a female, no males could 
participate, except they were included among her children. 

Intermarriage with members of the same clan was strictly forbidden 
counted as incest. Names were never interchanged among the clans. Each 
clan had its own names, which were its exclusive and inviolable property. 
From these, the mother or grandmother could select at pleasure for her 
child or grandchild. Other parties could express their preferences but these 
possessed the right of ultimate determination. 

Clansmen were under mutual obligations to assist, defend, or redress 
each other. If the matter were too grave for the clan to accomplish unaided, 
the other three clans of their brotherhood were called upon, and then the 
tribe or nation, if more assistance were required. Clansmen might however 
call upon members of the other three clans of their own brotherhood first, 
if they happened to be nearer or more accessible than those of their own 
clan. 

The right to adopt other persons is said to have been strictly an indi- 
vidual right. Anyone might take an outsider as his brother or other rela- 
tive, and by so doing cause him to become a member of his clan. 

Johnson says the clans had no separate burying places, or they buried 
promiscuously with all others of the same settlement. It was a general 
custom to deposit with the body such articles of clothing, ornaments, 
utensils or implements of whatever kind as were known to have been highly 
prized by the deceased. The position of the body in the grave was upon the 
back though Johnson says he has heard that in very ancient times it was 
often placed in a sitting position. It was usually enclosed in bark until the 
Indians became acquainted with coffins. There were no religious rites or 
ceremonies peculiar to the clans. Johnson thinks the four great religious 
festivals originated long before the division into clans or the organization 
of the confederacy,—and with all other religious observances, from dreams 
regarded as indicating the will of God. They were engaged in by all without 
discrimination of clanship, tribe or nationality. 

The clans had their separate councils; and questions pertaining to tribal 
and national interests were first discussed in these, and then the results of 
their deliberations were taken up to the councils of the tribe and thence, 
if necessary, to those of the whole confederacy. 

The avenging of blood devolved upon the near relatives, clansmen of the 
murdered victim. Not upon any particular relation, nor was any council 
necessary. Anyone who felt angry enough or brave enough to volunteer 
for the purpose would undertake it. The murderer never resisted the exe- 
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cution. But it was very common for him or his friends to render satisfaction 
by the gift of wampum of such quantity or quality as the friends would 
deem sufficient atonement. In all such cases the parties became as good 
friends as ever... . 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York CIty 
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TOBACCO CHEWING ON THE 
NORTHWEST COAST By ROLAND B. DIXON 


HE custom of chewing tobacco with lime as reported among the 

Tlingit and Haida of the Northwest Coast has long attracted the 
attention and interest of anthropologists. For on the one hand it was one 
of a number of isolated instances in North America of chewing instead of 
smoking tobacco, and on the other it involved the use of lime with a masti- 
catory in a fashion recalling the coca-chewing so widely prevalent in South 
America. By ardent diffusionists it was further cited as evidence of trans- 
Pacific cultural diffusion, being attributed like coca-chewing to the in- 
fluence of betel-chewing Malays and Melanesians. Interpretations of this 
unusual use of tobacco by the Tlingit and Haida and opinions as to the 
significance of the practice have varied, but apparently there has been 
little question as to the fact of its use. 

Having had occasion recently to re-examine the problem critically, I 
was more and more struck by two well-known facts. First, except for the 
Tlingit and Haida, there was at the end of the eighteenth century no evi- 
dence of the knowledge or use of tobacco in any form by any of the coastal 
tribes south to and including those of Puget sound. On the other hand, 
north and west of the Tlingit, throughout the rest of Alaska, the knowledge 
of tobacco was everywhere demonstrably post-European. In the vicinity 
of the Fraser delta and on the east coast of Vancouver island immediately 
adjacent, archaeological investigations' have revealed a few pipes, analo- 
gous with those used in historic times by the Interior Salish, but smoking 
was apparently no longer practiced in the region at the time of the first 
European contacts. Secondly, Setchell? on the authority of Newcomb, had 
identified the tobacco supposed to have been used by the Haida as Nico- 
tiana attenuata. This was the species cultivated and used for smoking by 
the northern Plains tribes and by the Salish of the interior of British Colum- 
bia. The species grown along the Columbia river was on the other hand 
N. multivalvis. Now between the Shuswap and Thompson river tribes, who 
were the northwesternmost Salish peoples known to have smoked tobacco, 
and the Haida and Tlingit lay the territory occupied by various Athabascan 
tribes, none of whom seem to have known or used tobacco in any form be- 
fore European contact. How then could this N. attenuata have reached the 
Tlingit-Haida? The difficulties in the way were so considerable that I began 
to wonder whether after all it ever did. Furthermore, the species being 


‘ H. I. Smith, Archaeology of the Gulf of Georgie and Puget Sound, AMNH-M 4, pt. 6. 
2 W. A. Setchell, Aboriginal Tobaccos, AA 23: 411. 
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essentially restricted to a dry and rather warm environment, how could it 
have been successfully cultivated under the very moist and cool conditions 
of the Queen Charlotte islands and southern Alaskan coast? 

In all of the early accounts of the Tlingit and Haida which I have been 

able to find, I noted with growing interest that as a matter of fact only one 
explicitly stated that the plant chewed was tobacco. None of the Spanish 
explorers along the Northwest Coast seem to make any reference to the 
custom of chewing tobacco or to its use in any form. The earliest mention 
appears to be by Beresford, the anonymous chronicler of Dixon’s voyage in 
1787. In speaking of the people at Port Mulgrave (Yakutat bay) he says 
that they were fond of chewing a plant, “which appears to be a species of 
tobacco” and adds that they generally mixed it with some lime and some- 
times with “the inner rind of the pine tree, together with a resinous sub- 
stance extracted from it.’* He does not mention the custom among the 
Haida. The next reference is by Marchand who, speaking of the Tlingit 
of Sitka sound in 1791 says: 
Their custom, like that of almost all natives of America and Asia, is to chew habit- 
ually a species of herb, and as soon as they were acquainted with tobacco leaf, 
they gave it the preference to that which they before employed to satisfy the same 
want. 


He thus appears to have doubted that the Tlingit had tobacco originally, 
but identified what he saw them using as tobacco. It is probable that the 
tribes along the coast had already secured some tobacco from the fur- 
traders who were frequenting the region, but at this date it is likely that 
the native plant was still mainly in use. Although Marchand, like Dixon, 
spent some time among the Haida, he does not refer to the custom there. 

In the same or the following year, however, Ingraham’ states that the 
Haida chew a plant “‘which appeared to possess some of the properties of 
tobacco,” and Hoskins* speaking about the region of Rose harbour in the 
Queen Charlottes declares that the people there “‘chew tobacco in a green 

§ Captains Portlock and Dixon. A Voyage round the World but more particularly to the 
Northwest Coast of America, performed in 1785-8 in the “King George” and “Queen Char- 
lotte,” p. 175. London, 1789. 

4 E. Marchand, Voyage autour du monde pendant les années 1790-92. Vol. I, p. 254. 
Paris, 1798-1800. 

5 J. Ingraham, Journal of the Voyage of the Brigantine “Hope” . . . 1790-92. MS. in the 
Library of Congress. Quoted by Newcomb, in “Menzies’ Journal of Vancouver’s Voyage.” 
Archives of British Columbia, Memoirs, vol. V, p. 141. 

6 J. Hoskins, Narrative of a Voyage to the N. W. Coast of America . . . 1790-93. MS. in 
Library of the Massachussetts Historical Society, pp. 52-59. Quoted by Newcomb, loc. cit. 
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state, with which they mix a substance resembling lime,” adding that he 
found this plant “‘growing with wild celery in a meadow.” This suggests 
that the plant was growing wild. I am told by botanists that Nicotiana 
aitenuata would not be likely to grow in such surroundings. Vancouver is 
the next, so far as I know, to report on the question. He states’ that 
Whidbey, who in July 1794 had been surveying in the vicinity of Admiralty 
island, saw on its western coast “square patches of ground in a state of 
cultivation, producing a plant which appeared to be a species of tobacco.”’ 
Vancouver then adds ‘‘which we understand is by no means uncommon 
amongst the inhabitants of the Queen Charlotte Islands, who cultivate 
much of the plant.” This latter information he must have secured from 
Alexander Menzies, a member of the expedition, who had been among the 
Haida with Colnett in 1787. The Queen Charlotte islands would thus appear 
to have been known as a center for the plant, and when, nearly a century 
later, we get our next significant information about the Haida, this is con- 
firmed. For Dawson,‘ writing in 1878, says that the Haida formerly grew 
tobacco not only for themselves, but for trade with the neighboring tribes. 
At this date, however, its cultivation had been entirely abandoned except 
by one old woman at Cumshewa. Dawson, however, doubted that the plant 
called tobacco was really such. For the plant used by the Tlingit on the 
other hand, a statement made by Tikhmenev seems possibly significant. 
He says: 

In and around Sitka there was a plant the size of whose stalk was not more than 
that of the ordinary tobacco plant, small-leaved, which the natives mixed with 
lime burned from shell, and which they use for smoking or putting under their lips. 
When burning it gave out a pleasant odor. This mixture has no strength. The na- 
tives had quite a lucrative trade in this.® 


Here again the plant is compared with tobacco but not identified with it. 
Although Dawson had stated that the cultivation of the supposed to- 
bacco had been given up among the Haida, I wondered whether the plant 
might not have been likely to survive in the wild state, since tobaccos, 
grown in the flower garden at least, seed themselves readily and sometimes 
become almost a pest. Expert botanical opinion however seemed to differ 


7G. Vancouver, Voyage to the North Pacific Ocean ... 1790-95. Vol. III, p. 256. 
London, 1798. 

8 G. Dawson, On the Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte Islands. Appendix A. Report 
on the Q.C. Islands, 1878. Geological Survey of Canada, pp. 114-15. 

® P. Tikhmenev, Istoricheskoe obozryenie obrazovania rossiisko-amerikanskoi kompania 
i dyeistvii eyu do nastoyastshago vremeni, p. 122. St. Petersburg, 1861-63. I am indebted to 
Mr. A. P. Kashevaroff of the Juneau Museum for calling my attention to this reference. 
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on this. Some felt that some species might thus tend to perpetuate them- 
selves, others believed that NV. attenuata at least would not—at any rate 
under the environmental conditions of the Northwest Coast. However, a 
search was made of published data and of the collections in the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University, which showed that not only had no 
specimen of any species of Nicotiana been collected in the region, but that 
none had apparently ever been reported anywhere on the Alaskan or 
British Columbian coast—with one apparent exception. Alexander Men- 
zies who, it will be remembered, had been in the Queen Charlottes with 
Colnett in 1878 and had accompanied Vancouver on his survey of the whole 
Northwest Coast, sent back to England a considerable botanical collection. 
Among the plants was one first described by Lindley"® in 1824 as Nicotiana 
nana and listed by Hooker in his “Flora Boreali Americana’ with the note 
that it had been collected by Menzies “on the Northwest coast of America.” 
Later, however, this plant was shown not to be a Nicotiana at all, but ap- 
parently Hesperochiron, a genus the known range of which at no point 
reaches the Pacific coast. Menzies therefore could not have collected the 
plant on the coast anywhere, and anyway it was not a Nicotiana after all. 
It is obvious that some mistake had been made. 

That the plant cultivated and used for chewing by the Tlingit and 
Haida was thus probably not tobacco seems further indicated by two Haida 
myths. Dawson in 1878 gives” an abstract of the Haida account of the 
origin of tobacco, according to which long ago the Indians had no tobacco, 
only one plant being known which was growing somewhere far inland in the 
Stickeen country. It had been caused to grow by a divinity and was tall 
like a tree. A man shot an arrow at the summit of the tree and at last 
brought down one or two seeds. These he brought home and sowed, and all 
the tobacco that the Haida afterwards cultivated came from the plants so 
grown. An analogous incident occurs at the end of a tale collected by Swan- 
ton. In this He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side comes to a people 
who are shooting leaves off a tall tree and eating the leaves which fall. The 
hero shoots an arrow at the tree itself, causing it to fall, and then collects 
the “eggs” of the tree, which are later planted and from which all tobacco 
is derived. The reputed place of origin of the mysterious plant given by 
Dawson—far up the Stickeen—most certainly suggests some other plant 
than a Nicotiana. More significant, however, is the statement I have itali- 


10 Bot. Reg. X, tab. 833. 

Vol. IT, p. 91. 

12 Op. cit., p. 152. 

J. R. Swanton, Haida Texts and Myths. BAE-B 29: 233. 
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cized in Dawson’s account, i.e., that the man brought down with his arrow 
one or two seeds. For the seeds of tobacco are extremely minute, almost dust- 
like, so that this statement could not possibly apply and would seem to 
refer to some other plant whose seeds are at least of moderate size. That 
the seeds of the plant actually cultivated by the Haida were in fact of some 
size would seem to be shown by another myth given by Swanton.* In this 
a gambler divides some tobacco seeds equally between two men who sit 
beside him, so that because of the sweetness of the seeds they may not 
reveal him as a cheat. Pretty obviously here seeds of respectable size, not 
dust-like particles, would seem to be implied. A statement made by Krause” 
may possibly be significant in this connection, for he notes that the Tlingit 
formerly chewed the root of a species of Lupin which had narcotic qualities. 
Certainly the seeds of such a plant would far better fit the mythical refer- 
ences than do those of any Nicotiana. The Tlingit ascribe the origin of their 
tobacco to the Raven, who showed the Chilkat the first seeds of it and 
taught them how to use it, chewing it with burned shells.”® 

In the face of the facts here presented, it seems to me probable that the 
plant cultivated and chewed by the Tlingit and Haida was something other 
than tobacco. The difficulty of accounting for the presence on the Alaskan 
and northern British Columbian coast of the supposed NV. attenuata thus 
disappears; the significance of the use of an unknown masticatory with 
lime, of course, still remains. In view of the interest of the question, perhaps 
some botanist familiar with the flora of the region will suggest what this 
unknown plant mistaken for tobacco might be. It is possible, also, that it 
might be to the point for botanists visiting the region to make particular 
search for the possible survival of some species of Nicotiana there. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


M Op. cit., p. 54. 
18 A. Krause, Die Tlinkit Indianer, p. 158, Jena, 1°°5. Boas (BAE-R 35: 199) reports the 
same of the Kwakiutl, but there is no mention of the use of any lime. 
6 J. R. Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts. BAE-B 39: 89. 
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PROCESS IN THE CHINESE 
KINSHIP SYSTEM By A. L. KROEBER 


N THE last number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1932, Chen 

and Shryock contribute an article on Chinese Terms of Relationship 
which is both valuable for its material and penetrating in its analysis. 
In one respect their interpretation can be carried farther. The Chinese 
system appears to consist of a “classificatory,”’ that is non-descriptive,' 
base, which has been made over by additions into a “descriptive” system 
similar in its working to the English one, in fact is more precisely and suc 
cessfully descriptive than this. Relationships through males and through 
females have not been merged as in West European systems; distinction 
between elder and younger siblings has been kept; and at the same time the 
number of describing terms is greater than in Europe. The consequence is 
that the Chinese distinguish precisely, by terms or phrases of specific 
denotation, a greater number of relationships than we do, without having 
recourse to circumlocutory or enumerative phrases; and at the same time 
they have kept more of their former presumably non-descriptive base. In 
short, their system shows how a non-descriptive system was made over into 
a descriptive one by devices different from and independent of our own yet 
very similar so far as their effect or functioning goes. The pointing out of 
this change is the purpose of the present paper. 

The kernel or base of the Chinese system is as follows. 


Fu, f. 

Mu, m. 

Tzu, son (also child). 
Nii, d. 


Hsiung, o. br. 
Ti, y. br. 


Tzu, o. sis. 
y. sis. 


Tsu, gr. par. (specifically, f.’s f.) 
Sun, gr. ch. (specifically, son’s son) 


1 The term “classificatory” continues to be used, although all the discussion about it does 
not meet the objection long ago raised that fundamentally the common criterion of classi- 
ficatory systems is that they are different from European ones. Until the term is purged of 
this culturally egocentric connotation, it is as unfortunate as “agglutinative” in linguistics, 
“Turanian” in ethnology, and “irrational” as 2 means of distinguishing the other animals 
from man. Important, too, is Lowie’s point (AA 30: 264, 1928) that classificatory and descrip- 
tive are logically not complementary. 
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Po, f.’s o. br. (also o. br., h.’s o. br.) 

Shu, f.’s y. br. (also h.’s y. br.) 

Ku, f.’s sis. (also h.’s m.) } 
Chiu, m.’s br. (also h.’s f., wife’s br.) 
Yi, m.’s sis. (also wife’s sis.) 

Chih, sibling’s ch. (since A.p. 265-419; before: wom.’s br.’s d.) 

Sheng, sis.’s son, d.’s h. 


Fu, husband 
Ch’i, wife’ 


Hsii, d.’s h. 
Fu, son’s w. 
Sao, o. br.’s w. 


To these can perhaps be added, although they are not separately listed: 


Szu, h.’s o. br.’s wife; recipr. betw. wives of brs. (p. 640: 4, n. 54) 

Hsiao, h.’s o. sis. (p. 640: 7) 

Ta, h.’s y.? sis. (p. 640, n. 55) 

I do not know whether the terms fu, father, fu, husband, fu, son’s wife, and tzu, 
son, tzu, older sister, are alike or different in tone. The written characters are dif- | 
ferent, of course. Except possibly for the first two, there can be little doubt that 
they are independent stems, secondarily more or less assimilated in sound. 


It is clear that we have here a system still distinguishing the sex of the 
connecting relative, and giving age as much emphasis as sex in denoting 
siblings. In fact, age among parents’ siblings may once have been.consist- 
ently expressed; and, in certain cases, the speaker’s sex. Ku-chih and tsu- 
sun suggest that more of the terms may have been reciprocal in denotation. 
Cross-cousin marriage, as Chen and Shryock point out, was abundantly 
indicated and accounts for the absence of parent-in-law terms. In short, 
we have before us, still partly preserved, a system as “‘primitive”’ as that 
of most surviving primitives; closely parallel, in most of its essential fea- 


tures, to those of many American, African, and Oceanic natives. 

The present Chinese descriptive system is built up from this kernel | 
partly by combining the original terms of relationship listed, and partly by 
combining them with non-kinship terms which have acquired a specific- | 


but also classifying—kinship meaning, exactly in principle like our “grand,” 
“great,” and “in-law.’”’ The chief of these metaphorical extensions are: 


Tseng, “‘added, contiguous,” has the force of our “great” before ‘“‘grand’’; it 
denotes lineal relatives one generation farther removed than grandparents and 
grandchildren. 
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’ 


Kao, “revered, old, ancestors,” and Hsiian, “far, distant,’ go one generation 
further up and down respectively, corresponding to “great-great” before “grand.” 

Pao, “placenta,” denotes own brothers or sisters, that is, siblings as distinct 
from cousins. Compare, although the analogy is not exact, our “uterine.” 

Wai, “outside, foreign,’ denotes relationship through females. 

Nei, “inside, inner,” denotes descendants of the wife’s brother. 

Yo, “high mountain,” equals our “in-law” 
a man. 


with father and mother, as used by 


For different kinds of cousins there are several terms: 

T’ang, “‘hall,” denotes first parellel cousins in the male line, that is, the chil- 
dren of brothers. 

Yi, the relationship term meaning mother’s or wife’s sister, also denotes first 
parallel cousins in the female line, the children of sisters. 


Piao, “‘outside,’”’ denotes first cross-cousins. 

Tsai, ‘‘again, repetition,” with Tsung, ‘follow, attend,” denotes second parallel 
cousins in the male line. 

T’ang piao, “‘hall outside,’’ denotes second cross-cousins. 

Tsu, ‘‘thrice venerated?,”’ denotes third parallel cousins in the male line. 

Finally, several true kinship terms, like yi above, are used also with a de- 
scriptive or qualifying meaning: 

Fu"), f., for males of any older generation, whether connected by blood or 
marriage. 

Mu, m., for females ditto. 

Fu“ | h., adult male, for males of one’s own or any younger gener., whether 
connected by blood or marriage. 

Fu“, son’s w., woman, for females ditto. 

These last four terms merely denote the sex of the person referred to, when they 
are added to other kinship terms: they are then understood as not carrying their 
intrinsic significance. Thus ku is f.’s sis.; but ku fu means not f.’s sis.’s f., but f.’s 
sis.’s husband, that is, the older male associated with the f.’s sis. Similarly, ku seems 
not to be ordinarily used alone for f.’s sis., but in the forms: ku mu, lit. “‘f.’s sis. 
(who is an) older female”; or anciently ku tzu mei, “‘f.’s sis. 0. sis. y. sis.”’; or col- 
loquially ku ku, “‘f.’s sis. f.’s sis.,” that is, f.’s sis. who is the f.’s sis. and not her 
husband, viz., f.’s sis. as such.2 This kind of usage is well known as characteristic 
of the Chinese language as a generic vehicle of expression. The “secondary” or 
mere sex-age qualifying use of these four terms must be clearly distinguished from 
their use as primary kinship designations retaining their intrinsic meaning. 

Nii, d., and Hsii, d.’s h., have analogous secondary use. 


A few examples will illustrate how terms are built up from combinations 
of basic and qualifying elements. 


Tsu fu, f.’s f.: lit., “gr.-par. (-par-excellence) old-male.”’ 


2 Compare colloquial po po for f.’s o. br. instead of the more correct po fu (p. 633, n. 21). 
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Tsu mu, f.’s m.: “gr.-par. (-par-excellence) old-female.”’ 

Wai tsu fu, m.’s f.: “outside gr.-par. old-male.” 

Wai tsu mu, m.’s m.: “outside gr.-par. old-female.”’ 

These four terms show that even if tsu originally denoted only the specific pa- 
ternal grandfather, it now functions with the meaning of grand-parent. 

Sun, son’s son. 

Sun nii, son’s d. (viz., gr.-ch. who is daughter-like in age and sex; not son’s 
son’s d.) 

Wai sun, d.’s son. 

Wai sun fu, his wife. 

Wai sun nii, d.’s d. 


Tseng tsu mu, f.’s f.’s m. 

Wai tseng tsu mu, m.’s f.’s m. 
Tseng sun, son’s son’s son. 

Kao tsu fu, f.’s f.’s f.’s f. 

Hsiian sun nii, son’s son’s son’s d. 


Pao hsiung, o. br. 

Pao tzu fu, o. sis.’s h. 

T’ang ti, f.’s br.’s son, younger than self; i.e., Ist par. cous. through males. 

Yi hsiung, m.’s sis.’s son, older than self; i.e., 1st par. cous. through females. 

Tsai tsung ti, f.’s f.’s br.’s son’s son, y. than self; ie., 2nd par. cous. through 
males. 

Tsu ti, 3rd par. cous. through males, y. than self. 

Piao ti, f.’s sis.’s son, y.; also, m.’s br.’s son, y.; hence, any male cross cous. y. 
than self. 

T’ang piao hsiung, f.’s f.’s br.’s d.’s son, 0.; also, m.’s f.’s br.’s son’s son, 0.; hence 
male 2nd cross cous. o. than self. 


Yo mu, wife’s m. 


Chih, br.’s son. 

Chih nii, br.’s d. 

Wai sheng, sis.’s son; “‘outside sis.’s-son.”’ 
Wai sheng nii, sis.’s d.; “outside sis.’s-son d.” 


T’ang chih, f.’s br.’s son’s son; “hall sibling’s-child”’; i.e., son of 1st par. cous. 
thr. males. 

Nei chih fu, wife’s br.’s son’s w.; “inside sibling’s-child wife.” 

Nei chih sun, wife’s br.’s son’s son; “inside sibling’s-child son’s-son”; or, 
“through-wife collateral grand-child.” 


Returning now to a consideration of the pure kinship term basis of the 
system in the light of the system as a whole, we may infer a reconstruction 
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of this as it presumably was before the descriptive additions had begun to 
luxuriate. It seems certainly to have been a bifurcate-collateral system, in 
Lowie’s terminology ;* that is, paternal and maternal uncles and aunts were 
distinguished from one another as well as from the parents. The same prin- 
ciple perhaps applied to grandparents; that is, four were distinguished, by 
separate terms, of which one survives, used sometimes in its presumable 
original specific sense, and sometimes with metaphorical extension to 
denote grandparental relation of any sort. Nephews-nieces and grand- 
children quite likely were similarly distinguished according as their descent 
was from male or female kin. There is a hint of indication in the preserved 
old meaning of chih that the terms for nephews-nieces (and perhaps grand- 
children) may have been exact correlates or conceptual reciprocals of the 
uncle-aunt (and grandparent) terms. In full form, this would have in- 
volved designation of sex of the older speaker in place of sex of the younger 
relative, as in some western American systems; but the evidence is insuffi- 
cient to affirm that the influence of the reciprocity idea was as strong as this. 
Seniority was given enforced expression in sibling terms, there being no 
word for “brother” or “sibling” in general. Relative seniority may also 
once have been given wider expression in the uncle-aunt terminology; for 
which there would again be West American precedent. Words for affinities 
by marriage were probably restricted in number because cross-cousin mar- 
riage, or the habit of thinking in terms of such marriage, suggested blood- 
kin term designations in their place. There are however some puzzling 
remnants of sibling-in-law terms. There is no indication of how cousins 
were called, either parallel or cross, near or remote, since the present 
designations are all built up on sibling terms, and these would perhaps not 
have been employed throughout with normalized cross-cousin marriage. 

All in all, the indications are of a former system generically similar to 
that of many primitive peoples, especially in western America; rather like 
that of the Cocopa, for instance, as described by Gifford.‘ 

The development of the descriptive or qualifying part of the Chinese 
system probably resulted in some elements of the older system becoming 
unnecessary and being dropped, and others suffering a change of denotation. 
The new trends due to the descriptive additions however did not blur at 
any point the rigorous distinction made between kinship in the male and 
the female line, either ascending or descending; nor between older and 
younger siblings. The desire to express these two sets of distinctions is 
common to the hypothetical old non-descriptive and the historical and 

3 AA 30: 263, 1928. 

*UC-PAAE 18: 67, 1922. 
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present-day descriptive Chinese system. Neither distinction is observed in 
English or, at least extensively, in most West European systems. The for- 
mer seems to have become lost with us as our systems became descriptive; 
the latter either was lost or had never been present. To this extent then the 
Chinese system remains the richer and fuller instrument. 

The Chinese impulse toward specific denotation has resulted further in 
the choice of descriptive classifiers which allow of the exact expression of a 
great many relationships. Chen and Shryock cite 270 terms; and it is 
evident that the list might be considerably enlarged by applying the cited 
elements in somewhat altered combinations. To be sure, not all of the 
270 terms are in customary use; but apparently they would all be readily 
understood. It would be going too far to say that the Chinese apparatus 
suffices for the unambiguous designation of every conceivable variation 
of relationship within the seventh or eighth degree. But it certainly does 
specify a very much larger portion of the total possibilities than do any 
European systems. 

Take for instance t’ang ti, the father’s brother’s son younger than one- 
self. Apart from the seniority which the Chinese term expresses, we cannot 
possibly, even with expletive auxiliaries, specify this particular relative. 
“Paternal male cousin” is ambiguous between the father’s brother’s and 
father’s sister’s son; and the phrase would hardly be used ordinarily, and 
might then be considered difficult or puzzling. We have just one way to 
designate this particular relationship precisely: by enumerating the suc- 
cessive steps of kinship first up and then down; or jointly down from a 
common ancestor. This method of step-enumeration is what we actually 
fall back upon as soon as the precise denotation of all but the nearest kin- 
ship becomes necessary for purposes of science or law or property inheri- 
tance. It is a last resource left us after our system, which is built on the 
fewest possible summarily classificatory principles, is exhausted. We are 
like people whose number system is so deficient that when they want to add 
or multiply above ten they have to fall back on manipulating counters. 
One interest of the Chinese system is its exemplification that a descriptive 
kinship system can be at once inclusive and exact. This result is achieved 
both by the retention of presumably archaic features, such as the cate- 
gories distinguishing the male from the female line and the older from the 
younger sibling; and by the formation of descriptive auxiliaries chosen so as 
to serve fine instead of gross denotation. The Chinese obviously remain 
interested in kinship, whereas we want to refer to it as sketchily as possible. 
To use another simile, they are like people who want to know the exact 
time, we like those who would rather estimate by the sun than be bothered 
to keep clocks running. 
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This lumping-by-all-means quality of our kinship thinking is a very 


‘ 


real reason why the term “‘classificatory” as applied to other cultures is 
misleading in its implications. 

In one respect the Chinese and European systems are alike: a man and 
a woman who stand by birth in the same relation to a third person call him 
by the same term, in all cases. Put differently, the category of sex of speaker 
is absent.® 

At another point, Chinese usage parallels a recent English tendency. 
Chen and Shryock say of the terms used by the wife for her husband’s 
relatives that these 
are not common today, for the wife generally uses the same terms as her husband 
in referring to members of his clan |sic, i.e., relatives]. 


This is like our habit, especially perhaps among those of pious antecedents, 
of referring to a brother-in-law as brother, and so on. There is however the 
difference that our usage is two-way, the Chinese by the wife only. 

The actual successive steps in the transformation of the Chinese kinship 
system from its prehistoric to its historic phase can of course be traced only 
by the intimate historian of Chinese language and culture. It does however 
seem reasonably clear that there were such phases and what they were. 
Starting out apparently with a non-descriptive system similar to those of 
many genuinely primitive peoples, the Chinese have elaborated this into a 
supple instrument by the development of descriptive additions strongly 
reminiscent of the descriptive elements in modern European systems, as 
regards their general character, but quite different in specific content 
and function. By judicious selection of these added elements and at the 
same time retention of a considerable variety of distinctions expressed in 
earlier times, they have built up a rich system where ours is deliberately 
impoverished. From the point of view of theory, the interest of these 
phenomena lies in their presenting a second instance, and with little doubt 
a historically independent one, of the development of a kinship nomen- 
clature of “descriptive” type; in both cases presumably in association with 
the transition from a lower or barbaric to a higher or “‘civilized’’ stage of 
culture; and yet with the resultant products very diverse; presumably 
because only the direction of the trends was similar, the historic ante- 
cedents as well as the specifically shaping historic influences being different 
in the two growths. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


‘It is an interesting question how often, the world over, the expression of this category 


is a function of the reciprocal principle, as in western North American and Australia. 
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ERLAND NORDENSKIOLD! By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


ILS ERLAND HERBERT NORDENSKIOLD was born in Stock- 

holm July 19, 1877. His father, Baron Adolf Erik, was the illustrious 
discoverer of the Northeast passage, and from him Erland inherited his 
scientific bent. Devoting himself to geological and paleontological studies 
at Upsala, he graduated in 1898 as “fil. kandidat” and almost immediately 
set out on a field expedition to Patagonia, which laid the foundation of his 
future career. In 1901-1902 there followed a trip to the Argentine and Bo- 
livia; in 1904-1905 another to Bolivia and Peru. He revisited Bolivia in 
1908-1909, and again in 1913-1914, this time including Brazil; and in 1927 
he set out for Panama and Colombia. Very early his interests shifted from 
natural history to culture, so that archaeological and ethnographic research 
became henceforth his primary objective. After an apprenticeship at the 
Riksmuseum in Stockholm, he was appointed in 1913 “intendent” of the 
Géteborgs (Gothenburg) Museum, which his energy raised to one of the 
model institutions of the world. This position was subsequently (1924) 
combined with a professorship at the University (Hégskola) of Gothen- 
burg, which eight years before had conferred on him an honorary Ph.D. 
Other distinctions fell to his share as he came to play an increasingly promi- 
nent part in international affairs of science. He was General Secretary of 
the International Americanists Congress in Gothenburg (1924), visiting 
professor at the University of California (1926), and Huxley lecturer (1929). 
He maintained cordial relations with many foreign colleagues, notably with 
Dr. Rivet, to whose Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris he 
contributed a number of significant articles. 

Nordenskiéld’s health had undergone serious strain during his last 
South American expedition. In March 1932 he was again taken ill and a 
combination of intestinal trouble and malaria brought on the end, which 
occurred on July 5, 1932. 

Nordenskiéld published one synthetic work on South America, De 
sydamerikanska indianernas kulturhistoria (1912). For his California lec- 
tures he brought the book up to date and the revised form was translated 


! The Editor is indebted for some of the biographical data to Mr. Henry Wassén of the 
Géteborgs Museum, who also provided the photograph and obituaries in the Géteborgs 
Morgonpost of July 6 and the Gétesborgs Handels- och Sjéfarts-Tidning of July 5, 1932. The 
Bibliography also was contributed by Mr. Wassén from an article prepared by him for the 
Revista del Instituto de Etnologia de la Universidad Nacional de Tucumén. 
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into English by Miss Séderblom (Mrs. Webster), but never published. 
Of his other books, Indianlif i Gran Chaco (1910), Indianer och vita i 
nordéstra Bolivia (1911), Forskningar och dventyr i Sydamerika (1915) were 
issued also in German and thus exercised a wide influence. Ars Americana, 
L’archéologie du Bassin de l’Amazone (1930) appeared in French (see 
American Anthropologist 33: 433, 1931). The Comparative Ethnographical 
Studies, 9 volumes (1919-1931), were published in English. 


I first met Nordenskiéld at the International Americanists Congress 
at Gothenburg in 1924. As General Secretary he displayed a solicitude for 
the individual comfort of the foreign guests that will be gratefully re- 


membered. Likewise, his consummate tact in handling the still delicate 
problems incident to an international gathering in those days evoked ad- 
miration. 


In the autumn of 1926 Nordenskiéld gave a lecture course on South 
American ethnography at the University of California, as well as a seminar 
in which the connections of the two main divisions of the New World re- 
ceived special consideration. His uncompromising thoroughness awed stray 

} undergraduates but made a profound impression on the professionally 
minded among his auditors. Simple in manner, he had a reserve that 
checked ready intimacy, but virtually daily contact during a semester led 

to a deeper acquaintance, henceforth maintained by an intermittent 

correspondence and refreshed at the Hamburg Congress in 1930. Norden- 
skiéld was not a man of smal! talk and would himself speak deprecatorily 
of his social gifts, as he did of his far from mean mastery of several tongues. 
“T can talk about nothing but South American Indians,” he once remarked 
in my hearing; and the ardor with which he could enlarge on the geograph- 

ical distribution, of say, fire-fans was indeed at times staggering. Yet there 
were facets of his personality undivined at first blush but revealed on closer 
knowledge. Out of a blue sky would come a quotation from Villon’s poetry; 
extempore, yet fluently and with the graciousness of a man of the world, he 
could respond in English to speeches in his honor; and of the strange medley 
of customs a European encounters on the Pacific coast he became a keen 
and kindly, if periodically amused, spectator. 

But it was certainly Ethnography that occupied the centre of his being, 
and he spared no energy to scan collections and improve his acquaintance 
with North American data. Tempted by a site near Lodi, California, he 

: and several graduate students organized a series of archaeological field 

trips. He was up at five, summoning the party to work, enthusiastically 
participated in the excavation, and allowed little indeed to escape his 
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myopic eyes peering through the screen. Nor have I ever seen him more 
genial and expansive than after a hard day’s digging, when he would fall 
to bandying American Indian folk-tales with the rest of us or beguiling 
the hours with a card-game. 

His scientific achievement centres in his Comparative Ethnographical 
Studies with their perfection of a cartographic technique that has never 
been excelled and has become the distinctive badge of his school. With 
exemplary conscientiousness he approached the task of plotting distribu- 
tions; he ransacked the available literature in all languages and incor- 
porated the results of archaeological as well as of ethnographic research. 
His field researches were models of sobriety, tempered with a never dis- 
guised fondness for the natives as human beings. He started his career as 
a zoologist, and the departments of culture that naturally appealed to him 
were technology and archaeology, interests fostered by his museum affilia- 
tions. But even his earlier books of travel embody useful notes on social 
custom, religious belief, and mythology; and in his latest phase, matters of 
primitive faith and world-view definitely attracted him. 

Nordenskiéld was not a philosopher and shunned abstract discussion. 
But he was not content to remain a faithful reporter or a mere virtuoso of 
cartography. He appraised distributions in terms of history, steering a 
middle course between an cutdated evolutionism and an extravagant dif- 
fusionism. Few foreign students came closer to the attitude commonly as- 
sumed in this country. Vindicating the inventiveness of the American 
aborigines, he considered the higher cultures of the New World as basically 
indigenous. On the other hand, he was open-minded as to trans-Pacific 
influences of lesser scope. He found Melanesian rather than Polynesian 
parallels indicated; and that such parallels prove transfer from Oceania 
rather than in the reverse direction was, he insisted, sheer dogmatism 
(Comparative Ethnological Studies 9:30, 1931). He believed, of course, in 
some contacts between Peru and Southern Mexico, but stressed the diversi- 
ties as well as the resemblances. ‘‘Hitherto,’’ he wrote, “there has not been 
discovered in South America a single object of indisputable Mexican or 
Central American manufacture” (ibid., 56). He rightly insisted that, here, 
too, there probably had not been an irreversible stream of culture in one 
direction. Specifically, he argued that the South Americans were not to be 
treated as passive recipients. For example, metallurgically, the Peruvians 
were unequivocally superior, and in ceramics they showed greater variety 
and greater progress in naturalism than the Central Americans. 

Apart from historical interpretation, Nordenskiéld demonstrated sig- 
nificant positive correlations between geographical environment and cul- 
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ture. He had a genuine feeling for technological problems and knew when 
to requisition the services of specialists for their solution. 

As witnessed by the writings of Linné, Montell, Métraux, Wassén, 
Izikowitz, Nordenskiéld’s methodical procedure, his conscientious scrutiny 
of documentary material, his sober examination of evidence, his sympa- 
thetic approach to the natives, have become the heritage of a school. Its 
leader has an assured niche in the history of Americanist research and in 
the regard of those who knew him. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe. A Functional Study of Nutrition among the 
Southern Bantu, AUDREY I. RicHARDs. With a Preface by Professor B. MAtt- 
NOWSKI. (xvi and 238 pp., 10s. 6d. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1932.) 
When I read Professor Malinowski’s Preface to this book my heart sank. For 

the Professor seems ready to renounce sex as a fundamental drive in social life and 

to substitute hunger. My only objection is that this would be the beginning of an 
endless circle of substitutions. 

But the author is not concerned with this problem. She deals not with hunger 
and work, as the title would imply, but with foods and their utilization, which is 
something rather different even in a world in which all things are related. There 
is not much discussion of economic organization or of technology as such; the stress 
is laid on the functional side of the activities concerned with the securing or the 
utilization of food. To this topic the author makes an original contribution by point 
ing out the social and psychological sides of the food quest and of eating among the 
South African peoples. 

Witson D. WALLIS 


Handbook of Ethnography. James G. LEYBURN. (323 pages, 6 maps. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1931.) 

That Mr. Leyburn has done a tremendous amount of work is undeniable, but 
to what avail is another question. While many students from other fields are now 
using anthropological data, few serious workers lack the initiative or the resources 
for finding out where any important group is located. This may be a narrow point 
of view, so let us grant the necessity for such a compilation and turn to the validity 
of the present work. 

In the American field, which the present writer can judge most accurately, the 
author has frequently used the least known of possible spellings for many Indian 
tribes, moreover in many cases also the least known name. For example, the Nootka 
of the west coast of Vancouver Island are referred to in some of the older literature 
as the Aht. Mr. Leyburn lists them by this name, but no reference is made to the 
fact that these people and the Nootka, also listed, are one and the same. In the lists 
given under political divisions there is no distinction made between names of tribes 
and terms used for whole linguistic families, and there, more than in other parts of 
the book, obsolete spellings are used with no cross-references. Again the selection of 
tribes in the United States and Canada includes many insignificant sub-groups and 
omits many important ones. While the references to the politically divided maps 
give one an impression as to the general location of a tribe, it is not sufficiently 
accurate to be of much value. 
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It is regrettable that such a work was not undertaken by one who had a prac- 
tical and first-hand knowledge of ethnography, but perhaps such a person, like the 
present writer, would not see the actual use of it. 


ERNA GUNTHER 


The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. S. ZUCKERMAN. (International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method. 356 pp., 24 pls. $3.75. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1932.) 


The author, an anatomist by profession, has written a book the first half of 
which is physiologically concerned with the oestrous cycle and sexual periodicity 
and the other half with the sexual and social behavior of living primates, especially 
baboons. Most of the observations were made on animals in captivity under fairly 
satisfactory conditions in London and Germany; but these were supplemented with 
field studies in Africa. 

The book contains much psychology of a soundly behavioristic character. The 
baboon is an almost incredibly sexualized species. The sexual activity reaches its 
peak in the inter-menstrual periods of the female; but, far from being confined to 
these periods, is spread diffusely or overtly through practically the whole waking 
life of every individual from infancy on. Social relations are throughout shaped by 
sexual drives and activities: they find their expression largely through them. The 
baboon would apparently have little society if it were not for his sex. The relations 
between individuals regularly take shape in the establishment of physiological and 
psychological dominance. This dominance, which of course need not ordinarily 
have been sexual at all, is, however, regularly tinged with sexuality in the baboon 
when it is not outrightly sexual. Similar findings were reported for a smaller primate 
species by Kempf some years ago, but on a far slenderer basis of observational data. 
It is not to be inferred that anthropoid social relations are as one-sidedly colored as 
those of the baboon; yet it cannot but be evident that they are under the influence 
of similar tendencies, though to a much milder degree. With all these definite social 
relations the baboons however, as might be expected, do not show a trace of cul- 
ture. They do not even recognize death as a condition. It may therefore be inferred 
that the discovery of this realization is a human invention, in the sense of being a 
product of culture. Zuckerman’s data on this point are clear and convincing. 

The book is a strictly scientific one and will be of interest as well as value to 
every anthropologist. 

A. L. KRoOEBER 


The Sciences of Man in the Making: An Orientation Book. Epw1tn A. K1RKPATRICK 
($3. N.Y., Harcourt Brace and Co., 1932.) 


The title of this book is a disappointing misnomer. It suggests that here at last 
is the urgently needed and long desired history of the social sciences; formulated 
for freshmen students, but presenting, at least in outline, the tangled past of the 


ic- 
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great disciplines devoted to humanistic inquiry. The author, however, disclaims 
this ambitious task for a more modest role. He 

assumes to act merely as a guide in revealing some of the general truths regarding man and 
his place in nature, and illustrating the methods of research employed in various sciences of 
man. 


The first chapter begins appropriately with a discussion of the nature and meth- 
ods of science. It is followed by fourteen others which deal in turn with man as an 
organism and man as an animal with culture; with hygiene and eugenics; with man 
in his economic and political relationships; with general, individual and social psy- 
chology; with sociology; with man and religion; and finally with human morals and 
ethics. In nearly all of these the recent revival of interest in the problem of social 
change is clearly reflected. In the chapter on anthropology, the author concerns 
himself with the tendencies of cultures to persist and the factors favoring cultural 
modification. By implication, government is held to exist for the control of un- 
desirable innovation. Education, guided by science, is envisaged as established 


to maintain,and perhaps improve upon, the culture of the present generation. 


The chapter on eugenics, of course, can have no other objective than an inquiry into 
the means of “‘securing the birth of better types of the human species.’”’ Economics, 
on the whole, is treated as a science formulated to overcome habits of waste in pro- 
duction and consumption. The sociologist is presented as a student of the criteria 
of progress from whom may be expected, in time, the foundations of a science of 
social prediction. 

But in attacking this ancient problem, Professor Kirkpatrick, like many other 
sociologists and psychologists preoccupied with the immediate amelioration of con- 
ditions, falls between two stools. On the one hand, he proposes to give an objective 
statement of the procedure for the study of social change, divorced from problems 
of social reform. On the other, he endeavors again and again to suggest how the 
knowledge so gained may be applied to attain desirable social ends. Animated, 
furthermore, by the widely entertained but little-explored persuasion that the 
“problems of the social sciences do not differ from physics in kind,” the fundamental 
fields of philosophy and history are excluded from consideration. The problem of 
social change for him is not to be apprehended by an examination of the various 
solutions which have been offered during the history of western thought. Cultural 
changes are not phenomena to be studied by the comparison of the histories of 
peoples who have recorded the experience. The author is committed, on the con 
trary, to those procedures in the physical sciences which arrive at the statement of 
a natural law of change by abstracting from the historical. Ignoring the long record 
of sterile search based upon such assumptions, he asserts that the same methods, 
exact measurement, experimentation and statistical investigation 


which have brought success in the one, will ultimately bring success in the other. 


Owing largely to the absence of historical and philosophical perspective, so 
common today among social scientists, the book is full of irreconcilable objectives 
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and contradictory conclusions. For example, in the relatively few pages which deal 
expressly with anthropology, Professor Kirkpatrick comments favorably on the 
fact that inquiry into the factors producing differences has replaced an interest in 
similarities. Workers in the field are also commended for the abandonment of the 
search for universal origins and the repudiation of the developmental or evolutionary 
theory that all human groups have passed through the same series of cultural stages. 
In other sections of the book, however, the author himself resorts to explanations in 
terms of an evolutionary reconstruction of the early stages of human society. He 
refers repeatedly to the development of culture, as though the comparative method 
and the presuppositions of developmentalism were to be accepted as approved 
principles of organization in the study of social change. He affirms a belief in the 
Darwinian interpretation of cultural evolution by suggesting that cultural traits 
are subject to both biological and societal selection. In other words, Professor 
Kirkpatrick has been betrayed by his own decision to exclude philosophy and his- 
tory from the roster of social disciplines. In dismissing developmentalism, an hy- 
pothesis derived from an eighteenth century analogy between the physical and 
social sciences, he is led unwittingly to impeach a theory based upon the very pro- 
cedure he elsewhere recommends. In resorting on occasion to evolutionary concep- 
tions of change, he relies upon presuppositions he elsewhere condemns. 

On the whole, the subject of the book is timely and compelling. The interest of 
the entering college student may well be stirred by its sweep and enthusiasm. But 
its treatment leads to confusion and doubt. As the author well says, 

The complexity of man’s nature, his intimate relation to earth forces and to all living 
things; and especially his reactions to his fellow man and the influence of his past history 
upon his present life, make all studies concerning him particularly difficult. 


That being the case, a definitive study of the “making” of the social sciences waits 
upon a prior analysis of underlying philosophical assumptions, together with a 
history of the methodological ideas employed in humanistic inquiry. 


MARGARET T. HopGEN 


Faith, Hope, and Charity in Primitive Religion. R. R. MaArett. (239 pp. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1932.) 


I think that if forty or fifty years ago a book on primitive religion had appeared 
under the title Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion, the great majority of 
readers would have thought it to be the work of a pious missionary writing for 
purposes of religious edification. It is a sign of the changes which have taken place 
in recent years that a book with this title has been written by Dr. Marett, Fellow 
of the British Academy, Rector of Exeter College and University Reader in Social 
Anthropology at Oxford; and that it has been written, not in the mild, ironical 
style which we know this author often prefers, but in deep and earnest sincerity. 

We shall understand better how he came to write this book if we read not only 
the title of the whole book but those of the different chapters: I. The Religious 
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Complex; II. Hope; III. Fear; IV. Lust; V. Cruelty; VI. Faith; VII. Conscience; 
VIII. Curiosity; IX. Admiration; X. Charity. Thus it appears that it is not so much 
the theological triad faith, hope, and charity with which the book is concerned, but 
the psychological side of religion in general, and especially (leaving aside the parts 
played by thinking and acting—he recognizes that these exist, and have their 
importance) the part played by feeling. As he expresses it, 

It remains, then, to assign its due to feeling as by far the most fruitful element in the religious 
experience of the savage (p. 15). 

It is his opinion that thinking has “the weakest claim to be accounted a source of 
value’ to the savage. In this he certainly underrates primitive religious thinking; 
P. Radin’s Primitive Man as Philosopher would by itself furnish him with materials 
for a different estimate. 

But it remains true that in many works dealing with primitive religion the side 
of feeling has not been considered as much as its high importance deserved. I have 
explained it myself in my Ursprung der Gottesidee (I, 2, p. 626). Since, then, the 
utility or necessity of doing more to emphasize this side of religion, still in most cases 
so obscure, cannot be denied, we must be gratified that Dr. Marett has undertaken 
the task; there are not many anthropologists who possess, as he does, the quite 
special qualifications that are needed for dealing with it usefully. Nobody will regret 
taking up Dr. Marett’s book; the reader is rewarded by the abundance of fine 
psychological remarks about the nature, the development, and especially the bio- 
logical value of religion. More than once, it is true, he will be tempted to criticize 
the author’s views; all the more because Dr. Marett is a master in the art of stating 
his views provocatively. But if he perseveres he will find in Dr. Marett’s words a 
surprising solution of a problem which is presented by him in a new and striking 
form. On certain points, perhaps, he will not approve of Dr. Marett’s solution; but 
at least it will have shown him that his own solution needs more and stronger con- 
firmation. 

It is reassuring to notice what a high biological value the author attributes to 
religion; to have shown this and to have illustrated it from many sources is one of 
the book’s greatest merits. There is some exceedingly beautiful writing in Chapter 
II, where he declares in favour of hope, rather than fear, as the mother-feeling in 
religion (pp. 28. sqq.), and praises the courage and confidence of primitive man, the 
conquests of the first fire-maker, the first believer in immortality, the first subju- 
gator of beasts, and the religious artist working in the dark, mysterious caves. To 
exemplify numerous passages that are full of wit and spirit let me quote the follow- 
ing (p. 42): 

The other animals just live; but man has superfluous energy enough to say to himself as he 
lives, ‘Here I am, living!,’ and somehow it helps him to live better. By a tortuous effort of 
mental gymnastics he pats himself on his own back, and is greatly cheered. 


In the third chapter he does not overlook the importance of fear, too, in religion, 
especially in reinforcing its disciplinary character (pp. 64 sqq.) with the idea of hell, 
the maintenance of society, and the’system of moral education; but 
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even so, hope is of superior importance, since ultimately we fear because we hope, not vice 
versa. ( 


So in the other chapters he deals in the same very instructive, often almost : 
fascinating manner, with such seemingly opposed feelings as lust and cruelty, faith 
and curiosity, and shows the biological importance of each in and for religion. 
Some passages I would acclaim as cabinet-pieces of fine psychological insight. So 
when he explains the biological importance of children’s play (pp. 123 sqq.); the ' 
respective par's played by Habit and Attention in human activity (pp. 140 sqq.); 
the psychological difference between remorse and penitence, and the higher value 
of the latter (pp. 151 sqq.), and the confession of sins (pp. 163 sqq.), where he says, 
the penitent 
may deserve to be exorcized and repelled like an unclean spirit, yet he is no stranger but an 
exile, with a home-sickness. 


On the relations between religion and science (pp. 193 sqq.), it must suffice to quote 
the last sentence: 


In any case, truth of fact, though only one kind of truth, must be held by science and by re- 
ligion in equal respect. It is only, however, when the pursuit of such truth inspires a life other- 
wise full of beauty and moral goodness that science rises to the level of religion; and it is 
certain that such a pathway to’religion proves the most accessible and attractive to many of 
the noblest spirits of our time. i 


The most brilliant chapter, in my judgment, is Chapter IX, “Admiration” 
(pp. 195-219), which deals with the relation of art in general, and primitive art in 
particular, to religion. It is impossible to enter upon a detailed exposition of it; 
enough to say that here the author’s emphasizing of the importance of feeling in 
religion finds its most valuable confirmation. The mutual benefit derived from the 
association of art and religion is defined by him as follows (p. 200): 


Religion can help art to realize that the form is of God, whereas the style is merely of the 
copyist Man. On the other hand, fine art can help religion to reorganize the formal beauty of 
the archetypes provided by Deus sive Natura. 


And about these archetypes he writes (p. 209): 


Fine art abhors the abnormal. Satyrs, centaurs, and even mermaids cannot rise far above 

the grotesque, while the androgynous is always allied to the obscene. Beauty is neither for 

the frivolous nor for the unchaste, but is the reward of a certain sanity of soul, which disci- 
plines the imagination so that it observes the mean, and hence rejects the monstrous in all its 

forms. 


In considering the rdéle of the different arts in religion he says of architecture (p. 


214): 

Architecture might almost be said to come into being under the inspiration of religion; for the 

idea of a God’s house awoke the imagination of the builder as that of a man’s house had never } 
done before. May it be long before a country is prouder of its railway-stations and banks than 


of its temples! 
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I am afraid I shall be a disappointment to Dr. Marett, in not finding his last 
chapter (X) on “Charity” the best and most important of all. He himself appears to 
do so, when he keeps it to the last, and begins it with the words, 


A concluding lecture must somewhere conclude, and an argument which rese-ves its last word 
for the subject of charity can surely claim to be received in a like spirit. 


But it is just in this chapter—corruptio optimi pessima—that a serious defect of 
the whole work makes itself painfully felt; I mean its almost complete failure to 
use historical method and to establish historical foundations for the psychological 
explanations it gives. It is not that he opposes such methods; what is perhaps worse, 
he does not even mention their existence. Or rather, to be accurate, he does men- 
tion them once, when he alludes to the functional theory of Prof. Malinowski, 
which he approves, and finds 


opposed . . . to a method of origins which traces the back history of the various forms. 


That is all; and it will be admitted that it is not much. 

It is also much to be regretted that he does not apply the results of historical 
research to his psychological considerations. To one who approaches the book from 
the angle of historical ethnology, many of Dr. Marett’s constructions will appear to 
be built on air, so completely do they disregard, sometimes, realities already posi- 
tively established. Thus, it is strange that Dr. Marett, who has been so much oc- 
cupied with the work of Andrew Lang, is content to allude to its object in a single 
line (p. 176; cf. also p. 14) to 


the more or less godless kind of wonderworking rite, which in point of time may well have been 
prior (the italics are my own). 

It is strange that, even as a psychologist, he should not follow up the question 
whether the object of religion is personal or impersonal. The feelings of man as 
person to a personal God will differ in kind from his feelings towards an impersonal 
object of religion. In view of the fact that precisely the oldest people we know— 
among them some of “the remotest Paleolithic era’’—practise the primitial sacri- 
fice of all they obtain in hunting animals, the “realistic” description of “such folk, 
for whom killing and eating will be a bloody business” (p. 99) appears on the con- 
trary very fantastic. It is a pity that the author dwells so much on Aranda religion 
as a specimen of primitive religion, whereas it is a very young form of it, and highly 
specialized in every respect. So, in general, the question of ethnological age is never 
raised, though it is of capital importance for deciding the question whether one ele- 
ment can be the cause of another, or is the effect of it. 


These considerations apply, when he affirms (p. 148) that 


it is only in a slight degree, if at all, that the savage appreciates right in and for its intrinsic, 
reasonableness, 


and then talks of 


the primitive or low-grade type of conscience. 
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How it is possible to maintain that senicide 

can be shown to have formerly been a fairly common custom with primitive peoples (p. 105), 
when it can be shown on the contrary that it belongs only to certain phases of matri- 
linear culture? It is astonishing that Dr. Marett in many passages persists in as- 
suming the priority of mother-right in racial development, and thus fails to grasp 
in their true significance the position and value of women in religion (pp. 157, 183 
sqq.). It is for this reason especially that his last chapter on “Charity” has missed 
the perfection it might otherwise have reached; the author overestimates the im- 
portance of women in contributing towards the origin and development of charity 
in the oldest human society, which cannot be asserted as he asserts it (pp. 222 sqq). 
It is distressing to find the old affirmation that 

the typical savage belongs either to his mother’s or to his father’s people, and, one may be 
pretty sure, originally to his mother’s, 


when historical ethnology has made it “‘pretty sure’ that the contrary is the case. 
In this way, unfortunately, many of his finest thoughts fall to the ground, based as 
they are on his false assumptions. Thus, too, we hear nothing of the remarkable 
fact that the Supreme Being of the oldest human stock, who is of imperturbable 
bountifulness towards man, bears so often the name of “father’”’ and never, among 
the oldest tribes, that of ““mother’’—and this, although this Being is always asexual, 
has no wife or children, and does not generate, but creates. 

Here I must conclude, though I trust that the importance of Dr. Marett’s 
book will justify the length at which I have reviewed it. Why and whence this 
lamentable absence of historical treatment, amidst so much excellent psychological 
work? What splendid results might have been achieved if both requirements had 
been fulfilled, and his ethnological treatment had been on the same high level! To 
be sure, both, traditions and natural equipment, natural bent, have a strong in- 
fluence here. But if the latter cannot be changed, the former can. Let us hope that 
the historical movement will make progress in England as it has in so many other 
countries. Then, English psychologists will enjoy the help of colleagues in the his- 
torical field, and at the same time historical ethnologists will have at their side 
such excellent psychological workers as Dr. Marett. 

I feel sure that he will not take my criticism in bad part, if only because he has 

a sense of humor which does not leave him even when he is dealing with so serious 
a subject as religion. I must cite some examples of it in conclusion. He has a charm- 
ing description of the dog’s state of mind when, after stealing an appetizing chop 
from the larder, it has been caught and arrested in flagranti crimine. 
His mien is doleful, his tail depressed. Yet, as regards his inward response to the distressing 
situation, which of the two are we to infer—sorrow for a commandment broken, or the fear 
of a prospective licking? . . . Now, a man is no dog. Though he may boast of belonging to the 
Wolf totem, the savage belongs to a higher order than that of the Canidae (pp. 146 sqq.) 


It seems clear that Dr. Marett’s conviction about the superiority of women in the 
oldest society is deep-rooted, since, while giving the mother credit for every good 
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quality, he does not hesitate to give us this amusing definition of the primitive 
father (p. 227): 


\ father in the social sense of the term may be defined as a domesticated human male. Whether 
his domestication was anterior to that of the other useful animals is uncertain, though it is 
perhaps more certain that it has never been complete. 


And as a pleasant instance of the savage axiom “share and share alike,” he cites 
Darwin’s Fuegian friend Jimmy Button, who 


tore all his European clothes to rags in order that his friends might participate in his finery, 
and offered up the decencies of civilization on the altar of a pre-sartorial morality (p. 233). 


F. W. Scumipt 


Die Gruppenehe, ein vilkerkundliches Problem, Rupoi¥ Grav. (Studien zur Vélker- 
kunde vol. 5. Dissertation. 8°, 151 pp., map. Leipzig, 1931.) 


Dr. Grau’s pamphlet on group-marriage deserves an extensive criticism, not 
because of its importance or its weaknesses, but because it is almost a classic 
example of what ought not to be done—and what most of the writers of general 
papers do. 

The paper starts with a few pages of commonplaces on method and aim preten- 
tiously set forth. The next chapter deals with the definition of group-marriage as 
given by various authors, little distinction being made between field workers (like 
Howitt), scientists (Rivers), jurists (Post) and political agitators (Engels). And 
then Dr. Grau gives his own definition: it excludes polygyny, polyandry, horde- 
promiscuity and class-marriage. The participants of the same sex ought not to be 
a social group or a moiety. This definition is nonsense in itself. For the very fact of 
classificatory relationship gives all members of the same class identical social and 
familiar rights and standing. Therefore this definition, excluding class-marriage, 
or right to class marriage, excludes every chance to find such “group marriage” 
and can be invented only by someone who never saw or cannot imagine how a primi- 
tive society functions. Besides, this quarrel of who and how many make a group 
resembles a quarrel about the minimal number of buttons making a uniform. The 
Leitmotiv of his arguments is that the non-interdiction of intercourse with a classi- 
ficatory wife is not a right. That is mere play with words. 

The chapter dealing with the history of the notion of group marriage is fairly 
good though it ignores many authors, mostly French, and shows lack of discrimina- 
tion in the evaluation of authors. But, though often rough and ready, the exposé of 
other people’s ideas is rather acceptable. Follows a research into the sources on which 
the assumption of group marriage is built. If some of the defenders of group marriage 
have dealt hastily with sources, interpreting to their own pleasure ambiguous facts, 
Dr. Grau matches them with similar behavior in favor of his criticism. He 
admits when dealing with the Gilyaks that he has not seen Sternberg’s paper on 
which the information is based. So he discusses the commentaries of Makjsimoff, 
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Engels, and Czaplicka. His explanations regarding a case of blood-brotherhood in 
Madagascar which he takes up on page 132 are somewhat beside the point. 

In his conclusions he is more careful than in the essay proper, and his point of 
view is more objective. The sources are neither sufficient nor of equal value and one 
misses Dutch, Spanish, and many French authors. It is amazing to see how little 
attempt was made to see the connection between institutions and their cultural 
setting. The style leaves much to be desired in the way of simplicity and precision. 
On the whole there is much too much science and much too little anthropology. 
All this makes of it an average good essay on a general subject in Social Anthropol- 
ogy. Sapienti sat. 

GEORGE Doso 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Uber einen neolithischen Schidel aus Arkadien. Cart M. Furst. (Lunds Universi- 


tetets Arsskrift, N. F., Avd. 2, Bd. 28, no. 13. 1932. 13 pp., 2 figs., 2 tbls. 
Kungl. Fysiografiska Sallskapets Handlingar. N.F., Bd. 43, no. 13). 


Under the above title Fiirst has followed up his recent valuable study Zur 

Anthropologie der prahistorischen Griechen in Argolis (see Review in this journal: 
XXXIII [3], 447-450. 1931) with a new contribution to Helladic anthropology. 
The skull studied here was recovered in 1928 from a grave at Hagiorgitica in Arcadia 
and reconstructed from a great number of fragments; it had rested there in associa- 
tion with the hopelessly fragmentary long and other bones of more than one 
skeleton. Prof. Carl W. Blegen of the American Archaeological School in Athens 
reports on Hagiorgitica and contemporary burials at the Argive Heraeum as fol- 
lows (quoted by Fiirst, p. 3) 
These graves are the first to come to light in Southern Greece that can definitely be assigned to 
the Neolithic Period. It is interesting to note that in both places we seem to be dealing with 
secondary rather than with primary interments; but the evidence is still too scanty to permit 
any general conclusions regarding the burial of the late Stone Age. 


In addition to the Hagiorgitica skull a cranial fragment from Nemea was re- 
ceived comprising the parietal and occipital parts around the lambda. Suggesting an 
occipital protuberance, the fragment is remarkable for its thickness, which varies 
between 7-10 mm. 

The Hagiorgitica skull itself appears to be of a delicate texture and is quite 
probably female. Its morphology down to the well-pronounced canine fossae and the 
protruding chin is ofa recent kind, mixed however with several more primitive 
features like the high course of the temporal lines, an indication of the torsus occipi- 
talis, the crista sagittalis' formation, facial prognathy of 79°, marked facial breadth, 
etc. The skull on account of its small breadth of only 127 mm. is dolichocranial at 
67.9, the breadth likewise involved in the transverse parietofrontal index render- 

1 G. Sergi’s “lophocephaly” for which, in accord with the usual terminological distinc- 
tions, the reviewer would substitute “lophocrany”’ in the case of the skull. 
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ing the latter eurymetopic at 75.6. The rather pronounced height of 139 mm. gives 
rise to an ortho-, almost hypsicranial condition. 

Among the fragmentary longbone material were parts of femora and tibiae upon 
which platymeric and platycnemic conditions could be recognized. 

The skull in question corresponds in type to one from Mycenae, also female, in 
the series referred to at the beginning of this review. The morphological evaluation . 
of these specimens points towards a Nordic affinity and, in connection therewith, 
the nomadic habits of the ancient pastoral tribes of Thessaly and the Peloponnesos. 

The carefully prepared monograph contains the photographic views of the 
Hagiorgitica skull in the five normae. 

BRUNO OETTEKING 


Maya-Spanish Crosses in Yucatan. GEORGE DEE WILLIAMS. (Papers of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
vol. XIII, no. 1, 256 pp., 47 pls. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931.) 


The first attempts to solve the problems of race mixtures proved abortive. 
Embalmed in nineteenth century literature, they are now more objects of curiosity 
than of utility to the student of human crossing. During the first decade of the 
present century, the physical anthropologist either through inertia or as the better 
part of wisdom waited for the increasing perfection of the new genetic tools which 
were then being enthusiastically and excitingly forged. When, therefore, after a 
period of inactivity in race mixture investigations, Die Rehobother Bastards ap- 
peared in 1913, its author, Eugen Fischer, loomed forth as a pioneer in a sadly 
neglected field. This new classic book can not be said to have resolved the vexatious 
issues raised by human miscegenation; but it can claim to have clearly demonstrated 
that at last a methodology was at hand which offered some measure of assurance 
that progress could be achieved. Instead of being followed by a flood of imitative 
literature, this book remained alone; partly, I presume, as a consequence of the 
war. Even as recently as 1923 when I set out to visit the Norfolk Islanders, inspired 
by the opportunity envisioned in Fischer’s monograph, there were still no other con- 
siderable studies on the genetic phenomena of group mixtures. Since then, however, 
there have been issued a short but highly significant series of such investigations 
To this company Dr. Williams has made a notable contribution. 

The population which has fallen to Dr. Williams to investigate has not offered 
him an opportunity to come to grips with the most significant aspects of race mix- 
ture. The Yucatecans, the subjects of his monograph, are a cross between Europeans 
mainly if not exclusively of Hispanic origin, and Maya Indians. The beginnings of 
this hybrid group are rooted in the sixteenth century, although its growth has un- 
doubtedly been sustained in the succeeding period by continued mixtures. Under 
these circumstances, it is impossible to demand exact geneaological records, if per- 
chance they meant anything refracted through a glass four hundred years thick. 
Equally obvious the conventional experimental set-up, consisting of pure parental 
groups, an F1 generation, an F2 generation, and the backcrosses, were necessarily 
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lacking. But if Dr. Williams could find no crosses in the making, he had a popula- 
tion which presented itself as a fait accompli, and he has attempted to analyze its 
characteristics and to determine what may be the fate of a miscegenation between 
two distinct stocks. 

Using an empiric method sometimes employed by physical anthropologists, Dr. 
Williams divided his sample into five groups, selected on the basis of five non- 
adaptive traits. Of these classes, the first two, A and B, approached the Maya in 
their group characteristics while the last two, D and E were least like the Maya, 
and most like the Whites. The middle group, C, represented the residuum. The 
greater part of the monograph is concerned with an inter-group comparison trait by 
trait for a long and full list of anthropometric measurements and observations. The 
demonstration is convincing that these groups represent real subdivisions of the 
general Yucatan population, for in a large number of characters, uncorrelated with 
those which were used asa basis for the original five-fold division, there are signif- 
icant differences between the various groups. These differences, moreover, fre- 
quently show a progressive increase or decrease from A to E. This linkage between 
traits which permit the original parental combinations to segregate themselves out 
would be extremely difficult to evaluate genetically in the absence of essential data, 
and Dr. Williams has wisely, though with reluctance I imagine, declined to attempt it. 

The heterosis which may frequently characterize a mixed population and which 
I found among the Norfolk Island descendants of the Mutineers of the Bounty is 
absent here. Dr. Williams is inclined to regard this absence of heterosis as a result 
of long inbreeding. In a reduced variability, too, the Yucatecans give evidence that 
inbreeding has taken place. 

In addition to an anthropometric schedule, Dr. Williams has completed the 
picture of his population by taking a series of blood-groupings, basal metabolisms, 
and vital records. An analysis of marriage records indicates that the crystallization 
of the five segregated groups is strengthened by preferential mating. In all these 
data, as well as in the physical measurements and observations, there are clear-cut 
differences between the various groups. The final conclusion, therefore, that true- 
breeding subtypes are discernible in the mixed Yucatecan population is amply 
borne out by the impressive mass of carefully presented material. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 


PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


Folk Culture on St. Helena Island. Guy B. Jounson. (183 pages, musical illustrations. 
$3.00. Chapel Hill, N.C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1930.) 


This study is both delightful reading and sound methodology. The author dis- 
cusses, not the entire folk culture, a term which in this application is somewhat 
misleading, but the peculiar dialect, the folk songs (more especially the spirituals), 
and their melody, presenting in conclusion a collection of typical tales, riddles, and 
superstitions of the Gullah living on St. Helena. The work was undertaken at least 
partly with a view to ascertaining on what grounds generalizations might be made 
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concerning African influences in American Negro dialects and songs. Since the 
island of St. Helena is isolated, off the coast of South Carolina, and the people less 
subjected to white contact than the majority of negro communities, it was felt that 
there, if anywhere, such influences might be detected. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first devoted to the Gullah dialect, the 
second to the songs, the third to the remaining phases of folk lore, i.e., tales, riddles, 
proverbs, toasts, rhymes, games and superstitions, and concludes with a good bibli- 
ography. In this last, however, the author overlooks entirely the contributions of 
Dr. Martha Warren Beckwith regarding Jamaica, not only numerous but important. 
The fact that many of these papers have been published somewhat obscurely in 
the Vassar College Folklore Foundation series does not entirely account for the 
omission, for others appear as memoirs and papers in the American Folklore Society 
series to which the author has referred for material, and where cross references to 
the Vassar series must almost certainly have appeared, while he quotes a number of 
works on Jamaica. 

In the first part of the book he takes up the question of language heritage, ap- 
parently making an excellent case for his contention that Gullah words are almost 
exclusively to be traced to seventeenth and eighteenth century Midland and South- 
west folk-English, from which parts of England came the great majority of our 
Carolina planters. The minute care with which this part of the subject is treated, 
the great amount of research involved, are obvious, and the results seem to furnish 
ample justification. Moreover the author must have had a very good time, on the 
way, elucidating the quaint expressions, the crudities of the Midland and South 
English planter which his descendants have so complacently and naively at- 
tributed to the Negro. 

The author goes further and convincingly reveals that not only vocabulary, 
but pronunciation, phonology, and grammar are typical mid-southern English of 
the period, therefore leaving little room for any but his conclusion that at least 
Gullah, far from being a negro dialect, is a pure survival with few exceptions, of 
the language spoken by the masters, that the slaves were apt pupils and excellent 
imitators, and preserved little of their original language, except occasional words. 
These were far more often perpetuated by the whites, who adopted them as con 
venient handles and current expressions for objects unfamiliar in their homeland. 
This condition was partly due to the fact that the slaves were drawn from different 
linguistic groups, to a large extent mutually unintelligible, and that to comprehend 
one another it was easier to adopt the language of the master, which had to be 
learned, anyway, than to perpetuate various African tongues. But it was also 
partly due to the fact that objects designated by African terms were generally 
either African in derivation or similar to ones in Africa. 

Oddly enough the author stops there, without investigating more than casually 
the sentence structure and psychology of the language. Here, if anywhere, he 
would be most likely to find African traces, and might have to modify his con- 
clusions as to the almost complete lack of African influence in Gullah, or (by in- 
ference, for less “pure” negro culture) in other negro dialects in America. 
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In the second part of the book he discusses chiefly the spirituals as the most 
typical negro musical output according to prevailing opinion, in which he seems to 
concur without much question. He states that secular songs are conspicuous for 
their scarcity.' He proves, quite to his own and I think, the reader’s satisfaction, 
that the great majority of spirituals are adapted white hymn tunes of revival pro- 
venience and often not even subtly disguised. A minute study of scales, intervals 
and harmonies leads to no conspicuous differences between white people’s hymns 
of the revival or even more dignified sort and the spirituals. Composition structure 
is not sufficiently different to be noteworthy. Even antiphonal singing was evidently 
not confined to Africans but common in illiterate English groups. He admits the 
possibility that spirituals are of negro inspiration and that some revival hymns 
might have been borrowed from negro spiritual sources, as well as the opposite 
having occurred, but thinks, apparently with justification, that the latter in- 
stances were few. The book is full of interesting tables, and musical examples which 
must have cost the author an immense amount of work to compile and seem to be 
worth the work in results. The one point he concedes to be due to negro genius is 
that of rhythm, particularly syncopated rhythm. 

The third section of the book, on folklore, discovers more apparently African 
traits, and material that traces back to all parts of the world. Stories with sung 
portions still survive, but this, of course, is not a purely African trait, being quite 
common in American Indian folklore as well. The rabbit as trickster hero is African, 
and many stories about him are presumably little changed from versions in Africa. 
The riddles, of which there are an amazing number, are apparently mostly Euro- 
pean, but many have African earmarks. Some rhymes, toasts and games are very 
old English; there is little African influence there. 

Altogether this is a delightful, scholarly book—one which students of folk 
music, folklore, and language in general, and Afro-American in particular should 
not fail to read. 

HELEN H. ROBERTS 


Menominee Music. FRANCES DENSMORE. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bul. 102, pp. i-230, with music, tables and illustrations, 
Washington, D.C., 1932) 

Yuman and Yaqui Music. FRANcES DENSMORE. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bul. 110, pp. i-216, with music, tables and illustrations, 
Washington, D.C., 1932) 


In both of these volumes Miss Densmore has again presented not only the actual 
music of Indian tribes as she has recorded it and transcribed it into notation, of 
140 songs in the first case and 130 in the second, but a great deal of ethnological 


1 In Jamaica they are innumerable, but in bad repute in highly religious communities 
and have to be sought from so-called “sinners” and other independent characters. Not only 
are these songs frequently the Negro’s own melodically, but in ideas, although naturally a 
goodly number are popular airs borrowed from the whites and made over to suit the occasion. 
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and historical material together with numerous photographs. The treatment and 
form of presentation of the material in each book is practically identical, if order in 
some few instances and some additions in the Yuman and Yaqui book be excepted. 

After a discussion of the tribes, their history, habitat, customs, musical instru- 
ments, and so on, there are tabulated comparisons of the material under discussion 
with that of other groups Miss Densmore has previously studied, followed by the 
songs themselves, a few remarks upon each, descriptions of the ceremonies in 
which they occur or similar settings, concluded by tabulations of her analyses 
ranged according to the serial numbers of the songs, and authorities cited. 

The tabulated comparisons are between the songs with which the present studies 
deal, on the one hand, in contradistinction on the other to the songs of all the other 
groups previously studied lumped together, regardless of their possible tribal in- 
dividualities. There has been no attempt to compare them separately, and in the 
Yuman and Yaqui study, the Menominee songs are thrown with the others, in the 
balance against them. These tabulations are based on the author’s customary 
categories of /onality (major, minor and irregular), the relation of the first and last 
notes of the song to the keynote (mode of ascertaining the keynote not given), the 
relation of the final note to the compass of the song, the actual number of tones used in 
each song, the nature of the tonal material, the presence of accidentals, the structure 
(melodic, harmonic or irregular according as the notes of the song appear to con- 
form to no recognizable harmonic outline, or to the outlines of chords in successive 
notes, or to combine both qualities), the direction of the first progression (ascending 
or descending interval), change of time, and rhythmic units (presence of one or more). 

The Yuman and Yaqui collection adds to these a tabulation of the total number 
of upward and downward progressions (counted intervals, not for each song but for 
all the songs taken together) the types of intervals appearing in downward and up- 
ward progression, the average number of semitones to the interval (actually the average 
sized interval, ascertained by pooling intervals of all sizes and arriving at a quite 
mythical one), the part of the measure on which the song begins, and the rhythm of the 
first measure (evidently taken to be synonymous with meter, which it is not, in 
strict musical terminology). 

These tabulations have required a tremendous amount of labor to compile. 
The important points for music and for the psychology of the aesthetics of each 
group, so far as music is concerned, can, however, only be made really clear by an 
appeal to the music itself, or to discussions supplemented by illustrations in nota- 
tion from it, or by graphs, curves and formulae which represent them. 

Many tabulations should be carefully weighed for their ultimate returns in 
characterizing this music from the point of view of style, rather than for being 
simple lists of isolated features regardless of their concomitant controlling factors. 
Some could profitably be dispensed with, while the results of others need evaluation 
and supplementary discussion, for Miss Densmore allows her tables to speak for 
themselves without attempting to summarize her results into characterizations of 
types of songs marked by combinations of certain features at the expense of others. 
It is odd that, in view of her minute tonal analyses from so many points of view, 
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she has not classified the various tonal groups to see if they may perchance coincide 
with songs having different functions. 

The author offers no study or discussion of composition structure and design, 
a feature of even primitive music which is coming more and more to be recognized 
as of quite as great, if not greater, importance as the tonal material or even the 
rhythmic and metric patterns. In her comparisons between the musics under dis- 
cussion in these volumes and those which she has previously studied, she has given a 
few generalizations, particularly with the idea of contrasting the Indian musics 
with that of European tradition. 


There are many points of debatable methodology in the treatment of the music | 
in these books, too numerous to discuss here, but the fact remains that Miss Dens- i 
more has made two more additions to her already large contributions of musical 
notation of American Indian songs, together with masses of data which will be of 
interest to ethnologists. 
HELEN H. ROBERTS 


A Study on Papuan Music. J. Kunst. (Indisch Comité voor Wetenschappelijke | 
Onderzoekingen. Batavia, Java, V.97 pp., music, illustrations, map. Weltevreden, | 
D.E.1., 1931.) 


This monograph is an account of some thirteen little tunes collected on phono- 
graph records by Mr. C. C. F. M. LeRoux on an expedition to the Central Moun- 
tains of New Guinea (Nassau Range) in the Netherlands East Indies in 1926, which 
were transcribed and studied by the author. As he says, the material is too frag- 
mentary from which to draw any very definite conclusions but he thinks from the 
various types of tunes (quite different) and from published accounts of music in 
these regions by other authors, that there is fair evidence of musical stratification 
due to mixtures and superposing of cultures, and that further collections will not 
only make this point clear, but that lines of diffusion may possibly be mapped. 

By far the most valuable part of the work consists in a very carefully compiled 
list of musical instruments, based on Curt Sachs’ classification, with reference to 
the cultural strata which he has elaborated, some splendid drawings of instruments, } 
a good bibliography, and an excellent map of New Guinea and adjacent islands on 
which are superposed in colors appropriate signs for the various instruments at 
the points where they occur. This last is a most valuable contribution for which 
all musicologists will thank Dr. Kunst. 

HELEN H. ROBERTS 


AMERICA 


Archaeological Atlas of Michigan. W1LBERT B. HriNspALe. (Michigan Handbook 
Series no. 4, 40 pp., 21 figs., 20 maps, $6.00. Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, 1931.) 


Distribution of the Aboriginal Population of Michigan. W. B. Hinspae. (Occasional 
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Contribs. from che Mus. of Anthrop. of the Univ. of Michigan No. 2, 1932. 35 
pp.; 2 maps, 1 colored.) 


Michigan is to be congratulated on having joined Ohio and New York in a de 
tailed record of its aboriginal sites, and to have had this undertaking entrusted to 
a veteran like Hinsdale. The large folio Atlas reviews trails, waterways and portages, 
mounds and earthworks, villages and campsites, burial grounds and garden beds, 
and mining, as well as noting the archaeological features of separate counties. The 
smaller work reviews the distribution of the aboriginal population with reference 
to environment, sources of food, and concentration. It makes clear that the density 
of population was almost directly proportional to the amount of maize grown in 
Michigan today by Caucasians. A secondary center lay along the two great inter 
lake straits in the north. The northern copper-bearing shores were of course fre 
quently visited, but little inhabited. The data assembled could have been ac- 
cumulated only through years of labor. They are presented at once compactly and 
painstakingly, and so far as an outsider can judge appear accurate. If any fault is 
to be found with the presentation it is on the score of the arrangement of data on 
the basis of counties. This is, of course, as a rule most convenient for the local citizen 
on whose cooperation the building up of a survey like this necessarily depends; 
though the outsider would naturally prefer a classification in terms of drainage or 
other natural areas. This, however, is a venial and perhaps debatable point in a 
piece of work of which the University of Michigan and the state may well be proud, 
and for which archaeologists elsewhere will be grateful. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Sitting Bull; Champion of the Sioux. A Biography. STANLEY VESTAL. (350 pp., 
index. $3.50. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1932.) 


Dr. William Campbell (Stanley Vestal) has produced a very able and conscien 
tious biography of the great Sioux chief. The book makes the ethnologist realize 
how much of the “subtle escapable”’ in a culture can be captured in biographies of 
its representative men. The author’s enthusiasm for his Indian hero, however, has 
blinded him to certain historical and ethnographical facts. 

From the viewpoint of history, for instance, the writer has over-emphasized 
the part played by the Hunkpapa and Sitting Bull in the westward movement. This 
expansion was concomitant with a general westward push on the part of the Teton 
which had its inception about 1785, when these tribes, after crossing the Missouri, 
acquired horses. The movement was accelerated from 1850 on by the increasing 
diminution of the buffalo herds, suffered by all the Teton tribes, of which the 
Hunkpapa was but a small one. Again, the writer refers to the activities of Red 
Cloud’s war of 1866 and ’67 as “skirmishes,”’ saying that Red Cloud’s power was 


spent, in that he was about to sign a treaty. This very war of the Oglala Teton chief 
caused the United States, in the treaty of 1868, to comply with all his stipulations. 
It is the only treaty on record in which our government acceded to every demand 
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made by the enemy. Also, in his enthusiasm for Sitting Bull, the author does scant 
justice to the names of many fine and able Teton leaders who deserve much credit 
for the guidance of their people in a period of great stress—men who, unlike the 
Hunkpapa chief, foresaw the inevitable and counseled accordingly. 

To the ethnologist much of the value of the book has been lost by not throwing 
Sitting Bull more clearly against the background of administrative patterns in his 
own culture; most especially, since he is a splendid example of the Great Man in a 
Crisis. According to the author’s own data Sitting Bull evidently re-spun certain 
Sioux patterns to meet his own uses. This is not made clear owing to the author’s 
confusion about the political organization of the Hunkpapa. He greatly over- 
emphasizes the power of the chieftaincy, and is mistaken in thinking that there 
were both war and civil chiefs. He does not mention at all the true seat of govern- 
ment in the camp circle, the wakitcunsa, nor Sitting Bull’s relation to these men, 
and how it differed from that of other chiefs. The true nature of the akitcita or 
camp police is not definitely stated, nor is the relation of that body to the akitcita 
societies clearly defined. This is important, not only for the understanding of the 
early tribal positions held by Sitting Bull, but also for a clear conception of that 
corps, “Sitting Bull’s Soldiers.” 

To one unfamiliar with Teton-Sioux ethnography some of the writer’s descrip 
tions and statements would be misleading. For instance, he almost apologizes for 
Sitting Bull’s lack of wealth. This is unnecessary since a good chief was expected 
to be the poorest of his people, a sign that he had given away everything in their 
interests. In this connection it should be mentioned that Vestal failed sufficiently 
to emphasize the strong competition in the giving away of property. This, too, had 
its counts for honor and was second only to the war count. Both were important for 
tribal leadership, and the writer himself mentions great chiefs who had few or no 
war counts. The Sioux had other prime values in life besides the martial. 

Again, Mr. Vestal says that the chief had a good singing voice, describing it as 
“deep, resonant, melodious,’ whereas a good Sioux singing voice is supposed to be 
shrill, and clear. The writer accidentally gave the criteria for our own vocal music. 
He mentions that Sitting Bull’s family had always taken care never to thwart him 
or break his spirit. This was common practise with all Sioux parents. No other 
occurred to them. These may be trivial points, but they prevent a satisfactory 
analysis of the motivations of a figure educated in an alien culture. 

Biographies of this kind should be encouraged, and as time goes on they will 
contribute much to ethnology. The book was especially interesting to this reviewer 
since he had just been working among the few remaining families of Sitting Bull’s 
group at Wood Mountain, Saskatchewan. 

H. ScupDER MEKEEL 
Die Verwandtschaftsorganisation der Urwaldstimme Stidamerikas. PAUL KIRCHHOFF. 

(Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 63: 85-193, 1931.) 

With this, his first, publication Dr. Kirchhoff at once takes rank among the fore- 
most living students of social organization. Limiting himself to the horticultural 
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tribes of the Amazon area and the Tupi of the Brazilian littoral, he summarizes the 
source material in a truly masterly fashion. Amazingly enough, it is the older 
writers that, on the whole, furnish the best data on social structure, while modern 
“trained” anthropologists are notoriously deficient. Kirchhoff dispels the erroneous 
notion that the Makusi are organized into matrilineal exogamous clans by simply 
citing the occurrence of marriages with the sister’s daughter (p. 108). In the area 
discussed, matrilineal clans occur among the coastal Arawak (“‘Lokono”’), while 
patrilineal clans are found among the Witoto (pp. 147 f., 175). The inheritance of 
group names—a fact not previously known to me—undoubtedly warrants the 
author in substituting for my notion of a nascent sib organization that of a full 
fledged system of this type. Apart from these cases, the unit of social structure in 
the region is the “extended family” (Grossfamilie), a group of co-resident kin plus 
the connections by marriage living with them (pp. 88f., 190). In most of Guiana and 
ihe Lesser Antilles residence is matrilocal, but with the chief and his successor the 
rule is reversed. In Brazilian Guiana and North-western Brazil residence is patri- 
local, but here it is sometimes the heir-apparent who comes to live with the parents- 
in-law. In general, especially in correlation with matrilocalism, there is bride 
service. Indeed, the Rukuyenn, a Carib tribe of Guiana, and their congeners on the 
Orinoco have evolved a system in which the son-in-law is a veritable dependent 
(p. 126 f.) Such serfdom is, however, mitigated among the coastal Tupi if the 
husband marries a daughter to one of his brothers-in-law (p. 183). 

. dadurch ist der Zusammenhang zwischen der Sitte des Dienens um die Frau und der 
Sitte der Heirat mit der Tochter der Schwester gegeben (p. 190). 


Various other forms of preferential unions are brought to light, such as sororate and 
levirate, cross-cousin marriage, marriage with a step-daughter (p. 130) 
Kirchhoff’s saturation with the material, the independence of judgment shown in 
the face of “authorities,”’ the trenchant definition of terms, and the determined at- 
tempt to visualize social custom in all possible concreteness give to the paper classi 
cal quality. 
Rosert H. Lowie 


Les hommes-dieux chez les Chiriguano et dans Il’ Amérique du Sud. A. METRAUX 
(Revista del Instituto de Etnologia de la Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, 2: 
61-91, 1931.) 


In 1929 Dr. Métraux discovered in the possession of the Franciscan College of 
Tarija a manuscript dating back to 1795 and giving an account of the Messianic up- 
risings of the Chiriguano Indians in 1778 and 1779. He here communicates the 
relevant passages (pp. 81-85). An itinerant Chiriguano prophet, preaching in the 
vernacular as well as in Spanish, pretended to have the power of causing a shower of 
fire, of transforming men into stones, of destroying towns, livestock, and un 
believers. A woman accompanying him was said to be the Holy Virgin. The Messiah 
had a large following, and the Indians of the mission of Abapé, hearing of his gospel, 
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in wild excitement flocked towards Mazabf, the centre of the cult. Though an 
armed force drove him to seek safety in flight, either he or a successor (el mismo 
Dios fingido u otro, en su lugar), again threatened the peace of the mission with a 
band of Indian warriors, but dissension among the natives led to a second failure. 
Dr. Métraux supplements this report by a brief account of the Chiriguano up- 
rising of 1892. The rebels were led by a young man bearing the title of Tunpa, God, 
who remained shut up in a hut hung with red cloth and might only be addressed 
through intermediaries; all who came before him knelt down. The author was still 
able to glean some aboriginal statements on this last prophet. 
Les Ava (Chiriguano) attaquaient et volaient les muletiers. Le Tunpa leur assurait que les 
fusils des Karai allaient cracher de |’eau et qu’eux, avec leurs fléches, allaient pouvoir les ex- 
terminer (p. 86). 


Dr. Métraux avails himself of this opportunity to assemble parallel phenomena 
from other South American tribes. Of the twenty post-Columbian Tupi-Guaranj 
migrations, he tells us, four were certainly, and two probably, stimulated by the 
quest of an earthly paradise under the guidance of medicine-men, who laid claim to 
divine powers. In the author’s opinion, these were themselves dominated by 
mythological tradition, the myth being for the man-god what the text of a play is 
for the actor playing it (p. 73). Outstanding among the Guarani movements was 
that headed by Ober4, who was defeated in 1579. He had been baptized, and his 
gospel is a blend of aboriginal and Christian ideas. Thus, he declared himself the 
only son of God the Father, borne of an immaculate virgin, but also preached con- 
stant dancing and singing to the neglect of sowing and harvesting (p. 76 sq.). The 
author reminds us of comparable facts recorded for the Amazonians by Koch- 
Griinberg and of the divine rulers in the higher South American cultures (pp. 87- 
89). 

Though full reports on the personality of the Indian Messiahs are lacking, Dr. 
Métraux’s summary is of the utmost interest and invites comparison with North 
American and South African data. 

RosBert H. 


Indian Tribes of the Argentine and Bolivian Chaco. RAFAEL KARSTEN. (Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum. Vol. 4, no. 1, 
236 pp., map. Helsingfors: Centraltryckeriet, 1932.) 


In the present study Dr. Karsten presents the results of his work among the 
Chaco tribes (chiefly the Toba) in the years 1911-1913. The aim of the expedition 
was to supplement Nordenskiéld’s earlier work in the same region and to make de- 
tailed studies of social life and religion. Neglect of the non-material side of South 
American culture is one of the chief sins laid at the door of ethnographers who have 
worked in that area. Dr. Karsten’s monograph should induce a measure of forgive- 
ness, though its shortcomings will be rather apparent when measured by the stand- 
ard of field methods and descriptive accounts of the present. 
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The professional reader will no doubt wish that the author had more carefully 
separated fact and interpretation. Thus, the statement that 
these facial paintings, like all Indian body-paintings, have a purely magical significance (p. 
149) 


is made rather ridiculous by the observation that 


If one asks a Toba girl why she paints her face, she will in most cases simply give the answer 


that it is considered beautiful (p. 183). 


One might likewise question the validity of such remarks as that ‘“‘Ear tubes... 
are likewise nothing but magical charms” (p. 187); that if the Mataco-Noctenis 
“have any mythology it is very poor” (p. 206); and that the drums, rattle gourds, 
whistles “have a purely magical significance” (p. 31). ‘Maternal descent” (p. 49) 
turns out to be little more than matrilocal residence, the children rather naturally 
becoming associated with the mother’s village and tribe. 

Karsten’s interests and methods of approach are fundamentally different from 
Nordenskiéld’s. The latter was interested primarily in the history of traits, in cul- 
tural origins. He would have been intrigued by these new data bearing on the distri 
bution of such far-flung traits as scalping (p. 29), the full-fledged couvade (p. 71 
masks (p. 86), the individual guardian spirit (p. 131), taboo on the name of the 
dead (p. 199), the woman’s chin tattoo (p. 181), the “devouring” theory of eclipses 
(p. 118), and the snaring of the sun as a myth element (p. 215). Karsten gives over 
the bulk of his essay to religion, society, and social psychology. But a difference in 
viewpoint is hardly ground for placing another in the category of “‘ ‘ethnographic’ 
travellers,’ reserving the phrase “great expedition” for one’s own endeavors. 

In spite of its faults of omission and commission the student of things South 
American will be grateful for a reasonably full account of the manner of life, the 
religious beliefs, shamanistic practices, the social scheme, and the cycle of existence 
among the Chaco Indians. 

RONALD L. OLSON 


Archaeological Investigations in the Southern Cayo District, British Honduras. J. 
Eric Tuompson. (Field Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series, 
vol. XVII, no. 3. 145 pp., 28 pls., 21 text figs. Chicago, 1931.) 

In recent years archaeological investigation of the ancient Maya civilization 
has entered a new phase. In times past, students have devoted their energies chiefly 
to the discovery of forgotten cities and to the study of sculptures, inscriptions, and 
still standing architectural remains. Hence, in due course, many hundreds of ruins 
have been recorded and described in more or less detail. This was a necessary step 
towards the elucidation of Maya civilization, yet it has always been clear that to 
arrive at detailed and final conclusions it would also be necessary to undertake a 


long series of excavations at key sites. This realization perhaps was fostered by the 
fact that many students in the Maya field had also worked in the southwestern 
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United States where they had seen the successful application of stratigraphic meth- 
ods of excavation to the much simpler archaeological problems of that region. 

The work under review is an excelient exposition of methods currently used in 
the Maya area and of the type of results to be expected from them. It is based on 
the study of two ceremonial centers (Hatzcap Ceel and Cahal Pichik) and two 
residential areas (Tzimin Kax and Cahal Cunil), all located near Mountain Cow 
Water Hole in the southern Cayo district of British Honduras. The author de- 
scribes architectural features of these sites as well as carved altars and stelae. Dates 
on two altars are deciphered as 9.19.0.0.0 and 10.0.5.0.0 (835 a.p.). Excavations 
brought to light a number of ceremonial caches and burials accompanied by minor 
artifacts of stone, shell and pottery. The stratigraphic and chronological relation- 
ship of these objects to each other and to similar finds from other ruins is fully dis- 
cussed. There are five appendices dealing with the “in-and-out” style of masonry at 
Lubaantun, a newly found stela at Copan, two dates on the hieroglyphic stairway 
at Copan, the origin of the 260-day almanac (tonalamatl), and the initial series date 
at Holactun. In addition, the book contains bibliography and index. The text is 
illustrated by 28 plates and 21 text figures, which give a most adequate idea of the 
discoveries. 

Current ideas on ceramic development in the Peten and adjacent regions have 
been based on pottery found by Dr. E. R. Merwin at Holmul, now in the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, and on the interpretation of this collection by 
Dr. G. C. Vaillant. Thompson ascribes the pottery of the Mountain Cow region in 
part to a pre-Holmul epoch and also to the periods known as Holmul I and Holmul 
V. The last two of these three ceramic groups were separated stratigraphically, 
thereby confirming the Merwin-Vaillant sequence. 

The pottery named pre-Holmul by the author was not discovered under con- 
ditions indicating relative age, yet it is known to be older than typical Mayan 
handiwork because it has been found buried beneath Maya remains at Cerro 
Zapote in Salvador and at Uaxactun in the Peten. Thompson notes the presence 
of this ware in the Uloa valley of Honduras. The reviewer has seen examples from 
Copan in Honduras, from several sites in the highlands of Guatemala and from 
others in eastern Salvador. Discovery of this ware at Mountain Cow suggests an 
early settlement in that region either by a non-Maya population or by Maya who 
as yet had not developed the art regarded as typical of that people. 

Pottery of Holmul V style, according to the Merwin-Vaillant interpretation, 
represents the last ceramic phase in the Peten before the breaking up of Maya Old 
Empire culture. Thompson correlates Holmul V with the two dated altars he had 
discovered, and concludes that in general this ceramic period coincided with the last 
quarter of Cycle 9 and the early part of Cyclel10—approximately 765-865 a.p., 
according to his correlation of Mayan and Christian dates. At the same time, he 
notes that the Mountain Cow district is peripheral and that styles may have lingered 
in that region after their abandonment in the greater cities of the Peten. 

In brief, Thompson has brought to light much material from a hitherto un- 
known portion of the Maya area, and has interpreted it ably in relation to present- 
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day field methods and ideas. Every publication of this type marks a forward step 
in our knowledge of the ancient Maya world. 
S. K. LorHrop 
AFRICA 
Biene und Honig im Volksleben der Afrikaner mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der 

Bienenzucht, ihrer Entstehung und Verbreitung. CARL SEYFFERT. (209 pp., 15 

figs., 4 maps. Leipzig: R. Voigtlinders Verlag, 1930.) 

This is a valuable compilation of the data on bee culture and the use of honey 
in Africa. How far the bee may be considered a domesticated animal before it is 
fed, protected, and selectively bred is a matter of definition. In the sense men- 
tioned, no part of Africa has domesticated the bee. Over most of the continent, 
however, bees are induced to hive in prepared receptacles. The distribution of the 
types of receptacles—hollow logs, cylinders of bark, pottery vessels, baskets with or 
without dung coating, masonry chambers, etc.—is somewhat intricate but shows 
fairly consistent regional trends. The same may be said of the use of honey, which 
is sometimes drunk fresh in water dilution, sometimes fermented, and sometimes 
added to fermented liquors. The West African tropical rainforest area is the only 
one that does not make much use of honey. Presumably bees do not thrive in it 
The parkland, savanna, steppe, and semi-desert regions all raise bees, except for a 
southeastern region. The author’s interpretation is concerned largely with the trans 
mission of bee culture to Africa through the Hamites from an original Indo 
Germanic Aristaeos-pastoral culture. However one may react toward such semi 
historical speculation, there is no doubt that Seyffert has brought together a col 
lection and mass of material of value for general culture history. 

A. L. KROEBER 


Tales Told in Togoland. A. W. CARDINALL. ($5. Oxford University Press, 1931. 

One expects a great deal from an author who possesses such an intimate know] 
edge of the Gold Coast as does Mr. Cardinall. His previous puLiications, moreover, 
have not belied his experience. We are the more disappointed, therefore, that the 
volume under review does not come fully up to expectations. Its value cannot be 
denied: from the point of view both of history and of mythology it is a source book 
to which future writers will be inevitably indebted; it contains information which 
must remain as unique as the experience which enabled the author to collect it; it 
argues an intimacy and a familiarity with the language without which any such 
collection would have been impossible. But, when one has said this, one has said 
everything, and front many points of view the book falls far short of the standard 
one might be justified in assuming. 

In the first place, it is a very difficult book to read. The idiom is unexpected and 
belongs more properly to the genre of historical romances or the novels of Jeffery 
Farnol——as witness the table of contents: “Of the Origin of Things,” “Which 
chiefly concerns the Sons of God,” “Which chiefly deals with Friendship, True and 
False,” “Where Men learn Consolation in Adversity and are warned against 
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Women.” This is really too (one might almost say, too, too) precious, and might 
easily prejudice a reader against the book. If it were confined to the Contents, it 
would pass as a curious foible, but unfortunately it permeates the whole book and 
one finds sentences such as ‘‘Not much do I write about the second, however,” 
and other such irritating inversions. It takes a great deal of determination to work 
through this kind of thing, and the fact that one finds it worth while is perhaps the 
best testimony to the value of the material which the book contains. 

It is difficult, also, because one is never quite sure where a legend ends and its 
commentary starts. The two are inextricably confused, and one thing leads to an- 
other in just such a desultory way as the conversation in a smoking room. Anyone 
wishing to get the best value out of the book should obtain two copies and cut them 
to pieces. Once properly sorted out and organized the material should prove in- 
valuable, but as it stands it asks too much of the reader’s patience. 

The introductory chapter gives Mr. Cardinall’s credentials and some of the 
methods which he adopted in putting the book together. He frankly admits that 
his work is incomplete, and we agree with the value of such a record of folk-lore as 
this is, “‘picked up at haphazard from the peoples themselves.” “I have taken special 
care,” he adds, “‘to have recorded the views of the people, the peasantry, hunters, 
and villagers. Chiefs and priests possibly have other views. I know not.” It is quite 
irrelevant to say, as the author does, that the religion of an English peasant is likely 
to be of more value anthropologically than that of an archbishop. While it is ad- 
mirable that the peasant and the hunter, whose testimony is so often neglected, 
should be given an opportunity of stating their case, Mr. Cardinall’s method is no 
less lopsided than that normally adopted. It gives a picture which may not be false, 
but it is certainly not true, and it is particularly partial when throughout the greater 
part of the territories concerned the rulers are not of the same stock as the people. 
Here an examination of all the available sources might have revealed differences in 
mentality or culture which would have found expression in variations of legend or 
mythology. In any case such an opportunity of comparative study was too good to 
have been missed. 

It would take too long to draw attention to the many points of great importance 
which the tales reveal, but we may mention the interesting fact that where the 
Moshi and Grunshi groups speak of ‘chief,’ the Twi group substitute a word trans- 
lated ‘god,’ an interesting commentary on Frazer’s theory of the divinity of kings. 
Interesting, too, is the fact that a hunter has to be careful to obtain just the right 
kind of bullets for the species of animal which he proposes to hunt. A bullet destined 
for buffalo would be useless for bushbuck, and so on, a magical differentiation which 
is doubtless as potent as the more ponderable differences which we atrribute to 
grains of cordite. The moral is that even when new weapons and implements are 
accepted into a culture they tend to come within the orbit of old magical beliefs, and 
just as every activity had in the past its specific magic, so the new invention has also 
to be subjected to a similar treatment, it if is to be efficacious—an important point 
for those who are interested in problems of contact. 

J. H. DRIBERG 
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The Excavations of the Egyptian University in the Neolithic Site at Maadi. First 
Preliminary Report (1930-31). OSWALD MENGHIN AND MustTAFA AMER. (Pub- 
lication no. 19, 65 pp., 78 pls. Cairo, 1932.) 

Of all the known prehistoric sites in the neighborhood of Cairo, the two most 
important are El-Omari, partially excavated by Pére Paul Bovier-Lapierre, and 
Maadi. In the preparation of their report on Maadi, Menghin and Amer were as- 
sisted by K. Bittel, who described the stationary finds. All the evidence goes to 
show that the region had a greater rainfall in Neolithic times than it has at present. 
The large quantities of corn found during the excavations justify this conclusion. 
Maadi was a camp; thus far no cemetery has been found in connection with it. 

The character of the relic-bearing deposit and of its contents is such as to indi- 
cate a long uninterrupted period of habitation. Thecriteria used to prove that Maadi 
is of a later date than Beni-Salame are, for Maadi: (1) the intensive use of copper; (2) 
highly differentiated character of the pottery; and (3) complete lack of stone axes. 
Maadi is classed as late Neolithic about 3,000 B.c. 

Although there is much digging still to be done at Maadi, valuable evidence has 
already been gained concerning the vast changes in the culture of Lower Egypt 
since the Merimde period (4,000 B.c. and more), as represented by the Beni-Salame 


and Fayum discoveries. Sufficient evidence has been gleaned to prove the Maadian 
to be a well defined group within the neolithic evolution of the Nile valley. 
GEORGE GRANT MacCurpDy 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Ethnology of Tongareva. TE Ranct Hrroa (P. H. Buck). (Bernice P. Bishop, 

Museum Bulletin 92. gr. 8, IV, 225 pp. Honolulu, 1932.) 

One criticises good books in the egoistic hope that one’s favorite author’s next 
book shall be still better. And indeed, since Mr. Te Rangi Hiroa’s books are such 
valuable and welcome contributions to the library of Polynesian scholars, a well- 
intentioned criticism is almost a homage to the author. 

The title of the book is somewhat ambitious. Material Culture, with Notes on 
Social Anthropology, would be more correct. The notes on social anthropology are 
somewhat disordinate, and the sequence of chapters seems not easily justifiable. 
No chapter on social life is a really complete account. But the data supplied are 
both living and reliable. It is but seldom that he indulges in obvious inferences 
(e.g., page 92, line 12 ff.). But his inferences are easily recognizable as such, and 
therefore his account may safely be used by some more methodical sociologist for 
a Social Life of Tongareva. His use of the word “incantation” is rather free and- 
somewhat objectionable. Among the chapters in the first part of his book we im- 
mediately note his brilliant demonstration on ¢ and & and some other sounds. His 
account of tradition and history is more interesting from the point of view of how 
the natives react to it than as historical sources, as Te Rangi Hiroa regards them. 

Material culture begins on page 93. Trying to pick out the best chapters on this 
subject is an embarras de richesse. My fancy goes to the chapter on cooking and 
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food (especially cocoanut), since it contains many incidents of native life connected 
therewith, as well as texts. Among other chapters the one on plaiting and basketry, 
also the one on Maraes are the best, while the ones on clothing and weapons are 
the weakest, which means that they are only very good instead of excellent. A 
profusion of native terms gives this part of the book a genuine value, while several 
well-chosen and wittily described incidents show the practical use of things. One 
misses, however, folklore as well as juridic and social regulations connected with 
material culture. 

The chapter on the calendar is of real interest. 

Throughout the book a fairly great number of comparisons have been carefully 
traced. Mr. Te Rangi Hiroa knows how to use texts and authors critically, which 
is a most commendable quality. His bibliography is good. To those acquainted with 
the publications of the Bishop Museum and with the author of this monograph the 
high quality of this work will be no surprise. 

GEORGE Doso 


The Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Second Series, vol. VIII. (HucH 
Byas, M.B.E., editor. 168 pp., illustrations. Toky6: Asiatic Society of Japan, 
December, 1931.) 


The new volume of these Transactions contains: 


Some Notes on Japanese Tree Worship D. C. Holtom 

Writings on Martyrdom in Kirishitan Literature Masaharu Anesaki 

Notes on Early European Military Influence in Japan C. R. Boxer 

The Noro, or Priestesses of Loo Choo Robert Steward Spencer 

The Naoe Matsuri Genchi Kato 
(Translated by D. C. Holtom) 

Daigo Tenné to Sono Issennen Go-onki Naokata Nakamura 


(Translated and Annotated by J. B. Snellen) 


Three of these papers, primarily for historians, are incidentally of anthropo- 
logical interest: Dr. Anesaki adds to his valuable translations of source documents 
for the history of Catholic Christianity in medieval Japan; Mr. Boxer recounts the 
introduction of European weapons and military techniques in the 16th and 17th 
centuries; and Professor Nakamura’s paper on the Emperor Daigo (originally 
published in Transactions of the Meiji Japan Society, XXXIV) affords access to 
source material, interesting in view of the current celebration of the one-thousandth 
anniversary of the death of that ruler. Incidentally, Mr. Snellen’s translation and 
annotation provide an excellent model of bilingual citation of Japanese sources, 
with thoroughly satisfactory use of Chinese ideographs wherever alphabetic trans- 
literations involve ambiguity. 

The other three papers are of direct interest to anthropologists. Dr. Holtom’s 
discussion of Japanese tree worship presents the subject in general, with details of 
the worship at two tree shrines: the ‘““Nurse-goddess tree” near Sendai, and the 
“divorce tree” at Itabashi in Toky6. His observations indicate a relatively un- 
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worked mine of ethnological material. It is suggested that trees were the original 
shrines of Shint6; tree worship appears to antedate the Sinification of Japan. The 
very ideograph for sakaki (sacred tree) is “indigenous to Japan and has no true 
Chinese meaning.”’ Legends explanatory of the powers of the trees described are 
given in translation; these, however, clearly indicate the interpolation of Buddhist 
hagiology to lend orthodoxy to tree-worship. Photographs and translations of ema 
(inscribed votive offerings) portray the prayers and the state of mind of tree 

worshippers. To the reviewer, Dr. Holtom’s excellent paper suffers somewhat 
from his persistent assumption that the Japanese word kami always denotes a god 
or spirit. This animistic theory seems particularly inappropriate in discussing den 

drolatry; the use of kami in connection with trees, mountains, waterfalls etc., and 
its insertion in the names of ancient worthies seem to indicate that its early signifi 

cance may have been identical with that of mana in Oceania. In contemporary usage, 
kami is preponderantly animistic, but even in modern times it still denotes the less 
personalized manifestations of supernatural power. The paper under review states 
that the addition of god-houses to tree-shrines is modern, meeting a need not formerly 
apparent. If this be generally true, then the modern animistic interpretation of kami 
has apparently been added to an earlier belief that kami is power, impersonal, 
present in tree or mountain, man or spirit. 

The paper on the Noro, or Loo Chooan priestesses, by Mr. Spencer, opens a 
subject that merits further study. Despite their significance as a link between 
Japanese and Malayo-Polynesian cultures, the Loo Choo (Riu Kiu) islands are 
little known. Mr. Spencer interprets Loo Chooan religion in terms of fire-worship: 
... the Noro is priestess to the God of Fire, represented in the hearth stones. The shintai, or 
divine body, which represents the deity worshipped, is a set of three rather elongated stones 
often set in a triangle, so as to support a kettle. It is the primitive Kamado, or hearth. These 
are to be found in every home. Here, before the hearth, the ancestors of the household are 
worshipped, the Fire coming to summarize the ancestors who have sat before the hearth in 
past generations. One is inevitably led, at this point, to think of Dr. John Batchelor’s sugges 
tion that the Japanese term uji-gami, or clan-deity, is really the Ainu word wnji (fire) plus 
kami (deity), and that the clan-deity or clan ancestor is really the fire-deity. 

Again the reviewer wonders whether kami necessarily denotes a personalized spirit, 
and whether the “God of Fire’ is anthropomorphically conceived. 

Mr. Spencer gives an account of the historical institutionalization of the Noro 
as politico-religious officials, and of their stabilizing function in the ancient Loo 
Chooan state. The present status of the Noro is discussed, but with inadequate 
detail of the practices and psychological characteristics of these female shamans 
The office is hereditary; since they appear to have been celibate, ‘“The successor to 
any Noro is the female child of the brother of the Noro.” Instances of married Noro, 
and of other forms of succession, are given. These divergencies are attributed to the 
modern breakdown of the system. Perhaps Mr. Spencer will publish another paper, 
with careful description of the ritual behavior, symbolic practices, social functions 
and psychological peculiarities of these women, in place of the analogies to Vestal 


Virgins and other fire-priestesses which mar the present discussion. 
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Dr. Kato’s paper on the Naoe festival first appeared in the Transactions of the 

Meiji Japan Society, 1925. The present printing is a carefully annotated English 
translation by Dr. D. C. Holtom, based on a special revision by Dr. Kato of the 
original. The fundamental question raised is the existence, extent, and purpose of 
human sacrifice in ancient Japan. Mindful of the easily aroused wrath of Japan’s 
chauvinistic super-patriotic organizations, Dr. Kato does not directly assert that 
human sacrifice existed, but concludes that 

. . it is difficult to discover satisfactory grounds for denying entirely that there is evidence 
of human sacrifice in ancient times. 
Beginning with an account of the Naoe Festival of tsuina (driving out of devils) 
at the Okunitama Shrine in Owari, he shows that the ceremonial loading of sin and 
impurity upon a human “scapegoat” at the close of the year was formerly an im- 
portant ceremony at many shrines; and the inference is clear that such scapegoats 
commonly failed to survive the ordeal. Even today, the scapegoat (Shin-man) is 
violently pushed by the crowd, each of whom endeavors to transfer his sins and 
evil to this unfortunate individual. In the evening, lighted candles are attached to 
the Shin-man, he is pelted with pellets of peach and willow twigs, and driven from 
the premises. Divination is made on the basis of the circumstances under which 
each candle is extinguished. Ancient documents are cited to certify to the former 
prevalence of such festivals, and to their generally fatal termination. Olden customs 
of throwing women into seas and rivers to appease angry marine gods, of interment 
of hitobashira (human pillars) beneath foundations, and of self-immolation of re- 
tainers who followed their master in death, are discussed in detail. Reference is made 
to a variety of scapegoat customs in Asia and Europe. 

The inclusion of competent translations of the work of Japanese scholars is an 
excellent feature of this volume of the Transactions. Such translations are greatly 
needed; it is high time that Occidental research organizations devote a portion of 
their resources to the production of English translations of modern researches in 
Japanese and Chinese. 

Douctas G. HARING 


Japan: A Short Cultural History. G. B. Sansom (The Cresset Historical Series, 
edited by Professor C. G. Seligman, F.R.S. Pp. 537 +xvi, illustrations, maps. 
$7.50. London: The Cresset Press, 1931, New York: The Century Co.) 

With the publication of this book, Professor Seligman’s series sets a high 
standard. Mr. Sansom has added another worthy achievement to the scholarly 
contributions of staff members of His Britannic Majesty’s Embassies. 

To those familiar with available English-language histories of Japan, the 
prefatory announcement may seem restrained: 

Such short histories as are now current may be dismissed as digests of James Murdoch’s 

standard work in three volumes, more or less competent summaries eked out by fact and fan- 

tasy of doubtful origin. I can at least say that I have not pursued this method of compilation, 
but have gone direct to primary and secondary sources in Japanese. 
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The labor involved in adequate use of Japanese sources is scarcely realized by 
readers unacquainted with the difficulties of the Japanese language and literature. 
Historians writing in English, directly from Japanese sources, may be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

Histories of culture, in contrast to narratives of political events, are rare indeed. 
Within the limits imposed by space and intractable source material, the book justi- 
fies its clairm to be a history of Japanese culture. Its author attempts the descrip- 
tion of a cormplex culture, carrying that description through the tangled sequences 
of nearly twc thousand years. He does amazingly well in achieving coherence of 
narration, despite the necessity of recapitulating each period from various points of 
view. Certain topics dear to the ethnologist, such as kinship terminology, are 
omitted; but a history for the intelligent general reader must of necessity fail to 
appease the specialist. There is abundant evidence of scholarship and critical 
acumen, and a happy avoidance of facile analogy. A brief bibliographical note em- 
bodies trenchant comments on existing English-language studies of Japanese 
history. 

In achieving objectivity of presentation, Mr. Sansom remains aware that the 
historian, by selection of material, inevitably makes appraisals. His opinions, frank 
and clear-cut, are as a rule distinct from portrayals of fact. Careful appraisals and 
generalizations are welcome when they have originated in mastery of source 
material inaccessible to scholars in general. There is nice balance in the evaluations: 


We must beware, in discussing the arts as well as the manners of a foreign country, lest we 
stress their fortuitous strangeness and forget their essential identity with our own (p. 384). 


Obviously the author understands and appreciates the Japanese; obviously, too, 
he is capable of clear insight into those pomposities which camouflage a vacuum. 
Such insight is evident, for example, in the terse appraisal embedded in a brief, 
refreshing summary of Confucius and his teachings: 


It is probable that Korea died of the Confucian malady, while the Japanese were saved by 
some happy strain in their temperament which resisted its mortal dangers (p. 110). 


The relation of Japanese ambitions and appetites to the physical limitations of 
their islands appears as an ancient problem: 


This is a phenomenon which appears at frequent intervals throughout Japanese history. A 
given group or class ascend to power, and their demand for commodities rises, as indeed do 
their own numbers, since their economic situation is favorable to increase. But, while their 
consumption grows, production remains stationary or makes no proportionate advance, be- 
cause it is limited by a factor which is nearly constant—the amount of available rice-land. A 
point is therefore reached when the rulers endeavor to reduce consumption by artificial means, 
but these are ineffective. Then follows a struggle among consumers, which in feudal times takes 
the form of a civil war and a redistribution of power (p. 301). 


Nevertheless the book seems free from the theoretical bias of economic, geographical 
or racial determinism; the preface indicates discriminating evaluation of such 
factors: 
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Without subscribing to economic determinism, I have found myself, often reluctantly, forced 
to recognize, and therefore to stress, the power of the economic factor in almost every phase of 
a nation’s life. 


Repeatedly the author discusses the handicap placed upon Japanese culture 
by an unwieldy language and a clumsy system of writing. But he refrains from 
formulation of theories about the relation of language to other cultural features; 
he is content with evaluation of a linguistic situation patent to all students of 
Japan. 

The linguistic situation explains the paucity of source citations in English 
works on Japan. Perhaps, however, it is time to ask writers on China and Japan for 
adequate bibliographies of their sources. True, such bibliographies have reference 
value for very few scholars, but as critical studies multiply, Western scholarship will 
benefit by citation of Chinese or Japanese works by author, title and date, in both 
ideographic and romanized forms. Critics may then discover something of the 
extent to which different writers agree in interpretation of common sources. When 
an apparently monumental work like Takekoshi’s The Economic Aspects of the 
History of the Civilization of Japan appears in English totally devoid of source 
citations; when Anesaki’s History of Japanese Religion does little better, one thanks 
Mr. Sansom for his bibliography of works in English, but wishes that he had intro- 
duced Western readers to the authors and titles of Japanese works of reference. 
Allied to this difficulty is that of unambiguous reference to Chinese or Japanese 
place names, era names, personal names and native words in general. Such refer- 
ence is impossible under condicting schemes of romanization; perhaps under any 
alphabetic rendering whatever, since Chinese writing (and consequently Japanese) 
is semantic, and phonetic only derivatively. Cross-reference and comparison in 
works on Japan or China are exceedingly unsatisfactory. The solution is probably 
the insertion, in parentheses or footnotes, of pertinent ideographs. That solution 
is almost impossible to American publishers, and production of English books in 
China or Japan means months of toil upon the proofs. Partial solutions are evi- 
dent in Wedemeyer’s Japanische Friihgeschichte, which contains inserted ideo- 
graphs in the German text, in Holtom’s Political Philosophy of Modern Shinio, 
with its really adequate bibliography of works in Japanese; the English translation 
of Granet’s Chinese Civilization is adequate as far as bibliography goes, but very 
confusing in its use of names and Chinese words without ideographic identification. 
The use of ideographs in such books seems unavoidable. 

Students of culture diffusion, particularly in Oceania, can scarcely afford to 
neglect Japan. The work here reviewed is particularly valuable: 

We are often told that the East is unchanging, but there is very little in the history of Japan, 


to support that almost fatuous dictum. Nowhere have men more eagerly, nay recklessly 
leaped to welcome new things and new notions (p. 424). 


The impact of new cultural features is carefully traced, from the introduction of 
writing and the ensuing transformation, to the arrival of missionaries, guns and 
European diplomats. Incidentally, one discovers that Kdb6 Daishi, probable in- 
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ventor of the Japanese kana phonetic syllabary, had studied Sanskrit in China 
an item of interest to those who have followed the wanderings and transformations 
of the alphabet. 

There is a welcome conservativeness in drawing comparisons; the usual list of 
contrasts between Japan and the Occident is decently absent. Such comparisons 
as appear are illuminating; for example, in discussion of Tokugawa law: 

Perhaps it would be fair to say that, whereas an English judge may have to decide the inten- 
tion of a law from its text, a Japanese judge was told only the intention of the law and then 
had to give it effect at his own discretion (p. 451). 


Events within Japan during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are pre- 
sented to bring out the trend toward an inevitable resumption of intercourse with 
other nations. There is no dramatic breaking of barriers by Perry’s “black ships,” 
save as an incident in a long sequence: 

. on the whole it is true to say that the peasants were heavily oppressed by members of the 
knightly order, who soon in their turn were exploited by the rising class of merchants. Then, 
as the daimyé and samurai attempted to transfer their burden of debt to the already over- 
laden shoulders of the farmers, the agricultural economy broke down, and was replaced by a 
mercantile economy which Japan was unable to support without calling upon the outside 
world (p. 457). 


Anthropologists will find valuable discussions of art, architecture, and drama, 
and in the opening chapters will discover what is perhaps the best general summary 
of Japanese prehistory, archaeology, early migrations and culture contacts. Re- 
cent developments in Japanese archaeology furnish the basis for a new chronology 
that lengthens the span of history by a few centuries, though the author hardly 
matches the fantastic, officially sanctioned chronology of the Japanese school- 
books. 

Mr. Sansom’s work should appeal to all who desire the writing of history in 
cultural terms, and to all students of Eastern Asia or Oceania. 


G. HARING 


The Culture Contacts of the United States and China: The Earliest Sino-American 
Culture Contacts 1784-1844. Grorce H. Danton. (xiv+133 pp. $2.00. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931.) 


This little book presents a detailed, amply documented historical study of the 
first impact of American cultural influence upon China. Cultural contact is clearly 
envisioned as interstimulation among personalities; there are no disembodied, 
mystical “culture complexes” passing vaguely from America to China. The train- 
ing and point of view of foreigners who lived in China, and the type of individual 
with whom they established contact, are to Dr. Danton the proper subjects for 
critical study. Early missionaries and traders, their places of residence and op- 
portunities to meet Chinese, their knowledge of the language and contacts with 
the intellectual life of China; factors in Chinese resistance to foreign cultural in- 
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fluences; the contrast between the American culture of 1800 and modern “American- 
ism”; curricula of the earliest mission schools and type of pupil reached; early 
medical work, its dominating personalities and clientele—such are the data care- 
fully assembled and analyzed. 

That Dr. Danton has undertaken such a task for a culture as complex as that 
of China should encourage anthropologists to study in similar fashion the cultural 
contacts of Europeans and Americans with simpler peoples. In such painstaking 
analysis of the historical relations of individual personalities, the mechanisms of 
culture diffusion and cultural change are ultimately revealed. 

It is unfortunate that the book has not been clearly marked “Volume One’”’; its 
preface announces that 


The present book by no means exhausts the subject. In fact, it merely clears the way for 
further study of the problem . . . . The present work, in two volumes, attempts to lay a foun- 
dation.... 


Doubtless, the second volume will be considerably larger in its scope. Perhaps 
in addition to excellent portrayal of personalities in historical intercourse, it will 
offer more of the process of adoption, by Chinese, of technical and mechanical cul- 
ture. The present work emphasizes intellectual and religious aspects of culture; the 
scholarship of its author might with equal profit be employed in a wider field. 


Dovuctas G. HARING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Whence the “Black Irish” of Jamaica? JosErH J. Wit.tAMs, S.J., Ph.D., Litt. D., 
F.R.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.A.G.S. ($2.00, New York: Dial Press, 1932.) 


Five years residence in Jamaica impressed Father Williams with the fact that 
the Jamaica Negroes were unlike all other Negro types that he had seen. Par- 
ticularly among those of Gold Coast origin he found claims and remnants of 
Judaism. His resultant studies led to his Hebrewisms of West Africa (1930). 

But another outstanding fact was the large number of Negroes with pure Irish 
names. These negroes could not be explained as descendants of slaves owned by 
early Irish colonists, for no such names appear among the land-owners in the survey 
of 1670. So Father Williams turns to English records of the crushing of the Irish 
by Cromwell, with consequent deportations of large numbers of Irish as bondmen 
or bondmaids to the West Indies—especially Barbados, where such names as 
Cavan, Collins, Connolly, Donovan, Duffey, Dunn, Grogan, Kelly, McCann, 
McSwiney, McDermott, Moriarity, O’Brien, O’Neal, O’Halloran, Walsh, abound 
in the old cemeteries. Father Williams gives pictures of Jamaica negro children 
named Collins, Walsh, McKeon, McDermott, Burke, Mackey, McCormack, 
Kennedy. His bibliography on the deportations and barbarities includes 175 
sources. Beyond this his 100-page monograph does not go. 
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There remains the question upon Mendelian principles of mating hybrids re- 
producing in each generation a small reversion to each original parent type. Were 
conditions such that the pure white reversions perished more quickly than others, 
leaving eventually only black bearers of the Old Irish names? We have the same 
question in all Portuguese African areas, where seemingly pure Negroes bear old 
Portuguese family names. 
ALLEN H. GopBEy 


Urgeschichiliche Religion. Die Religion der Stein-, Bronze- und Eisenzeit. Cart 
CLEMEN. (Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte, Heft 4, I 
Text, 140 bl. Bonn, 1932.) 

The author is also editor of the series, of which this is the fourth. He is not the 
first to undertake the summing up of all that is known to date on the subject in 
prehistoric times. In some respects he has delved deeper into the subject than any 
other author. There are abundant references to the literature on almost every page, 
and at the end there is an adequate index. 

A full list of illustrations for the text will soon appear as Heft 5 of the series. 
All students of the subject have cause to thank Professor Clemen for his indis- 
pensable contribution. 

GEORGE GRANT MAcCurDyY 


The Mesolithic Age in Britain. J. G. D. CLARK. (223 pp. $4.00. Cambridge: at the 

University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932.) 

The title of this work is in keeping with that used by Miss D. A. E. Garrod in 
1926 (The Upper Paleolithic Age in Britain). The age covered by Clark immediately 
follows chronologically that covered by Miss Garrod. The two works are comple- 
mentary and should serve as models for prehistorians who might choose to cover 
earlier or later ages in Britain. 

The volume begins with a preface by M. C. Burkitt of Cambridge University. 
Following the author’s note, there is a handy glossary of some technical terms. In 
the introduction, the author points out the reasons for employing the term Meso- 
lithic rather than the term “Epi-Paleolithic” proposed by Obermaier. Neither does 
he agree with Menghin, who would include the Mesolithic in his so-called Mio- 
lithic. The Mesolithic cultures are shown as belonging to a homogeneous whole. 
They cannot be grouped with the Upper Paleolithic as Menghin would have us do, 
because the close of the Upper Paleolithic coincides with the passing of the great 
Pleistocene era and thus forms, in itself, a very fitting close to an epoch. 

Owing to its peripheral geographic position in relation to the continent, one 
would expect to find traces of initial continental impulses, and such is the case. 
True Azilian culture has been found in northwestern Britain. Tardenoisian cul- 
ture from the continent reached Britain rather early. Likewise intrusive industries 
of southeastern Britain can be linked with the Maglemose and Campignian of the 
continent. 
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The relation of Mesolithic industries to those of the Neolithic and Early Bronze 
age in Britain also receives attention, It is evident that the great majority of Meso- 
lithic industries antedate the arrival of the food-producing cultures. However there 
are traces of a slight overlapping. The author believes the evidence supports the 
view that the Neolithic in Britain was of short duration. He is to be congratulated 
on his treatment of a subject now very much to the fore not only in Britain but also 
in various other parts of the Old World. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 
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NORTHWEST COAST SPLICED HARPOON SHAFTS 


The splicing by scarfing and the joint binding of the yew 
whale harpoons of the Northwest Coast Indians is an example of 
native craft showing ingenuity and skill. The heavy, log-like 
harpoons of these Indians were required of such length, up to 18 
feet, that the working out of an entire shaft from the yew was 
impracticable, hence splicing of two or more sections was necessary 
(fig. 1, Makah Indians, Neah bay, Washington). The binding of 
the splice joint was not less skillful. Tape braided from spruce 
root fiber and } inch wide was wound around the harpoon 
smoothly. The tape was applied single thickness and about 20 
turns. This was neatly covered with strips of smooth wild cherry 
bark. The lashing as completed is thin, strong, and thickens the 
shaft very slightly. 

I am not prepared to discuss the question whether the art of 
splicing by scarfing is acculturated with the Northwest Coast 
Indians. Joinery was more common in this region than elsewhere 
in America, and splicing may have originated here, but so far as 
! 


known the harpoon is the only example of splicing, and the art 
might have been picked up from outland visitors along the coast. 

Joinery is used in the sense of bringing together two or more 
parts and fastening them. It does not include the interlacing of 
softer materials in basketry or textiles. Its material is principally 


wood, but there are examples where stone and bone, for instance, 
are joined, as in the shank of Eskimo fish hooks. 
ee Joinery is not a primitive art, but begins to develop in the more 


Fic. 1. Ma- advanced cultures. In this aspect it is a criterion of the state of 
kah Indians, advance. 

Teah bay, 
Washington, 
spliced harpoon 


shaft. 


WALTER HovuGH 
U. S. NaTIoNAL Museum, 
WasuHIncTOoN, D.C. 


ZIMBABWE 


The results of the recent excavations by Miss Caton-Thompson in Rhodesia 
on behalf of the British Association are now published (Zimbabwe, The Oxford 
University Press). Any ideas that these ruined fortress towns ever possessed any 
‘contemporary relation with the gold mines of King Solomon, the later city of Saba 
(which was the object of the ill-fated expedition of Cornelius Gallus from Egypt in 
B.C. 25), or the Automoli of Herodotus have been effectively destroyed. Un- 
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fortunately the views of writers who were born or educated in South Africa appear 
to be in some cases biased by present-day politics on the color question. The 
modern scientist does not concern himself with such problems, but no serious 
student of African history or anthropology considers that the autochthonous Negro 
inhabitants of Africa constructed their first habitations from stone. Whether the 
art of building in stone was introduced into Equatoria or south of the Equator from 
Egypt or Arabia still remains to be determined. At present it is merely a matter of 
opinion based upon local knowledge, and the prevalent theory favors emigrants 
from Arabia, but the period is unknown. Megaliths have been found in Abyssinia, 
but as far as I am aware no loose stone walls or buildings have been located in the 
Sudan south of Khartoum which could be definitely attributed to an autochthonous 
population of a date prior to the Egyptian records. The past and present cultures 
found seem to be imitative and not original, and it would seem doubtful if the 
African would have progressed further than the aboriginal Tasmanian without 
exotic influences. This is not the time or place for theorising, but the writer suggests 
that there is great scope for research left for those who desire to solve problems 
regarding the origins of the Bantu races and their ancestors. Native histories are 
redundant with stories of non-Moslem and Moslem adventurers or refugees from 
Arabia who founded dynasties in Africa by alliance with Negro rulers prior to and 
since the Moslem invasion of Egypt or Africa. From the Arabic historians it would 
appear that the great slave trade between East Africa and the Persian Gulf was 
developed or taken over by the Arabs immediately after they had conquered Persia 
in 651 a.p. As the earliest date now fixed for the “Zimbabwe” stone building cul- 
ture is the fourteenth century it is not impossible that this culture is merely imita- 
tive and that the original builders were fugitive slaves or an adventurer such as the 
reputed founders of the now extinct Sudan dynasties (American Anthropologist, 
vol. 31, no. 2, and Journal of the African Society 1928-30). From this it will be 
seen that unless some definite attempt is made to construct the history of East 
Africa, anthropological conjectures are useless, as very few native histories com- 
mence before the sixteenth century of our era. 


A. E. RoBINson 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 
(BRITISH SECTION), PRE-HISTORIC AND SAXON EPOCHS IN GREAT BRITIAN: 
HELD AT THE LONDON MUSEUM, ST. JAMES, LONDON, AUSUST 1932 


This temporary exhibition was arranged by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler Ph.D. M.A., 
M.C. who possesses a special genius for museum organization and exhibition in a 
manner intelligible to the general public. To quote from his catalogue: 


the primary purpose is to present to the International Congress of Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Sciences, which meets in London from August Ist to 6th 1932, a concrete illustration 
of the materials with which the appropriate departments of British Archeology are now 
specially concerned. 
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It is almost impossible at present to fix the dividing line between these various 
sciences, although perhaps numismatics has not received the attention which it 
should have done on previous occasions. A coacrete instance of the close association 
of anthropology and archaeology occurred at one of the meetings, when the great 
antiquity of the skull found in East Africa was questioned. The importance of 
numismatics is exemplified by the exhibit of the tiny imitated coins found at 
Lydney. They are not forgeries, as the contributor to a London paper described 
them, but were either the currency of Britain during the fifth century or valueless 
funerary offerings. There are parallels at Hawara (Fayum), but much research and 
comparison is necessary before any definite opinion can be given as to the purpose 
of these coins of 3.75 mm. diameter. The exhibits have been lent by various museums 
and they represent ‘““Man” from the Pleistocene period until our obscure period 
which immediately occurs after the Roman evacuation. The labelling of the exhibits 
is a model for others, and the catalogue is an interesting and well written record of 
man’s progress through the ages exemplified by the various exhibits. 


A. E. Rosrnson 


EVIDENCE OF MIGRATION IN ANCIENT PUEBLO TIMES 


Hill canyon, forty miles south of Ouray, Utah, has ten sets of ancient ruins, and 
in Nine Mile canyon, across Green river, about west of these ruins, there are several 
very similar remains of ancient days. Omitting the cave finds, these ruins, in the 
main, consist of cliff-houses, with or without associated towers, squarish to rec- 
tangular houses, forts, and towers (circular buildings) in the open. 

The forts were built on eminences that project from the mesa walls into the 
valley so as to give a commanding view of the canyon and surrounding heights, 
while the towers similarly top eminences. The latter were apparently fort-lookouts 
which also served as religious buildings, being often constructed in as nearly a 
circular kiva-form as their perched location would permit. The ruins of these two 
canyons, and especially those of Hill canyon, all of which are of Pueblo II age, seem 
to have their counterpart in the aboriginal towers and forts in the valley of the San 
Juan and its tributaries, especially the Yellow Jacket canyon and those canyons 
entering it from the north side. They are specially like structures of what we used 
to refer to as boulder type in the McElmo region, in extreme southwestern Colorado 
and southeastern Utah, in some of which the principal top of the boulder, both there 
and here, has been used to support a comparatively high tower, with a part of this 
tower extending over the edge of the boulder to the ground below, thus permitting 
structures that have remained to a considerable height to this day. However, the 
masonry of the buildings here is much inferior to that of the Yellow-Jacket-McElmo 
ruins—the masonry was good and well chinked there and is crude here. Furthermore, 
the pottery here is both scanty and very crude in make and is usually a plain gray 
to dark ware without decoration; while that of the ruins of the more southern clime 
is much advanced both in make and in decoration. Nevertheless, as the ruins left 
in the two regions certainly have a great likeness and seem to have had a like re- 
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ligious significance besides other uses, the writer is of the opinion that the same 
folk erected both sets of buildings. He further believes that the towers, lookouts, 
cliff-houses, and forts in Hill and Nine Mile canyons antedate those to the south- 
ward by a lapse of time sufficient for this people, in their southern trek, to perfect 
the masonry art and to develop the better grade of pottery with its elaborate 
decoration. The finds therefore seem to furnish evidence of a trek of at least one 
division of the Pueblos from the Uintah Basin lands in the northeastern Utah to the 
Yellow-Jacket-McElmo country, beginning sometime in Pueblo II times. 
ALBERT B. REAGAN 


A CROW INDIAN MEDICINE 


The Crow Indians constantly refer to a root, isé, used for incense and as a cure 
for various ailments (see, e.g., R. H. Lowie, The Tobacco Society of the Crow 
Indians, AMNH-AP 21: 141, 1920). Some interpreters refer to it as “bear-root.” 
Specimens of the root have been collected and deposited in the American Museum 
of Natural History and the Museum of Anthropology of the University of Cali- 
fornia, but did not prove sufficient for identification. Accordingly, I asked my in- 
terpreter to collect complete specimens of the plant at the proper season. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Frank Thone of Science Service, one of these was examined at 
the National Herbarium in Washington, D.C. and identified as Leptotaenia multifida 
Nutt., a member of the Carrot family. 

RoBErT H. Lowie 


A NOTE ON THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLE OF THE OUTRIGGER 


It has been admitted a priori that the double outrigger is a more highly de- 
veloped form of the single outrigger. The aim of the present note is to show that 
mechanically no affiliation or genetic relationship can be traced between these two 
types. It is not our intention to question the idea of the existence of a historic con- 
nection but merely to show that a proof for such connection cannot be found in the 
mechanical principle of the outrigger types. 


Theory of the Single Outrigger 


The center of gravity is located on the axis of maximal stability which shifts in 
the space between the outrigger and the canoe (fig. 1a). Being on the edge of the 
floating surface the canoe will have a maximal oscillation. The outrigger will merely 
compose the oscillations of a high frequency on a short trajectory (i.e. shaking) 
into oscillations of low frequency on a long trajectory (i.e. balancing or swinging). 
Two possibilities present themselves: 

a) The load is on the side of the canoe on which there is no outrigger (fig. 1b). 
The heavier the load and the lighter the outrigger, the nearer to the canoe the ful- 
crum will shift, according to the law of the simple two-armed lever. (Arm of lever 
a Xforce a =arm of lever b Xforce b.) In this case the outrigger acts chiefly through 
its weight. 
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b) The load is on the side of the outrigger. In this case the outrigger will be 
forced under water and will act through its buoyant force. Owing to the buoyant 
force of the canoe the fulcrum will be under the canoe while the load will be between 
the fulcrum and the buoyant force of the outrigger. This is a one-armed lever (fig. 
ic). A high degree of stability such as is required for high sea travel of big boats can 
only be secured through a heavy outrigger, suitable material for which can only be 
obtained from the mainland or the volcanic “high” islands of the Pacific where heavy 
lumber is available. 
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1G. 1. Theory of the outrigger. 


Theory of the Double Outrigger 


The axis of maximal stability will be located between the two outriggers, that is, 
in the canoe (fig. 1d). Being in the center of the floating surface it will hardly move, 
while the outriggers will make oscillations of low frequency on a long trajectory. A 
high degree of stability can be obtained by using timber of a lesser density, such 
as palm trees obtainable on the low atolls of the Pacific Ocean. Two cases may be 
considered: 


a) The canoe is in a position of total equilibrium. Both outriggers will augment 
the floating power of the boat, through their buoyant force (fig. 1e). 

b) The position of the canoe shifts so that one outrigger will be forced under 
water while the other is lifted over the water (fig. 1f). The former will act through its 
buoyant force, while the second enforces the action of the first through its weight, 
This again is a double-armed lever, 
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In this discussion we have described unly the ideal case in its final distribution 
of forces. The load may, of course, be replaced, augmented, or balanced by the 
pressure of the wind on the sails. Historically speaking, both types of outrigger may 
be considered as an improvement upon the means of navigation. Yet, the logical— 
and mechanical—evolution of the principle of the single outrigger is toward the 
double canoe with or without deck, while there seems to be no further step from the 
mechanically more complex double outrigger canoe. 

Acknowledgments are due Professor Leonard Loeb and Dr. Otto Mucke for 
assistance in working out details. 


GEORGE Doso 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE NATIONAL MusEuM oF CANADA announces that it has available gratis 
single reels of motion picture film of about one thousand feet each, made by officers 
of the Museum. 


By Harlan I. Smith: 


In Canada’s Fjords (showing the Norwegian-like character of the country around Bella 
Coola, the Norwegian colonists, and their methods of earning a living by farming, fishing and 
logging): 

The Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia. 

The Carrier Indians of British Columbia. 

The Coast Salish Indians of British Columbia. 

Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia. 

The Kootenay Indians of British Columbia. 

The Nootka Indians of British Columbia. 

The Stoney Indians of Alberta. 

The Shuswap Indians of British Columbia. 

The Okanagan Indians of British Columbia. 

The Blackfoot Indians of Alberta. 


These films are subtitled and are available on application to the Director of the 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. The only expense is the expressage 
both ways. The films are of standard (35 mm.) width and so may be shown in 
motion picture theaters. 

The negatives are in order, so that prints may be had from any of them at cost, 
that is, with no charge for the use of the negative. 

The films represent all the linguistic stocks of British Columbia except the 
Haida. Several films taken at the same places as the above are being made up to 
represent arts, industries, etc. 


By P. A. Taverner: 


Birds of a City Garden. 

A Naturalist in the Arctic: in Hudson Bay. 
A Naturalist in the Arctic: in Baffin Bay. 
Hunting Dinosaurs in Alberta (3 reels). 


The following are nearly ready but await titles: 


Some Birds of the Prairies: Water Birds. 

Some Birds of the Prairies: Land Birds. 

Some Birds of the Gulf of St. Lawrence: Bonaventure Island. 
Some Birds of the Gulf of St. Lawrence: The North Shore. 


If 16 mm. instead of standard films are required, one may arrange for their loan 
with the Ontario Government Motion Pictures Bureau, Toronto, Ontario, who 
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have had films made from some of the National Museum of Canada negatives from 
which the National Museum of Canada standard size films were printed. 


Tue SocrtaL SCIENCE RESEARCH Councit Annual Report which appeared in 
December is available to individuals upon request to the Executive Director, 
Mr. Robert T. Crane, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Tue NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL announces that applications for Research 
Fellowships in the Biological Sciences must be in not later than March first and 
that appointments will be made about the first of May. 


HARVARD AFRICAN STUDIES IN ANTHROPOLOGY published by the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, in order to make them more accessible to scholars, 
are offered at half their former price. 


On BEHALF OF THE ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INstITUTE, 52, Upper Bedford 
Place, London, W.C. 1, Professor John L. Myers is inviting anthropologists to a 
preliminary meeting at Basel, April 20-22, with the object of establishing an Inter 
national Congress for the Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences. Professor 
Felix Speiser of the University of Basel will be pleased to answer inquiries concern 
ing local accommodations. His address is St. Alban Vorstadt 108, Basel. 


Dr. Fritz Krause in the January, 1933 issue of the Mitteilungsblatt der Gesell 
schaft fiir Vélkerkunde has analyzed the opinions of 54 persons responding to his 
inquiry concerning an International Congress for the Anthropological and Ethno 
logical Sciences. Preference for a separate Ethnological Congress is expressed, but 
also the desirability of general sessions with kindred sciences, combined with special 
sections. 


THE AMERICANIST CONGRESS at its recent meeting in La Plata decided to accept 


an invitation to meet at Seville in 1934. 
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